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¢ Votes Are Changed 


~“plie-in that sugar vote.” a 


“VOL. 


| | AM the Facte— 
No Opinion 


a nner 


~ AUTHORIZED” STATEMENTS ONLY 
. Are PRESENTED, HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED. WirHOUT COMMENT 
py Tue Unitep States DAILy 
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Senate Reverses — 
Action and Puts © 
Tariff on Cement. 
Imported Product Would Be 

Dutiable at 6 Cents Per 


‘Hundred Pounds Under 
Action Approved 45-37 


By Five Senators 


Motions for Third Considera- 
‘tion of Both Cement and 


| House Committee on Banking and Cur- 


“Copyright 1930’ by The United 
u, sure bats Publishing Corporation 


Says Chairman 


Or Land Subject to 
Redemption 


The majority’ of the joint stock land | 
banks are in & sound condition, as shown | 
by their reports as of Dec. 31, 1929, ac- | 
cording to a statement Mar. 7 by Paul 
Bestor, Chairman of. the Federal Farm | 
Loan Board, at the hearings on the Letts | 
bill (H. R. 9433) being conducted by the: 


rency. Of the 48. going banks, stated | 
Mr. Bestor, 33'had Jess than 2 per cent 
of their assets ‘invested in farms owned | 
outright or stibject to redemption, and 10 | 
banks owned nore of that ‘character 
at all, ; -# : 

Taking all the 48 banks, he continued, 
an average of 2.93 per cent of their as- 








Sugar Paragraphs Made Im- | 
mediately After Vote 


In the second. reversal on a major item | 


in the tariff bill. (H. R. 2667) within three 
days, the Senate Mar. 7 voted 45 to 37 
to make cement dutiable at 6 cents per 
300 pounds. The House rate on this 
item, .with which the Senate figure must 
be compromised in conference, is 8 cents. 
«- ¥hen the tariff bill was in Committee 
of the ;Whole. the Senate on Jan. 31 
voted 40. to 35: in favor of keeping cement 


sets are invested in foreclosed farms 
owned outright or subject to redemption. 
Those banks that have difficulties are giv- 
ing active attention to them, he stated. . 
.. Diyidends Explained 
Reference had been made by the chair- 
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Richmond District — 





on the free list. A change of five votes 
repealed this former action just as a 
change of nine votes increased the duty 
on sugar Mar. 5, after existing rates 
heé previously been retained 48 to 38. 


Third Vote Asked 


"" Motions for a third consideration of 
both the sugar and cement items were 


made in the Senate immediately after 


the vote on cement by Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota. Mr. Nye voted 
for the sugar increase and just before 
the result on cement was announced 
changed his vote in favor of the 6-cent 
duty .in order, he explained, that he 
might have the right to move for re- 
consideration. Under the rules of the 
Senate, a Senator, to make a motion 
for reconsideration of a vote, must have 
voted with the majority. 

Senator Nye explained that his pur- 
pose in filing the motions for: reconsid- 
eration was to make his own record 
clear. Since the vote on sugaf, he said, 
when he voted for the increase, “I have 
come more Cravangely. fe appreciate and 
amore clearly to.see.the.possibilities that 


_« Whilé a change in his vote perhaps 
‘would fee anon decision, stated the 
North Dakota Senator, he “did not want 
to be charged with any’part in a trade, 
however incorrectly.” _; 


Senators who voted Jan..31 to keep | 


éement’ on ‘the free list and on Mar. 7 


to make it. dutiable at 6 cents per 100) 


pounds were: Couzens, Nye and Pine 
(Rep.), ‘Tydings and Wagner (Dem.), 
Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
who was paired’ in favor of the 6-cent 


rate was paired Jan. 31 in favor of Te- | 


taining eement on. the free list. 

Senator Pine (Rep.), of Oklahoma, 
was also among those who changed their 
votes in favor of an increase on sugar. 

The first tariff action of the day was 
approval of action taken in Committee 
oF the Whole placing a duty of 42 cont 
a pound on sulphide containing not more 
than 35 per cent sodium sulphide and 1 
cent when containing more than 35 per 
cent. 

Cement, which had been retained on 
the free list. by a vote of 40 to 35-in 
Committee of the Whole, was next taken 
up. The House and the Senate Finance 
committees ‘had put a duty on cement 
of 8 cents a pound. 

Senator Kean (Rep.), of New Jerscy, 
proposed a rate of 6 cents instead of’ 8. 
Questioned by Senators Norris (Rep.); 
of: Nebraska; Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
and MeMaster (Rep.). of South Dak-ta, 
Mr. Kean said that he still thought * 
cents was the needed protection, but had 


go 
#» 
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4 House Asked to Cut 


, * 


Taxes on Tobacco 


Mr. Walker Says Present Levy | 
Is Unfair to Producers 


Claiming that the tax on tobacco in 
‘this country is unfair, Representative 
Walker (Rep.), of Lancaster, Ky., Mar. 
7 appealed to his colleagues in the to- 
bacco States for their aid and assistance 
in bringing about a reduction. 

He said that the tax on most tobacco 
amounts to $1 per pound, and that_it 
is the only agricultural: product that is | 
taxed. ‘ . | 

“The tax on cigarette tobacco,” he 


said, ‘tis five or six times greater in | 
- amount than the tenant receives who 


produces it, and: three or four times the | 
amount received both by the tenant and 
the: landowner. ‘There has been a re- 
duction = war ort sviraenns ex- 
- cept certain types of tobacco,’ 
~ ts Are Outlined , 
Mr. Walker. pointed out that there are 
19 States, including his own, which pro- 
cuce tobacco, and said he appealed to 
the ‘sense of fairness of the members 
from. all States, and called for, the help 
of every member who advocates fairness 
and, right and opposes oppression. -and 


wrong. —*. . J : 
Exemplifying: his’ point, Mr. Walker 
' stated that the profits on a box of cigars 
costi 16. cents. is distribu in the 
fi manner:* er, less than 
1 cent; tenant, less than 1 cent; the 
Gove 6 cents, and the manufac- 
turer: hendler of the tobacco géts 
some over 7 cents. 
ba he said, “is a very unfair 
division,” 
_ “The only suggestion that attempts to 
justify this, tax is that it is a luxury 
tax,” Mr, Walker added. “It may be a 
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Reports Favorable 
Business Conditions 
Reserve Bank Says Member 


Houses in More Satis- 
factory Condition Than in 
Same 1929 Period 


Richmond; Va.. Mar. 7.—Developments 
in the business field in the fifth Federal | 
reserve district for the first six ‘weeks 
of 1930 compare favorably with the same 
period of a year ago, according to the 
monthly review .of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. Member banks are 





outset of 1929. The reserve bank has di- | 
minished earning’ assets,’ but the reserve | 
ratio is’ higher. : F 

— outstanding unfavorable sleenents 
in the district situation reported to 
be the very lay eatton pine short yields 
of eotton in cértain secti the Caro-~ 
od i muareiat fail. 
pr an incréase In com au- 
u Miele onc decline in retail and | 
| wholesale trade in thé Carolinas, 

The full, text of the district summary | 
follows? ..........- os ai ee 

Favorable Comparison 

The year 1930 began with business at 
or near seasonal levels in the fifth Fed- 
eral neserye district...On the whole the 
developments of the first six weeks of 
this year compare faovrably with those 
in the same period last year. » Speaking 
collectively, the member banks in the 
Gistrict are in a more satisfactory ¢on- 
dition at present than they were a year 
ago. Their loans are lower. this year, 
and their deposits are also down some- 
what, but their borrowing at the reserve | 
bank has been approximately. cut in half, | 
while their inyestments, .reserve _bal- 
ances and cash in vaults show relatively 
little: change. 

This‘ bank’s earning assets are lower 
than @ year ago, but the cash reserves 
and the ratio of reserves to note and 
deposit liabilities combined are much 
higher. Debits to individual accounts 
figurés in the leading cities of the fifth 
district have been running behind — the 
figures for the precéding year since last 
November, but probably much-of: this de- 
grease is due to lessened activity in stock 
trading thi8 year and is therefore nat 
indicative of any material decline in 
ordinaty bsuiness payments. 

Savings deposits in. both. mutual. say- 
ings.and member banks are higher than 
|a year ago; testifying to large purchas- 
ing power in the district. mployment 
conditions are less satisfactory néw than 
in February, 1929, but prospects for ad- 
ditional work improved during the past 
month. Coal* production -continues” at 
seasonal levels, and with telatively low 
reserve stocks on Jan. 1 the ‘prospects 
for fair demand duting the next few 

RR . 
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Few Anat i Owned Farms| 


_ Presenting the Official News of the Le tranche: 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States | 
"MEMBERS OF THE LectsLArve BRaNncues ARE {AcconDED In’ THESS COLUMNS THE Ricut or Dissent From ANY ACTION oF THE EXBCUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS Waetneg, Leaist ative Boores ARE IN-SESSION- OR ADJOURNED 


Joint Stock’ Banks Are Sound, 


of Loan Board 
Flying Fireboats 
Adopted in Canada’ 
is pce 


Planes to Be Used ‘to Fight 
Forest Blazes 


«WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 


Move Launched 
To End Seasonal 
Unemployment: 


| Business Survey Conference 
Discloses Reports of Ef-. 
forts Begun by Cities to 





v 


FLYING boats will be uséd by 
the Canadian department -of 
national defense in fighting the 
forest fire menace, according to a 
report received, Mar. 7, in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner E. G, Savine at Mon- 
treal. . Five of these flying boats 
have. been ordered from a Canadian 
aircraft company. They are to be 
all. metal and will carry two pilots, 
a mechanic and have space for 
seven fire. fighters. “The engines, 
two in, each. plane, will be of 328 
horsepower each. 
' (Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Increase in Judges 
And Federal Courts 
Advocated in House 


Representative ~ Bachmann 
Urges Congress to Take 
Legislative Action to Re- 
lieve Conditions 


An increase in the number of Federal 
courts, and Federal court judges in order 
to bring ahout. proper enforcement of 
the prohibition laws was urged by Rep. 
Bachmann (Rep.), of Wheeling, W. Va., 
a member of the House Committee on 
Judiciary in an address gefore the 


| in more satisfactory condition than at the House Mar, 7. 


“Congestion in the Federal courts, as 
brought .about..by the enforcement of 
the. Federal .prohibition laws, has re- 
cently caused President. Hoover, the 
Attorney General and the Commission 
on. Law, Qhrervance headed by Mr. 
Wickersham, to call the attention of 
the Congress to the: fact. that’ legislation: 
of. considerable importance should be 


| enacted in the very near future to re- 


lieve the existing conditions in the Fed- 
eral courts and‘*to provide adequate 
machinery which will enable’ the courts 
to take care of the increasing load of 
criminal cases,” he said. 


-Figures Are Cited 


Mr. Bachmann said that if such legis- 
lation is not soon enacted; President 
Hoover »probably will be criticized for 
not enforcing the prohibition laws,prop- 
erly, while the real fault will be with the 
Congress for not acting according to 
his. recommendation, enabling him to 
proceed with his enforcement program. 

From figures which he said he had ob- 
tained from reports of each of the dis- 
trict attorneys in the United States to 
the Attorney General, Mr. Bachmann 
said that during the past four years 
there were 196,413 prohibition cases ini- 
tiated in all Federal courts.. Of these, 
he continued. 163,653 resulted in convic- 
tions, 150.700. of which were pleas of 
guilty, and 17,354 jury trials and 5,061 
resulted in acquittals. 

Of all. the cases commenced in Fed- 
eral courts throughout the United 
States, Mr. “Bachmann said 42,899 or 
approximately one-fourth were com- 
menced. in New’ York State, with 13,828 
eases in Kentucky, the second highest 
number, and West Virginia third with 
10,789. Kansas started the least num- 
ber of cases, there being but 47 through- 
out the-four-year period, and North 
Dakota showed the second smallest num- 
ber with 158. 

Cases Are Increasing 

He said that the number of cases com- 
meneced in New York is increasing. and 
that the southern; district. of. that State 
alone carried 20,544 prohibitibn cases. 

During the four years from 1926 to 
1929, said Mr. Bachmann, there was a 
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Livestock Agencies Given Plan 
For National Marketing System 


Tennessee Plans | 
To Test Gasoline 


vv 
Placards to Be Placed on || 
Filling Stations | 
vy. 
State of Tennessee: 
“Nashville, Mar. 7. 
TESsts of all gasoline’ sold in 
Tennessee will be made imme- 
diately and placards will be posted 
at all stations to indicate whether 
the product offered for sale 
the svgsiromee of ..the 
States Bureau of Minés.and the law 
of Sennett ee He, oe 
missioner. e ment o 
Snance ‘and. taxation, *yhich, ‘has 
just taken over administration of 
the law. - 


Commissioner Charles M. Mc- 

be that-a testing unit 
filling. station... 

McCabe said, 

dumping . ground 

ine failing to comply with 

tions. : 


tiona 


rally 


* Plans for the organization were worked 
out rep- | 
resentatives of livestock cooperatives In 
Chicago at a recent ‘meeting. , 


Mr. Denman 
Scheme Worked Out 
Jointly With Cooperatives 


A 

Livestock Marketing Association, 
its two subsidiaries, the. National 
ivestoek Publishing Association and the 
ational Feeder and Finance Corpora- 


lan for b Saretin of the Na-| 


tion, is now being transmitted to live- 


stock associations _ for sogvoss, Cc. B. 

Denman, member of the Federal Farm 

wreoreetntine “livestock, stated 
ert. es 


Explains| 


Provide More Work 


| 
Communities Plan | 
Organized Campaigns 


Activity Directed Largely To-| 
ward Stimulating Necessary | 
Repair Work and Private 
Building Construction | 


That the present business situation has.| 
| stimulated efforts to overcome the effects | 
of seasonal unemployment during the | 
Winter months, is indicated in reports | 
from commercial organizations, the Na- 
tional Business Survey Conference, | 
formed under the auspices of President | 
Hoover, announced Mar. 7. | 

Activities toward this end have been 
directed, for the most part, to repairing 
and remodeling operations with. the | 
view of stabilizing employment from the | 
community standpoint. 

Concerted efforts to provide. employ-| 
ment by encouraging and ‘expediting | 
private construction are also being ap- | 
plied in various sections, it was pointed | 
out, The full text of a statement of the 
conference follows: 

As a basis for ascertaining trends in| 
business during the month of February | 
and, as far as possible, up to Mar. 15, | 
members of the General Committee of 
the National Business Survey Conference 
will be asked to coopérate in the gather- 
ing and compilation of information cover- 
ing activities. in specific industrial and 
trade groups. 

Earlier reports disclose widely varying | 
practices on the part of trade. associa- | 
tions in gathering statistical data relat- | 
ing to the conditions and outlook in their 
| fields. 

Some organizations have developed 
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Reversal, of Opinion 
In Tax Case Is Asked 
Cénsibed fot Drug Firm in) 


Alabama. Claims State’ 
Levy on Tobacco Is Illegal 


~ 





Claiming that an:act of the Alabama | 
Legislature of July 22, 1927, purporting | 
to impose. a tax on retailers of: cigars, | 
cigarettes and cheroots of 15 per cent | 
of the wholesale price of such articles, | 
is unconstitutional, R. B. Evins of ‘coun- 
sel for the Exchange Drug Company, 
asked the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Mar.°7, to reverse the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Alabama in 
the case of Exchange Drug Co. v. Long 
et al., No. 309. 

The court declined to hear counsel for 
the State of Alabama argue in favor of | 
the constitutionality of the act. 

Uniform Tax Provided 

Mr. Evins declared that the constitu- 
tion of Alabama provides for the uni- 
form taxation of all-property. Despite 
|the fact that the Alabama Supreme 
Court found this tax to be a privilege 
or license tax, Mr. Evins stated, a care- 
ful serutiny of all its features will dis- 
close to the court that it is really a tax 
on property and not being uniform with 
other taxes on property it is unconsti- 
tutional. ‘ 

The tax can not be supported as an 
exercise of the police power of the State, 
Mr. Evins argued, and the conclusion is 
inevitable that it can be nothing but a 
property tax. 

Many of the large purchasers of these 
articles in the State can buy in such 
large quantities that they are able to 
buy: direct from the manufacturers 
while the smaller purchasers must buy 
through middle-men, Mr. Evins added. 
and this, if treated as a license tax cre- 
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Machinery Exports 
To Russia Increase 


Commerce Department Reports 
Gain Over January, 1929 


Heavy shipments of American ma- 
chinery accounted for an increase of 150 
per cent in exports during January to 
Soviet Russia as compared to the same 
month of last year and brought the | 
month’s total to a figure well above that | 
of any month in 1929, it was stated | 
orally Mar. 7 on behalf of the statistical 
division of the’ Department of Com | 
merce. ‘ 

Exports to Soviet Russia in January | 





by Farm Board and 


The proposed ‘association is to handle 


a large amount of livestock than the pro- 
portion of a commodi 
other cooperative, Mr. 
poeaneet and dairy industries are the 
a 
United States, he pointed out, explain- 
ing Lone dairy products had been recog- 
| nig 
will not be included in the livestock | 
cooperative. 


andled by any 
enman said. The 


est agricultural industries in the 


as an individual commodity: and 


approximately 90 per ‘cent constituted | 
machinery of various kinds, the principal 
item being wheel tractors amounting to 
nearly $4,000,000 and tracklaying trae- 
tors totaling approximately «$1,600,000, 
according to the division. 
_ Other items, ‘according to statistics, 
included oil weil machinery, electrical 
equipment, mining and quarrying ap- 
paratus, ball and. roller bearings and 
parts, machine tools, and miscellaneous 
materials classified as “other industrial | 
machinery.” | 
Afriea showed increased purchases! 





’ If the plan worked out by the Farm 


mm 
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s 


from the United States as compared with 
a year ago. Besides Russia, six othér 
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gislative, Executive and Judicial 


Electricity Ou tput a nd 
Of Equipment 


Shipbuilders Ask 
‘Subsidy in France 
vy 


Maritime Credit Laws Are 
Termed Inadequate 
Z 


A COMPENSATORY subsidy suf- 
ficient ;to allow the French 
shipbuilding industry to offer 
French constructed ships at the in- 
- ternational price‘ is the subject of 
a petition presented to the govern- 
ment by the Association of Major 
French Ports, according to infor- 
mation received Mar. 7 in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner Louis. Hall at Paris. 


The association states that the 
Measures recently introduced by 
virtue of the maritime credit laws 
already existing have had favor- 
able results but that they are still 
inadequate and that supplementary 
clauses are necessary. The gov- 
ernment is asked to take into ac- 

* count the labor and production con- 
ditions peculiar. to the industry and 
to intervene in its favor with the 
least possible delay and in such a 
way as not to result in an increased 
burden on the equipment industry. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) : 


Collection of Fees. 
From Utilities Units 
Defended at Hearing 


Payments to Parent Firm for 
Construction Engineering 
Services to "Subsidiaries 
Are Explained 


The practice of the American Gas & 
Electric...Co. in collecting certain fees 
from _ its subsidiaries for construction 
engineering services was defended on 
the gro of economy to the ae \ 
aries .at.a-hearing « Pein “Fed 
éral Trade Commission’s investigation 
af public utilities. : 

The fees, which, it had_becn testified, 
were from two to three times the:cost’ of 
the service, were only half of what it 
would have cost the companies to have 
the work done by an outside concern, 


| Thomas: F. English, vice president’ and 


general manager of the Indiana & Mich- 
igan Electric Co., testified. . 


Expansion Made Possible 

A statement by an officer of American 
Gas & Electric in 1925 that F) E. Boriner 
was “the most likely selection” to-suc- 
ceed O, C. Merrill as executive secretary 
of the Federal Power Commission also 
was revealed in a letter introduced’ into 
the record. Mr. Bonner sueceéded Mr. 
Merrill in 1929. , 

Disposition of $1,300,000 of common 
stock of the American Gas & Electric- 
Company issued at the time of -forma- 
tion of that company also was shown 
during the day’s hearing. Efforts to trace 


this stock had been made at several pre- | 


vious sessions, .The stock was issued to 
A. E. Smith, an officer of the Electric 
ape & Share ‘Company, according to 

rank Ball, vice president and secretary 
of American G-« & Electric. 


After questioning by Robert E. Healy, | 


counsel for the Federa) Trade Commis- 


sion, Mr. English was asked if he had | 


anything he would like to say in addi- 
tion. 
statement in connection with the fees 
assessed by American Gas & Electric. 

The supervision and construction engi- 
neering services provided by the holding 
company, he said, probably could not 
have been obtained for 100 per cent more 
than the subsidiaries paid for them. 
Moreover, he :said, the individual com- 
panies in many cases would have been 
unable to finance the construction, so 
that their expansion was made possible 
by the holding company. 

For a purghasing fee of one-half of 1 
per cent, he said, the holding company 
has saved the subsidiaries from 9 to 10 
per cent on much of their purchasing. 

Mr. Healy asked how the claims of 
economy could be reconciled with the 


Mr. Cutting Presents Paper { 


Signed by Educators 
And Ministers 


A petition signed by more than 500 
educators, ‘ministers, editors, librarians, 


amounted to $12,633,987. Of this’ total.| and othets in protest against the’ press 1930 Covers 500 Miles 


ent system of censoring imported litera- 
ture, was presented to the Senate Mar. 
7 by Senator Cutting (Rep.), of New. 
Mexico. : : Chose 
The. petition was submitted to Mry 
Cutting. by the National Popular Govern- 
wen Peake. The New Mexico Senator 
is author of an amendment to the pend: 
ing tariff bill (H. R. 2667) ag vm, the 
right of customs inspectors to. bar liter-, 
ature they deem obscene or immoral. 
The Cutting amendment was adopted by 
a two-vote margin and Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, has given natice he in- 
tends to seek its rejection at a later date. 
“While I had nothing personally to do 
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He said he would like to make a/| 


free and full 


cannot fail to. be. benefited 
dispassionate comparison of opin 


ions, 
President of the 


of the 


_Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


: Exports i 
Gained in I 929 


Energy Output Rose Despite: 
Low Water at Hydro- | 
Electric Plants 


Increased activity in various phases of 
the electrical industry in the United 
States characterized the year;1929, an 
| analysis of, data compiled- by the elec- | 
trical equipment division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the United States 
Geological Survey reveals. The year was 
marked by increased production of elec- 
tricity and a record foreign trade in 
electrical equipment. ° 

Preliminary figures of the total pro- 
duction of electricity by public utility 
power plants in the United States in | 
1929 reveal an output of 97,294,000,000 | 
kilowatt-hours, an increase of nearly 11 
per cent ever the output in 1928, accord- 
ing to Geelogical Survey data. 

Water Power Low 

The low precipitation throughout. the 
country in 1929 resulted in low water in 
most of the. streams used for water | 
power, and in consequence the production , 
of electricity at hydroelectric plants. was | 
about 1% -per cent less than in 1928, it 
was pointed out. The water-power out- 
put dufing the previous seven years had 
shown increases ranging from 3 to 17 | 
per cent and averaging 13 per cent. 

As a result of the decrease in 1929, | 
fuel-burning power plants were forced 
not only to supply the usual yearly in- | 
erease in the demand for electricity but | 
also to make up the deficiency in output | 
at water power plants, 
_ The annual inc-ease in output of elec- | 
tricity by the use of fuels for 1927 and | 
1928 .was about 5% per cent. In 1929! 
the inerease was 18 per cent, or about | 
| three times the-increase for each of the | 
|e two years. The increases in| 


| 
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Farin Board Seeks 
Stable Grain Prices | 
Asserts Mr. Legge 





Affecting Agriculture, 
Secretary Hyde Declares | 


The Federal. Farm Board is not at-| 
| tempting to raise the price of. grain, but | 
to stabilize and prevent further. lower- | 


ing it, Chairman Alexander Legge told | 
the Senate Committee on’ Agriculture | 


jand Forestry Mar. 7, according to oral | 
statements after the hearing by Senator 
cNary’ (Rep,), of Oregon, chairman of | 
th§ Committee, 
enator MeNary said that Mr. Legge | 
|and Secretary Hyde, of the Department | 
‘of Agriculture, gave the Committee a’ 
“complete and frank statement” of the 
set-up.and operation .of the stabilization | 
|and grain corporations. 
Mr. Legge and Secretary Hyde ap-| 
peared: before the Committee to testify | 
|with reference to the Nye resolution | 
calling for an investigation of the activi- | 


| 


ties on the part of the Board in the) 


administration of the agricultural mar- | 


keting act. 
Mr. Hyde expressed the opinion that , 


the price of grain had reached the pres- | 
ent low’ point due to a world-wide de- | 
pression in all agricultural commodities, | 
Senator McNary said. | 

Mr, Legge and Secretary Hyde will 
appear before the Committee on Mar. 8 | 
to give their views on alleged efforts on | 


‘the part of European and American buy- | 


ers to destroy the efficacy of the Farm | 
:Board program in the United States. 
Senator McNary declared that he has | 
received a number of letters from indi- | 
viduals and farm organizations with ref- | 
erence to such activities. ; 

The opinion was expressed at the meet- 
ing, Senator McNary said, that a hear- | 
ing at this time might possibly be “mis- | 
understood” by those favorable -to the 
Farm Board, and cause serious conse- | 
quences, due to the delicate situation in | 
the world wheat market. 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of- Alabama, 
told the Secretary and Mr. Legge at the 
hearing that he desired to question them 
}at the next hearing in regard to the cot- 





| 


Indiana to Award 


Road Contracts | 
| --% WV x ; | 
|| Highway Program for || 


* 

State. of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Mar. 7. 
CONTRACTS for 70 miles of 
hard, surface roads will be let 
by the hi kway commission Mar. 
25, a ng to an announcement 
by the .director, John J. Brown. 
These awards, it was stated by the 
commission’s engineer, William J. 


Lof credit. 
| policyholders for loans on the.insuy 





- Titus, will bring the total con- 
tracted by the commission for this 
reer’ écnstruction to 315 miles. 
he 1930 program includes 500 | 

, miles of paving, he stated, 


” 


—Martin Van * P 
United 


YEARLY INDEX 


59 lags 


Worst of Crisis : 
Is Nearing End, 
President Sa 


Low Point of Business ; 
Employment to be R 


After Conference 


Recovery in Labor. ‘ 
Situation Is Foun 


Gain of 8 PerCent in Workers. 
At Factories Revealed. im 
Memorandum Issued by Seé- 
retaries Davis and Lamont” 


it 
* 


President Hoover, after a econfei ; 
Mar. 7 with officials of the Departm oe 
of Commerce and Labor, stated that “un- 
employment amounting to distress is 
the main concentr. in 12 States,” ai 
that since early January employment | 

een slowly increasing, making the 
ent situation much. better than at t 
time. 3 


The low point of business and 
ment was reached in la’ 
early January, according to the stz 
ment made public at the White House... 


Recovery in 60 Days 

All evidence points to recovery 
the next 60 days from worst 
upon employment of the stock ‘ 
crash, the statement continued. » r 
pointed out that this result should 1 
reached partly through the ending of 
sonal unemployment: and. the con 
cooperation of .agencies working. \w 
the Government to restore business | 
bility. ; Sy 

With the President’s statement was is- - 
sued a joint memorandum by the Secte-. — 
tary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamo Sa 
and the Secretary of Labor, James ; 
Davis, 3 

This memorandum said that ; 
surveys show that, based upon all tr: 
there has been an increase in emph 
ment in-the country of somewhere. 
600,000 to 1,000,000 since the low 
at the beginning of the year. Infact 
industries as a whole employment; 
creased about 8 per cent in this. 


memorandum’ a _ pom 
that it would assist greatly if | 
concerns and ho’ ‘woul 
ceed now with repairs, clean-up 
betterments with a view to rel 
mediate and local distress. 

Index figures of the Bureau. of 
Statistics, issued with the ‘sta 
showed that in October, 1929, the” 
figure of employment was 98.3; on De 
0 it had dropped to 86; and on Feb, 
it had recovered to 92.8. 27 

The. conference at the. White House 
lasted nearly two hours. Those who at- 
tended were Secretaries mont’ a et 
Davis; the ‘Assistant SecretaPy of Bs 
merce, Dr. Julius Klein; and the D 
General of the United States Employes 
ment Service, Francis I. Jones. ' ve: 7 


oe 


ys 


The President’s statement follows 
full text: 

“The Departments of Commerce 
Labor are engaged in the usual month 
survey of business and unemplo 
and especially of the results 
from the measures which have been 
progress since the last of November, to 
reduce unemployment and the ha > 
following the dislocation from the stoel 
exchange crash. The survey is not as yi 
complete. There are, however, certain 
conclusions that are evident. sages 

“t. Unemployment amounting ‘to ” 
tress is in the main concentrated in 
States. The authorities in the re 
36 States indicate only normal 
unemployment or that the minor 
mal unemployment is being rapidly 


sorbed. ; 
“2. The low point of business and 
ployment was the latter part of m+ 
ber and early January. Since that tim 
employment has been slowly ine 


and the situation: is much better 
than at that time. 


“3. Nation-wide response to the 
for increased construction and im 
ment work by. public authorities, 
roads, utilities, and industries is 
a most material. cffect. Construction ‘ 
tracts im theze categories in January ai 
February were from 40 ver cent to 45° 
per cent higher than evér known in those 
mee. The total ona. work for 
seems assured to larger than 
even 1929, "7 : ; 
“4. The undertakings to - maint 
wages have been held. hy 
“6. The amount of unemployment | 
proportion to the number of work 
considerably less than one-half (probe 
ably only one-third) of that which & 


| sulted. from the crashes of 1907-8: am 


1920-1922 at this period of the situatio 
“6. ‘Measures inken to amcliorate 


|terest rates have resulted in continues 


decrease since December, and money, 
available at lower ratcs for. busines 
and commercial purposes. One resull 
is an increasing volume of. bend ist 3 
has been placed for public’ improves 
ments. Available money ior mortga 
purposes of home building “And 4 
culture has lagged behind other’ 

But a decrease in dem 


companies and the action recently wu 
by the Federal rescrve system shew 


|result in increased supplies of 


especially for residential wi 
in turn*has lagged behind q 
struction, - La a 
4, a the ee — cate 
worst, effects e crach upon 
ment will have been alae ht 
next 60 days with the | tion 
seasonal unemployment, -the gain 
strength of other forces and the 
tinued cooperation of eA 
actively cooperating with | 


[Continued on Page’ 
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Cisce 


mported Product Would Be 
p at 6 Cents Per 
Hundred Pounds Under 


tiadt 


Action Approved 45-37 


: [Continued from Page 1.1. 


sed it to 6 cents because some Sena- | 


d told him they would vote for it 
they would not vote for 8 cents. 
“Then the Senator promoses 8 cents to 
modate those Senators who want 
inge their votes?” asked Mr. Borah. 

“Yes,” replied Senator Kean. 

: Debate on Cement Rate 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 


igan, contended that the situation has | 


* changed since the Senate last voted on 
~ cement, in the removal since from the 
bill of all countervailing duties. At the 
present time, he said, there is an 8 cents 
- retaliatory tariff against Canadian ce- 
~ ment. . 


* Senator McMaster declared that the | 


<Scement trust in the United States “dom- 
= imates and dictates to the industry re- 
& less of price.” When the Finance 
mmittee was considering the tariff bill, 
‘the cement trust, he stated, lowered 
» ‘prices ab will as an argument in behalf 
of protection. 
BS" e real object behind this demand for 
_. »@ tariff is so that the strong interests 
Seinto whose hands the industry is gravi- 
» tating can increase the price to the con- | 
sumers of this country,” Senator Mc- 
~« Master said. 
' & * Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, | 
| «in opposing a cement duty declared that 
“Senators who vote for higher duties on 
. individual items, need not try to “square” 
themselves with their - constituents by 
. voting against the bill as a whole. 
“While Kentucky ranks ninth in the 
country in oil production,” Mr. Barkley 
ceclared “my vote is not for sale on oil 
or any other question in this body. I 
may be a one-termer in the Senate but 
I shall not be a member of any unholy 
cartel to betray the people of the United 
States.” 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, stated that if the tariff is not pro- 
vided a large number of laborers will 
be thrown out of work and that his State 
particularly would be affected. He urged 
the adoption of the proposed duty. 

By a vot® of 78 to 2, the Senate re- 
euced the proposed duty from 8 to 6 
cents per 100 pounds. 


Six Cent Rate Adopted 


The: Senate then proceeded to adopt 
. the rate of 6 cents on cement in prefer- 


ence to the free list by a vote of 45 to 37. | 


There were 37 Senators who voted to 

* put cement on the free list and against 
the Kean Amendment. 

Republicans (13): Allen, Blaine, 

Borah, Capper, Cutting, Frazier, Glenn, 

Howell, La Follette, McMaster, Norbeck, 


Norris, Schall. 

Democrats (24): Barkley, Black, 
Blease, Bratton, Caraway, Connally, 
Fletcher, George, Glass, Harris, Harri- 
sony Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, Sheppard, 
Snti Steck, Stephens, .,.Swanson, 
Thomas, of Oklahoma, Trammell, Walsh, 
of Massachusetts, Walsh, of Montana 
and Wheeler. 

‘ There were 45 Senators voting for the 
“6-cent’ duty proposed by Mr. Kean’ 

Republicans (36):- Baird, Bingham, 

Couzens, Dale, Fess, Goff, Goldsborough, 


Gould, Greene, Grundy, Hale, Hastings,’ « 


Hatfield, Hebert, Johnson, Jones, Kean. 
Keyes, McCulloch, McNary, Metcalf, 
Moses, Nye, Oddie, Patterson, Phipps, 
Pine, Robinson, of Indiana, Robsion, 
Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Vandenberg, 
Walcott, Waterman and Watson. 

Democrats (9): Ashurst, 
Broussard, Copeland, Dill, 
Ransdell, Tydings, Wagner. 

Paired—14 

Paired for a duty: Townsend, Sullivan 
and Thomas, of Idaho (Rep.), Pittman 
(Dem.). 

Paired against the duty: Kendrick, 
King (Dem.); Brookhart (Rep.), and 
Shipstead (Farmer-Labor). 

General pairs: Reed and Robinson; 
Deneen and Overman; Gillett and Sim. 
mons. 

; Senator Nye first voted against the 
» duty and then changed his vote for the 
| purpose of later moving a reconsidera- 
tion of cement. Senator Overman an- 


. 
Brock, 


ee ee ee ee el 


would have voted against the duty. 

Senator Allen (Rep.), of Kansas, pro- 
posed reestablishing the House rate on 
unmanufactured pumice stone. The pro- 
posal was adopted. This makes the rate 
1/10 cent per pound on such stone if 
valued at $15 or less a ton and 1/4 cent 
ton. The Committee of the Whole had 
ment making the rates respectively 1/20 
cent and 1/8 cent per pound. 


“v 
ee ee ee 


introduced an amendment to place a tar- 


¢ iff of $3.50 a ton on sand containing 95 


4 per cent of silica suitable for use in the | 


* manufacture of glass, and crude silica. 
This would leave silica for use as a pig- 

_* ment on the free list. The Committee of 
the Whole had placed all silica on the 
free list. 

: Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
* proposed an amendment rewriting the 
2 Peeeereph on mica. Senator La Fol- 
* lette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, objected that 

the rewriting was technical in nature and 
sould not be discussed fairly without 
first being printed. The Indiana Senator 
withdrew his request for immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Senate then considered the action 
of the Committee of the Whole in estab- 
lishing a duty of 45 per cent on plain 

color earthenware and crockery not en- 
amelled or decorated and not specially 
provided for. The House bill provided a 
| Pate of 10 cents,;per dozen pieces in ad- 
. my to the ad valorem rates. Senator 
J eld (Rep.), of West Virginia, spoke 

5 pee the aetion of the Committee of 

ole. 


of Sympathy Sent 


Note 
; France on Flood Losses 
‘| The Department has received a tele- 
m from Mr. Norman Armour, the 
Charge d’Affaires at Paris, to 

#ffect that the embassy today sent 

to the French foreign office offi- 
expressing the sympathy of this 
fovernment in the disaster in southern 
fantée resulting from floods in the Tarn 


McKellar, | 
| 


nounced that if permitted to vote he! 


per pound if valued at more than $15 a! 


_ accepted the Finance Committee amend- | 


Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, | 


The amendment was adopted. | 


aed cca 


0 


United 


of ‘the. 


States 


Proceedings of March 7, 1930 
The Senate 


(THE Senate convened at 11 a, m. + pointed as a committee toxattend thé, , 


Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the Commerce 
Coramittee, reported several bills for 
the legislative calendar. Senator Cut- 
ting (Rep.), of New Mexico, presented 
a petition ing to the customs cen- 
sorship of literature. (Details . on 
page 1). 

After a quorum call the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the tariff bill. (De- 
tails on page 1). The Senate adopted 
a rate of 6 cents» per 100 pounds on 
cement, and reestablished the House 
rates on pumice stone. ; os 

a 


An amendment was adopted placing 
a duty on crude silica and certain silica | 
sand, | 

Pursuant to the resolution introduced | 
Mar. 6 by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of | 


! 
| 7. Representative Tilson (Rep.), 
of New Haven, Conn.,.asked unani- 
mous consent for immediate considera- 
tion of H. R. 8810 amending ‘a law re- 
garding the Mt. Vernon highway. Pro- 
ceedings were interrupted to receive a 
message from the Senate announcing | 
the passage of S. J. Res. 226, regard- 
ing the death of Representative Glynn. 
Resuming consideration of the high- 
way bill Minority. Leader Garner | 
(Dem.),. of Uvalde, Tex., asked if the 
| matter had been considered in com- 
mittee. Mr. Tilson replied that it had 
been so considered and reported to the 
House and that the contract is being 
held up pending final action. He moved 
to substitute an identic bill S. 3168, 
which already had passed the Senate, 
which was agreed to. Mr. Stafford 
objected to a provision ir that bill 
which would permit, he said; a “con- 
cessionnaire shack” at the entrance to 
Mt. Vernon. The provision objected to | 
was stricken out and the Senate bill | 
was passed as amended. 
A 
EPRESENTATIVE HAWLEY 
(Rep.),-of Salem, Oreg., called up 
and the House passed a resolution (S. | 
| J. Res. 109) extending for two years 
the time within which claimants may 
make application for paymént, under 
| the settlement of war claims act of | 
| 1928, of awards of the Mixed .Claims 
|° Commission “and of the Tripartite | 
Claims Commission. The resolution 
| passed the Senate Dec. 18, 1929. (De- | 
| tails on page 2.) 
A 
| THE Speaker, ‘Representative Long- 
worth (Rep.), of ‘Cincinnati, Ohio, 
informed the House that under the | 
special orders he recognized Represen- 
tative Walker (Rep.), of Lancaster, 
Ky., who ddvocated reduction of the 
war tax on»tobaceo. « (Discussion of | 
| Mr. Walker’s speeeh is printed on | 
} ‘page 1.) 
Representative Bachmann (Rep.), of 
| Wheeling, W. Va., urged legislation to | 
| provide additional Federal judges, in | 
the States and Federal districts to-re- 
lieve the congestion brought about by | 
| prohibition cases. (A summary of Mr. 














‘Narcotics Bureau Bill 
| Discussed at Hearing) 
Separation From Prohibition 
Enforcement Is Advocated 


| 
| 
| 
| Establishment of a bureau of nar- 
cotics in the Department of the Treas- | 
jury under the supervision of physi-| 
cians designated by the Public Health| 
Service, was urged before the House | 
Committee an Ways and Means at the| 
hearing on a bill (H. R. 10561) Mar. 7. 
The bill which was introduced. in the, 
House by Representative Hawley (Rep.),) 
|}of Salem, Oreg., is the same as a bill 
| (H. R. 9053) introduced by Representa- 
| tive Porter (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, with | 
several amendments inserted by the | 
| Treasury Department and the licensed | 
| manufacturers of narcotics in the United) 


| States, it was stated. 
| Mr. Porter said the bill had the en-| 


|dorsement of the State and Treasury | 
| Departments .and the American Phar- | 
maceutical Association, and that he was| 
sure it would receive the endorsement of | 
the American Medical Society and ail} 
other organizations interested in the} 
regulation of the narcotic trade. | 

He said the purpose in seeking the| 
establishment of this bureau is to get| 
the regulation of narcotics away from} 
the prohibition enforcement. The: an- 
;nual expenditures for narcotics in the} 
| United States is estimated between 
$1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000, he said, 
| and the number of addicts between 206,- 
000 and 1,000,000. ; 


| An outstanding man should be placed 
jat the head of the proposed bureau, Mr. 
| Porter said. Under the provisions of the 
| bill, a final appeal could be made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by anyone not! 
satisfied with a decision of the Com- 
mittee. | 
The importation of drugs is the chief 
j issue in the suppression of this traffic, 
j the witness said. It is almost intpossible | 
to prevent smuggling, but if this bureau 
is established, it will go far toward 4 


| 


su»pression of this illidit trade, he addeff. 

Establishment of ‘an internation 
board, to be composed of representatives 
of all manufacturing nations, to control 
j under governmental supervision the pro- 
duction and manufacture of opium and 
its derivatives, was advocated by Repre- 
sentative Sirovich (Dem.), of New York 
City in the House Mar. 7. He said an 
international convention should be called, 
| preferably by President Hoover, to meet 
in Washington, D. C., in 1931. 





j 
|'Two Nominations Sent 
| To Senate by President ' 


| President Hooyer sent to the Senate 
|Mar. 7 for’ confirmation, the following 
nominations: 

To be Assistant to the Quartermaster 


| mittee 
; ties. 


| Hastings, Nebr., speaking on flo 


funeral. of James P. Glynn, repre- 
sentative from. Winsted, Conn,: Sena-: 
Senators ‘Bingham (Rep.), and Wal- 
cott *(Rep.), of Connecticut, -Ashurst 
(Dem.), of Arizona, Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, Dale (Rep.), of Vermont, and 
Hawés (Dem.), of Missouri. 

Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of West 
Virginia, spoke, urging: a°higher duty 


| on certain earthenware products. 


A 

GENATOR BLAINE (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, discussed testimony. given 
that morning before the Senate Com- 
investigating lobbying activi- 
Senaters Goff (Rep.), of West 
Virginia and Grundy (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, also took part in the dis- 
cussion. (Details\on page 3.) 
The- Senate continued | in 


Connecticut, the Vice President ap- ? session. 


The House of Representatives 


HOUSE met at noon on Mar. + Bachmann’s speech is printed on page 


1). 

Representative Sirovich (Dem.), of 
New York City, advocated an inter- 
national board, composed of represen- 
tatives of all manufacturing nations, to 
control rigidly under governmental 
supervision the production and. manu- 
facture of opium and its derivatives. 

a 

EPRESENTATIVE SIROVICH 

(Dem.), of New York, addressed the 
House on the evils of the narcotic 


traffic in this country, and said “we 
should follow the policy of Japan in 
fighting this evil.” 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, said Congress has 
authorized the construction of two Fed- 
eral narcotic farms. Representative 
Schafer(Rep.),of Milwaukee, Wis:, sug- 
gested a solution of this problem would 
be to repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution and 
to use the money appropriated for 
that purpose in fighting “the dope 
traffic.” 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
con- 
trol, advocated construction of stor- 
age reservoirs for run-off waters on 
Mississippi River tributaries. (De- 
tails on page 3.) 

Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 
Laurelsprings, N. C., discussed ‘the 
Federal reserve act, which, he termed 
a “masterpiece of financial legislation,” 
and “one of the long list of substantial 
achievements of the minority party.” 
Discussing unemployment, he said “the 
business and unemployment situations 
throughout the country are not only 
serious, but distressing and alarming. 
In 1928 the number of bank failures in 
the United States was 372 with liabili- 
ties of $129,649,605. In 1929 the num- 
ber was 437, with liabilities of $218,- 
796.582. Compare this, if you please, ’ 
with the bank failures from 1916. to 
1920, a period of four years, during 


which there,were only 117 State bank 


failures and 28 national bank failures.” 
A 


UOTING the American Federation 
_¢ of Labor as announcing Mar. 1 that 
during February 22 per cent of the 
union workers affiliated with the Fed- 
eration were out of jobs, an increase 
of 2 per cent over January, he said it 
shows that conditions are growing 
steadily and rapidly worse instead of 
better. The Federation survey, he said, 
covered. 670,000 trade union members 
in 24 cities. There are approximately 
5,000,000 trade union workers affiliated 
with the Federation, he added,.and 22 
per cent meant approximately 1,100,- 
000 unemployed. 


“It is almost tragedy that President 
Hoover had to call a Cabinet meeting 
on the first anniversary of his induc- 
tion into office to consider the question 
of unemployment. At the same time 
we find Secretary of Labor Davis say- 


| ing that there are 3,000,000 idle work- 


ingmen in this country and suggestige 
a great extra appropriation to be used 
by the President in alleviating unem- 
ployment. Yet in the same paper we 
are told that the President is so confi- 
dent that the unemployment situation 
is taking care of itself that it is no 
longer regarded as a problem by the 
Administration. 

a” 
EPRESENTATIVE MICHENER 
(Rep.), of Adrian, Mich., called up 

a special rule for the consideration of 
the Parker bill (H. R. 10288) for the 
regulation of motor vehicles in inter- 
state traffic. There were no demands 
for time either for or against the rule 
and the rule was adopted without fur- 
ther discussion. Then, without taking 
up the bill itself, the House, at 3:25 
p. m., adjourned until neon Mar. 10. 


Th 


night | 


lon Files 


* 


a 


prs biis 


Brief in, Broadcast Case 


a , 
. =e 


Reasons for denial of the ‘application Sh ° 


of Station WNBR, at. Memphis, Tenr., 
ht to broadcast six-sevenths 
) channel of ue 

a- e. 


the 4 i 
H fF me e © . 
kilocycles are cited by the Federal 
0 onupission = ‘ Ser 4 faces 
% at »of Appeals 
of Dieiee ut Columbia. * 
The statementwas filed in connection 
with the appeal of the Memphis station 
from the’ mission’s adverse: : 


n, 
dered Jan. 31, last. tion WNBR, 
rated by John Ulrich, Was ficehsed to 

divide .time on the, frequency; with the 

irst’ Baptist Church station, WGBC, 
algo, insMemphis. wit 2. ope Out 

The Commission points out that the 
church station heretofore had used only 
a ‘small portion of the time allocated it 
on the frequency, ‘and that WNBR op- 
erated “the remainder of the time. 
WRBC, however, decided to use its share 
of time, effective st }, last, by broad- 
casti ‘commercial, programs. and 
WNBR' contestéd this in an application 
and ‘stbsequent hearing before the Com- 
mission. : \ 


Time for Filing War 
Claims Is Extended 


House Amends Senate Reso- 
lution by Adding Two 
Years to Period 





Two. years: extension of. time within 
which American claimants may. apply 
for ‘payment, under the settlemefit of war 
claims act of 1928, of awards of the 
; Mixed Claims Commission and of the Tri- 


partite Claims Commission and one year 
extension for filing of German claims 
with the Alien Property Custodian are 
provided in S. J. Res. 109, as amended, 
passed by the House Mar. 7. 

The xesolution as-to American claims, 
already. had passed the Senate, and the 
House acted within a few minutes after 
| the Ways and Means Committee had re- 
ported a -rider- embodying the one year, 
extension with respect to the claims to 
| be filed with the Alien Property Custo- 
| dian, . 

The House amended the title accord- 
ingly. The full text of the resolution 
(S. J. Res. 109, amended) as passed by 
the House follows: 


Two Years Added 


“Joint resolution extending for two 
years the time within which American 
claimants may-make application for pay- 
ment, under the settlement of war claims 
'act of 1928, of awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commissién and of the Tripar- 
tite Claims Commission, and for one year 
the time within which claims. may be 
filed with the Alien Property Custodian. 

“Resolved that subsection (g) of sec- 
tion 2 and subsection (f) of section 5 
of the settlement of ‘war claims act of 
1928 are amended, respectively, by strik- 
ing out the words “two years” wherever 
such words appear therein, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof’ the words “four 
| years.” 
| “See. Subsection (d) of section 
| 25 ofthe trading with the enemy act, as 
amended, is hereby“am d by striking 
out the term “two yeafs” in“ clause (1) 
of, said. subsection and. inserti in lieu 
| thereof the term: “three year: 

Section 2 is the new matter: written 
| into the resolution by the House. 

Mr. Hawley asked unanimous consent 
for immediate ‘consideration of ‘the Seéen- 
ate resolution, which the clerk read, wit 
the Ways and Means Committee amend- 
;ment (section 2). . 


Purposes Debated 

|. Representative LaGuardia (Rep.); of 
New York City, asked what changes the 
; resolution brings about in addition to 
| Simply extending the time to file applica- 
| tions. 

“It brings about no change,” Mr. 
| Hawley replied. “On next Monday, Mar. 
10, the time will expire within which 
American claimants can file for the 
;money adjudged to them by the: Mixed 
| Claims Commission. There are many 
/claims yet pending that originally were 
| filed that have not yet been considered, 
and under the extension of two years 
|granted by Germany some two years 
| ago, under a treaty, there will be a num- 
| ber of other claims to be filed. But un- 
jless this resolution is passed, the people 
|to whom the money is granted cannot 
| get the money. 
| “That is the only change it makes. 
| The amendment provides in case of Ger- 
|man claims that if we do not extend this 
| time, the time in which they can apply 
| for this money wiil expire next Monday, 
| and if we do not extend the time under 
this resolution the. money will go to the 
| German government. It will be paid to 
|either the claimants or to the German 
| government and the Commission believes 
| it should be paid to the claimants. 
| “It applies, in the first instance, to 
| those who filed these claims but upon 


9 


< 





which the Commission has not acted; and 
in the second instance, it applies to those 
| who yet can file these claims under the 
| provisions of the treaty with Germany 
which extended.the time to. two years 
within which to file late ciaims.” 





Invitation Is Received to Attend Congress 


On Family Education at Liege, Bel gium 


Meeting Is to Be Held During August; Appointment of | 


Official Delegates Asked Before April 


The Department of State announced 
Mar. 7 receipt of a note from the Belgian 
Ambassadorm Prince Albert de Ligne, 
inviting the United States to take part 
in a Congress on Family Education to 
be held at Liege, Belgium, Aug, 4 to’7, 
1930. The invitation was extended on 
behalf of the Belgian ministry for for- 
eign affairs and the committee on organ- 
ization of the Fourth International Con- 
gress on Family Education. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The Department of State has received 
a note from His Highness, Prince Albert 
de Ligne, Belgian ambassador at Wash- 
ington, inviting the United States, on 
behalf of the Belgian ministry for for- 
eign affairs and the Committee on Or- 
ganization of the Fourth International 
Congress on Family Education, to par- 
ticipate in a congress on family educa- 
tion which will be held at Liege, Belgium, 
from Aug. 4 to 7, 1930. 

The following is a translation of the 
prospects concerning the congress: 


The very special attention of interested | 


persons is called to the following points: 
1. It is urgent that governments ap- 


vate national or regional committees for 
purposes of propaganda and to notify us 
| of the composition of the committees and 
the names and addresses of the reporters. 


_3. It is necessary to carry. out inten- 
| Sive.propaganda, directed towards great 
| philanthrepic, social and educational in- 
stitutions, by lectures, by sending pros- 
| peetuses, by articles in the press, etc., 
etc., in order to secure the maximum 
number of adherences. 


4, Governments, administrations and 
large, institutions are invited to send a 
quota for at least each delegate. As the 
latter desire to keep their documents, it 
is also important to send a number of 
subseriptions for the different offices and 
libraries of the country in order that a 
large number of citizens may profit by 
the important studies which. will be pub- 
lished at the time of this Congress. 

5. Reporters are requested to send 
their papers before Mar. 1, at the yery 
latest. 

6, All countries. have an interest in 
lending serious collaboration for the de- 
| finitive creation of an international in- 





d Garonne departments through which | General, rank of brigadier general: Col.| point numerous official delegates and to | stitute of family pedagogics on the oc- 


reported some 400 to 500 persons | Henry Charles Whitehead, Quartermas-| make known their names before the | casion of the 


perished. 
ted by Department of Agriculture.) 


| ter Corps; to be constructor in the Coast 
| Guard: Edward M, Kent, 


month of April, 
_ 2. It is urgent to form. official and pri- 


25th anniversary of a 
| finding of the International Commission 
}on Family Education. 


ment to restore business and to relieve 
distress.” " y Se 

The joint_ memorandum by Secretary 
Lameel aot iecmary Teavis was. de- 
seri as based upon departmental .sur- 
veys of .industries.and upon information 
from governors of States, mayors of cit- 
ies, and other sources. It follows'in full 
text: 

“The number of persons-engaged in 
gainful octupations. in..the countty is 
probably .45,000,000. or 46,000,000, of 
whom about, 25,000,000 to. 26,000,000. are 
employes.; There are no detailed statis- 
tics as. to the, unemployed, and they can 
only be approximated. The 


n.of unemployment, 

“Upon a basis of a canvass-of trades 
employing some 17,000,000 people, and 
applying the ‘same ratio to the whole, we 
arrive at an estimated decrease of per- 
haps 1,000,000 and certainly not more 
than 1,250,000 in the number of persons 
employed at this date, as compared with 
one year ago. To estimate the total un- 
employed, an addition to.such number 
must be made for the Winter seasonal 
unemployment .and the number always 
idle in the shifts from one employment 
to another. What the total number is 
can not be, estimated, but every evidence 
indicates that the volume is one-third to 
one-half that we suffered in the last two 
previous great disturbances. 

“The normal seasonal unemployment in 
the building trades at this time of year 
is about 30 per cent, while returns show 
actual unemployment in this field to be 
about 40 per cent at this time, or an 
abnormal number of about 10 per cent. 
In addition to the building trades, 
workers in agriculture and in certain 


Gen. Hines Outlines 


Needs of Veterans 


More Hospital Space Will 
Be Required to Care for) 
Disabled Men . 


Hospital cases resulting from disabili- 





service will probably soon exceed 50 per 
|cent of those in the care \of the Vet- | 
erans’ Bureau, and future building of 
hospitals must be intended to include 
them, according to;a statement of Brig. | 
| Gen, Frank T. Hines, Director of the Bu- 
reau, made public Mar. 7. 

Gen. Hines made this statement at 2 
conference of the medical council of the4 
Veterans’ Bureau, which he urged to con- | 
| sider various phases of the question be-| 
fore submitting recommendations on fu- 
| ture hospital construction. 


Gen. Hines forecast that by 1950, at 
least 61,000 veterans under the care of 
the Bureau will be in soldigrs’ homes. 

His statement,'‘as summarized’ by’ the 
; Buréau, follows in full text: 

Addressing the eleventh: conference of 
| the medical council of the Veterans’ Bu- 
| reau, recently, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines; | 
| the Director, stressed the urgency of the’ 
| President’s request that the council make 
|a study of the probable future extent 
| of the hospitalization of veterans, and 
}explained tothe council that this study 
thust be based, necessarily, upon: esti- 
mates of the nonservice or noncompen- 
sable load, since hospital construction in| 
addition to that already authorized, can 
be justified only by the intention to pro- | 
vide hospitalization for those cases, 

The director referred to the large,ap- 
propriations recently made for hospital | 
; construction and explained that the 
necessary study must not be delayed in 
| view of the fact that other legislation 
| advocating further authorization of con- 
| struction projects, is now before com- 
mittees of Congress. This study was 
commenced on Dec. 23 by a special com- 
mittee of the council, the Director stated, | 
and he urged the full council to give 
complete and earnest consideration to 
all phases of the question before sub- 
mitting recommendations as to the policy 
to be adopted in dealing with the im- 
portant problem of future hospital con- 
struction for veterans, 


Hospita! Load 
Shows Big Increase 


“On Feb. 1, 1930,” the Director stated, | 
“the hospital load of the Bureauswas 30,- 





781 patients, only 109 less than the peak | 


of Mar. 2, 1922, and 28 more than that 
reached in February, 1925—eight months 
after the passage of the World War 
veterans act had authorized the Bureau 
to hospitalize nonservice cases, when its 
full effect, was felt for the first time. 
Since June 30, 1929, the hospital load has 
increased by approximately 3,000 cases, 
and on Dec. 31, 1929, when.the. total 
number of patients jwas 39,175, 44.93 per 
cent of these were nonservice connected 


orthcoming | 
egnaps will show the first real determina- | vomeawhere 
ti 


| ties not connected-directly with military | 





|cases. Grouped as to classes of disease,” 
the Director stated, “one out,of two of 
the tuberculous cases, one out of four. 
of the neuropsychiatric cases, and three 
out of four general cases were hospital- 
ized for nonservice connected disabilities. 

“It is obvious that the -per cent of 
this class of cases will continue to in- 
crease and in a short time will no doubt 
exceed 50 per cent of the total load. 
Considering the distance we have already 
traveled, it is equally obvious that what- 
ever further construction is undertaken 
necessarily will be intended to include the 
nonservice cases: It is because of this 
realization that the President feels that 
we should know where we are going be- 
fore any further legidlation is e?racted,” 

Gen. Hines pointed out that the prob- 
able extent of future hospitalization is 
the most important determination to be 
made by the council in their study, and 
in regard to this he said, “I think we 
can limit our discussion’ almost entirely 
to the nonservice cases, because, with 
approximately 50 per cent of the beds 
now occupied by nonservice cases, most 
certainly we can only approach. con- 
struction for the future on the ground 
of the noncompensable load. It-is, there 
fore, imperative that we ascertain as 
nearly as possible just what it will mean 
if Congress is to embark definitely upon 
a construction program for the non- 
service connected cases. 

“Since this issue will be sure to arise 
whenever’ future legislation comes up, it 
is necessary that the President and the 
Bureau have definite information as to 
what this undertaking will eventually 
involve, what will be the peak of the 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


ATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


[THOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 

"Ts Predicted by President Hoover 
Lats . ‘ et ee 2 eee eel eA . 

Low Point. of Trade and Employment Reached Early in 


January, He Asserts After Conference .. \ 
" tCoritinuee yrom Page 1.1 


branches of many manufactures and 
transportation which.are of a seasonal 
character naturally flock to the cities in 


Winter and increase their burden of un-|, 


employment. For example, a good deal 
of present unemployment in ports on the 
Great Lakes is due tq Winter, closing 
of lake’ transportation and will soon be 
relieved. . 


Industries Are Listed 4 
As Showing Improvement 

“Various ‘surveys show ‘that, based 
upon all trades, there has been an in- 
crease in employment in the country of’ 
rom 600,000. to 1,000,000 
since the low point’ at the begining of 
this year. In factory industries as a 
whole employment has: increased about 8 
per cent in this period. The following 
are among the industries which show im- 
provement: automobiles, car building 
and railway supplies, iron and steel, ag- 
ricultural ‘implements and _ electrical 
trades, millinery, shipbuilding. The sit- 
uation in some other trades hase been 
either stationary or showing’ slight de- 
clines, the. latter being © particularly 
those industries affected by changes in 
the tariff. : 

“The distribution of abnormal unem- 
ployment shows that for 36 States the 
amount is unimportant, and any pressure 
is being cared for by local authorities. 
The unemployment is, therefore, con- 
centrated in 12 States and is _concen- 
trated in the large industrial. centers. 

“The forces of recovery are steadily 
gaining estrength; the Winter seasonal 
unemployment will soon relax and, there- 
fore, the next 30 to 60 days should show 
much further improvement. 

“It would assist greatly during this 
period if évery business concern and 
every householder able to do so, would 
survey. their situation as to repairs, 
clean-ups, and betterments that must be 
undertaken sooner or later, and have 
them put in hand now with a view to 
relieving the immedjate distress in.their 
localities. It is, of course, of paramount 


| importance that the governmental bodies, 


the railroads, public utilities and in- 


| dustries should continue their able co- 


operation toward recovery by every 
prudent expansion of. their construction 
and betterment programs. 


Employment Indices — 
Of Bureau of Labor 


' The Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
showing the index of employment, as 
made public at the White House follow: 
The index in October, 1929, was 98.3. 

The index dropped to 86.0 on Dec. 30, 
1929. The index increased to 92.8 on 
Feb. 17, 1930. Between October and 
December 30 there was a decrease of 12.5 
per cent. Between Dec. 30 and Feb. 17 
there was an increase of 7.9 per cent. 
The index numbers are— 

October 

November 

December 

December 16 

December 23 ...i..5.....: 

December 80 « 

Januaty 6 .%: 

January (13 

January 20 

January 27 

February 3 

February 10 

February 17 


Attorney General Favors 
. Parole for Dr. F. A. Cook 


The approval by the Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, of the parole of 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook, serving a sen- 
tence of 14 years and 9 months in the 
Federal penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans., was announced orally at the De- 
partment of Justice, Mar. 7. 

It was stated at the Department that 
Dr. Cook -was sentenced by the District 
Court for the Northern District of Texas 
in 1924 upon conviction for fraudulent 
use of mails in floating worthless pe- 


troleum stocks. He began his sentence | 
on Apr. 6, 1926, ‘after 14 months in| 


jail pending his appeal. His sentence 
would have ended Mar. 2, 1935. His 
recommendation for parole was approved 
by the Parole Board in Jan. 1930 and 


Staves Dairy 


A 


dia Affected |, 
By ‘Strikes anc 


. Political Unrest 


Native . Leaders Maintain 
Government, Must.. Alter 
‘Fiscal Policy .to improve 
Conditions’... —_- 


«By C. Bo Spoffard 
Trade Commissioner, 
merce, at Caleutta, in Cablegram 

é ‘ to the, Department. ..- 

All. branches “of *¢omnierce and indus- 

try in India have been unsettled for some 
time by world conditions and are now 
-being. further “affected “by: political un- 
|rest. The agricultural depression ’ ex- 
| perienced in most countries during” re- 
cent years is now felt with: full. force 
in India: and. the low price being received 
for agricultural products compared with 
price levels of other. commodities has 
naturally affected the earnings of Indian 
cultivators, to’ a considerable extent. 

The unséttled labor Situation is ‘not 
expected to improve’ materially in the 
near future as the growing demand of 


| conditions will no doubt continue to-ma’ 
+for: protracted strikes, . Approximately 
140 strikes reported in India last year 
involved over 500,000 workers, who. lost 
a total of more than 12,000,000 working 
days. ‘ 


Governmeht Must ‘Act " 
Indian leaders maintain that the situa- 





‘tion can not be. altered. until tMe Gov- . 


‘ernment admits the need of a complete 


|change in its national fiscal policy in- 
cluding unqualified ‘protection for agri- 
| culture, industry, banking; marine*trans- 
port and-every other branch.of economic 
activity. While Government authorities 


depression and labor unrest it questions 
the need of a radical ‘change in fiscal 
policy. ; 

The viceroy expresses the conviction 
that were it possible to draw up a bal- 
ance sheet showing the financial ‘con- 
dition of India,*it would show’ that as a 
result “of the» development’ "which ‘has 
taken place the past century there is an 
enormous surplus of assets. ‘He appealed 
to responsible public leaders’ to“ allay 
rather. than ‘encourage feelings’ of dis- 
quiet at a time when India needs es- 
pecially the confidence ‘of the rest of-the 
world because -no substantial ‘grounds 
exist for anxiety ‘regarding ‘the ‘sound- 
ness of the country’s financial: position. 


Silver Fairly Steady 

India’s net imports of gold. and silver 
since 1900 exceeded $3,500,000,000 and 
that current annual net imports approxi- 
mate $100,000,000, consequently it would 
appear that the country is in a position 
to pay its foreign liabilities. 

The finance minister declares that the 
government has no intention of departing 
from the existing rupee exchange ratio 
and insists that the present. depression 
in trade and industry,is, not due to 
controversial ‘factors 
ment’s maintenance of money ratios .but 
rather;to falling world.price levels, a ‘de- 
creased demand,.for .raw materials fol- 
lowing collapse, .of the American. stock 
market, and tHe. failure of certain local 
industries to adjust costs of production to 
present conditions. : y ' 

Gold is dull but silver is now’ fairly 
steady after seen weakness during the 
present month, The demand has »im- 
proved somewhat due to the, low price 
and rumor of the possibility of an, import 
duty. The government claims that the 
recent weakness of silver is due chiefly 
to the poor demand in China and Indo- 
China and an increased production coin- 
cident with the reduced use of silver,for 
currency throughout the world, 

Agricultural districts are now feeling 
the influence of poor crops during the,past 
season coupled with poor demand and low 
prices for their products. but the present 
condition and prospects of standing crops 
are generally average to good. , 

NN eee 
uae sanctioned by the Attorney General 
Mar. 7. 4 

Shortly after President Hoover. en- 
tered office, one .of his early > official 
acts was to decline to commute to Dr. 
Cook’s sentence from 14 to 10 years, 
which action, if taken, would have made 
him eligible for parole last :year. 
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150,000 Passengers With 
Speed and Safety During 
Last Year, Mr, Young Says 


By Clarence M. Young 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics . 

There lies within the recollection of 
everyone a time when civil and commer- 
cial ‘aeronautics was hoped for, but did 
not exist in tangible form other than 
scattered operations of surplus war 
équipment. 

Aeronautics, to: the general public, 
was: borm a machine of war. Prior to 
our entrance in the World War, during 
our participation and for a period after 
the Armistice, virtually everything in 
‘the way of aircraft and equipment that 
was in use, possessed the earmarks of 
the military. 

To those who had faith in the develop- 
ment of. American’ commercial aero- 
nautics, it was not difficult to believe 
that’ if aircraft could carry. loads of 
bombs, machine guns, and other imple- 
ments used in the prosecution of war, 
then these same aircraft, modified ac- 
cordingly, could carry mail, passengers, 
and express. There was no question 
about the accuracy of the theory, but 
getting it into practice was another 
thing. 


Government Subsidies 


After the war, air transportation be-; 
gan to develop in Europe. with the aid 


of direct Government subsidies. Through 
this assistance, European air lines grew 
and still are growing. The geographi- 
cal arrangement of Europe and the com- 
parative close proximity of one European 
capital to another, focused more atten- 
tion on the future of air. transportation 
over there than over here. 

While Europe was experimenting with 
patsenger: air transport, the United 
States concentrated on moving the mails 
by air. When this experiment was un- 
-dertaken it was felt that if mail and 
express. could be transported across the 


» continent by aircraft operating on day 


and night schedules, and with a high de- 
gree of safety and reliability, the success 
of air passenger transportation would be 
assured. : 

‘The record of the air mail is a matter 
cf public knowledge now and the stccess 
with which the experiment met need not 
be dwelt upon here, only as it affects 
passenger operation. 

From one air mail line in 1924, the 
air transportation system of the Nation 
has grown to 93 lines in 1930. Of these 
93, 64 carry passengers, 50 carry mail, 
and 32 carry. express. Fifteen of these 
93 lines are foreign, 8 of which carry 
passengers, 12 mail, and none express. 
Of the 78 domestic air transport lines, 
56 carry passengers, 38 mail, and 82 ex- 
press. 

America Now Progréssing 

There is a “¢eitain’ amount of over- 
lapping in the foregoing figures, as some 
lines ee mail, passengers, and express, 
some. deal just in mail and express, and 
some are concerned with passengers only. 
However, the fact remains that there are 
64 éstablished lines over which one may 
fly-as a passenger either in the borders 
of the United States or beyond them to 
Canada, the West Indies, and Central and 
South América. 

In order to-make this mail. passenger, 
and ‘express. service possible, neatly 
27,000 miles of airways are in operation, 
15,000. of which soon will be. equipped 
with all modern aids to navigation, in- 
cluding interniediate landing fields for 
day‘ and night operation; radio range 
beacons, weather service, beacon lights, 
automatic telegraph typewriters, and 
radio communication. Of the total. num- 
ber of route miles, 25,000 are in the 
United States and the remainder are 
overated by American companies to for- 
eign nations in the Western Hemisphere. 
Over these’ airways there are 90,000 
plane miles flown.every 24-hour period. 

During the calendar year 1929, it is 
estimated that 150,000 passengers were 
carried for hire, and 7,700,000 pounds 
of mail and ‘2,000,000 pounds. of express 
were transported. : 

Long Haul Operations ~ 
It is unfortunate. that ‘scheduled air 


. transportation is not. available to every 


section of the country, but, for that mat- 
ter, neither rail nor water transporta- 
tion is so widespread that every village 
and hamlet in the Nation are represented 
in ‘the present surface transportation 
system. But air transportation is and 
will be easier to establish than surface 


types, notwithstanding the recent ac-, 


tivity of the Acronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce which is de- 
signed to prohibit scheduled air pas- 
senger service on fixed routes unless 
certain requirements as to developed 
airways, equipment, maintenance, and 
cperation are complied with. 

At the present tine air transportation 
shows up to the. greatest advantage in 
long-haul operations and in mountainous 
areas, Short hauls in level, populated 
sections are not intended _ to compete 
with, supplement, or supplant rail, auto- 
bile, and bus transportation and prob- 
ably never will unless our passenger 
planes develop cruising speeds of 200 
miles. an hour and our air terminals are 
located within the same proximity to the 
center of a city as,are-the rail and bus 
terminals and operate on very frequent 
schedules. 

Speed, of course, is the very essence 
and life of air transportation. Because 
it possesses the greatest speed and is 
free from the limitations imposed upon 
surface transportation by topography, 
these facts constitute the reason for the 
existence of aircraft. 

Comfort Now Available 

, But everything is not being. sacrificed 
for speed... Comfort is now available with 
speed. In Winter flying, especially, cabin 
planes are heated, easy chairs are pro- 
vided, meals are served while the passen- 
ger is en route and he may smoke, read, 
or converse with not much difficulty with 
his’ fellow passengers, while flying along 
at more than 100 miles an hour with no 
stops for traffic, no hills or mountains to 
climb, and no other form of interference 
and.delay which the public long has been 
accustomed to expect. \ 

From his comfortable position 1.000 or 
more feet above the ground, the air 
traveler may. look down with deep 
interest upon a highway over which he 
has so often traveled: He will see the 
hazardous curves, steep hills, detours, 
and dangerous intersections which have 
commanded every. moment of hig atten- 


tion while driving cross country in his 
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| Grundy and has: been employed in that 


Grundy at Lobby Inquiry 


Arthur L. Faubel, secretary of the 
American Tariff League, denied before 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee in- 
vestigating lobbying Mar. 7 that he had 
used office space assigned to Senator 
Grundy (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, in the 
Senate Office Building. 

Mr. Faubel had been summoned for 
questioning in regard to ‘published re-| 
ports that. the American Tariff League, | 
of which Senator Grundy formerly was 
an officer, was using extra office room 
allotted to the Pennsylvania Senator. 

Warren. F. Doane, editor of “The 
Manufacturei, published by a manufac- 
turers club of Pennsylvania, testified that 
he uses the office when he has work’ at 
the Capftol. He explained however, that 
‘he is on- the personal pay roll. of Mr. 


capacity, in addition to his other work, 
for a number of years at a salary of $500 
a month. 

Questioned by Senator Blaine (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Faubel testified that he 
had prepared a “very good proportion” of 
the data used in the speech of Senator 
Goff (Rep.), of West Virginia, delivered | 
in the Senate Mar. 1, on the so-called | 
coalition in the Senate. 


Senator Blaine 
Reviews Testimony 


Reviewing the testimony in the Sen-| 
ate later, Senator Blaine said that Mr. 
Doane was “not a visitor at the Senate 
Office Building. He was, has been and 
is in the employ of the junior Senator 
trom Pennsylvania at a salary of $500 
& month.” 

Mr. Doane testified that he was doing 
the same character of work in the office 
in the Senate Office Building that he 
was doing when he was located in the 
office in the Transportation Building— 
getting out data and tariff information, 
he continued. 

Replying to a statement by Senator 
Blaine that Mr. Faubel had testified he 
had prepared the data for the speech 
given by Senator Goff Mar. 1, Senator 
Goff said that “no one had prepared all 
the data used in that speech.” He ex- 
plained that the only preparation done 
by Mr. Faubel was the “looking up of 
certain statistics and the corroboration 
of certain facts,” adding that “facts 
representing the truth are not prepared 
by anyone but assembled.” 

Senator Grundy denied that Mr. Fau- 
bel had prepared data for the statement 
which Mr. Grundy presented to the 
lobby committee last Fall concerning | 
“backward States.” 
——>—_—_—_—_———_—_—_—_—_——— gy } 


|General Hines Outlines 
Veterans’ Hospital Needs | 








load to be cared for and last but not 
least, what will be the ultimate cost.” 
Gen. Hines pointed out to the coun- 
; cil that from 1928 to 1929, the hospital 
| service rendered non-service cases had | 
increased 5 per cent in yolume and ex- 
plained. that the cost ef caring for the 
non-service cases was higher. than for 
the others due to the greater turnover; 
also the necessity for traveling expenses, 
clothing for indigent patients and other 
administrative features. Gen. Hines 
emphasized the fact that while'there was 
no disposition on the part of anyone 
dealing with this matter to curtail or 
restrict the service rendered veterans, 
the magnitude of the problem makes it 
of the utmost importance that its prob- 
able scope be carefully estimated and 


| 
[Continued from Page 2.1 
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all phases. of the question be given the 
most earnest consideration and study if 
the ultimate result is to be satisfactory 
to the veterans, and economically wise. 
“We have before us now,” said Gen. 
Hines, “the proposition of taking care 
of all veterans, without any restrictions 
as to their need, that is, whether they 
could, perhaps, provide hospitalization 
and medical care for themselves, and I 
feel that this factor also should be given 
some consideration at this time.” 

Gen, Hines referred: to the present 
situation with regard to soldiers’ homes 
and gave as his estimate that by 1950, 
at least 61,000 of these veterans would 
be in soldiers’ homes. ‘For this. reason,” 
said the general, “I feel very. confident 
that what we have already undertaken 
will be fully justified, either for -hospital- 








.| ization needs or for soldiers’ home needs, 


as I stated when I recommended to the 
President, the approval of the last con- 
struction bill.” 

Referring to the, recent discussions 
and: hearings: which have taken place 
relative to the consolidation of all activ- 
ities engaged in veteran relicf, Gen. 
Hines reiterated his conviction that con- 





a experimental ! 


solidation is imperative in order that 
the President, the Congress and the 
people may be able to ascertain from 
one source, complete information con- 
cerning the structure, the functioning 
and the cost of.veteran relief. 


Bacon Produced in America Satisfes 


British Taste as Eq 


Department of Agriculture 


}and no carbon copies of it had been kept. 


| stated that he had received the ifpres- 


| assigned to the Senator frqgm Pennsyl- 


| Grundy?” asked Senator Blaine. 
| witness replied affirmatively. 


| conrfection with the office in which Mr. 


Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, announced that John G. Lerch, of 
the law firm of Lamb and Lerch, attorney 
for the Am*rican Tariff League, who war 
alleged to have been using the office of 
Senator Grundy, could not appear Mar. 
7 but would be called before the Commit- 
tee Mar. 11. 

Mr. Doane testified before the sub- 
committee that he has been editor of 
“The Manufacturer” for 12 years anc 
receives a salary of $5.000. In addi- 
tion he~ has been on the pay roll of 
Mr. Grundy at $500 a month for severa’ 
vears, though not constantly during that 
time, he stated. He explained that he 
also received $2.400 a vear as secretary 
of the Pennsylvania election law com- 
mission. 

Questioned by Chairman Caraway as 
to use of an office alloted to Senator 


'Grundy (Room 322. Senate Office Build- 


ing). Mr. Doane said that if he had work 
to do at the Capital he does it in this 
office, though much of his work is done 
in his hotel room. His duties consist of 
rescarch, assembling of statistics and 
historical data concerning legislation un- 
cer. consideration. he said. 

Four stenographers of Senator Grundy 


! : 
also use this room but no one else, the 


witness explained. 'He said that he had 
never seen Mr. Faubel in the office and 
that he had seen Mr. Lerch there but 
twice. In January, 1929, ,he came to 
Washington with Mr. Grundy and worked 
in the offices of the American Tariff 
League News Bureau. going from that 
office to the Senate Office Building within 
a few days after Mr. Grundy was ap- 
pointed Senator, he stated. 

Upon Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, asking concerning copies of ma- 
terial which he had prepared for Senator 
Grundy, Mr. Doane replied that most of 
the material was prepared as memoranda 


He denied that there was a private wire 
in thé office in which his werk is done | 
or in that of Senator Grundy (Room 333 
at the other end of the corridor, though 
there is a telephone booth in the Sen- | 
ator’s office. i 

Mr. Doane testified that he had noth- 
ing to do with preparation of data for 
the speech delivered in the Senate Mar. 
1 by Senator Goff on the so-called coali- ; 
tion, 


Mr. Doane Not 
A ‘Casual! Visitor’ 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 





sion from the exchange of remarks be- 
tween Senator Grundy. and Senator Cara- 
way in the Senate Mar. 6 that Mr. 
Doane was a “casual visitor’ at the office | 


vania. Mr. Doane said that he did not | 

consider himself a “casual visitor.” 
“You are an emvloye there of Senator 

The 


Mr. Doane testified that he had pre- 
pared the, data for the statement pre- 
sented by Mr. Grundy to the committee 
last Fall in regard to “Backward States,” 
in which the suggestion was made that 
Senators from these States should “talk 
darn small.” 

Mr. Faubel declared that he had no 


Doane does part of his work. He said, 
though, that he has been in Senator 
Grundy’s office often to confer with him 
and to introduce visiting members: of 


~~ | Book Censorship 


| 
| 


[Continued from. Page 1.] 


are held regularly on Tuesday and 
day of each- week.) ‘ Bt} 
12:15 to 1:50 p. m—The 


Senator Cutting Offers Pa- ive reporting systems which| undertaking to reach agreement and, of | conferred with the Secretary of 
PF comprehensive rep: g s} mens! 
per Signed by More Than|enable their membership to gage the| course, we realize that such efforts re-| merce, Robert P. Lamont; 


500 Edueators Against 
Barring Obscene Works 


{Continued from Page 1.) 

with the preparation or circulation oi 
this petition,” Senator Cutting declared. 
“I understand it was sent out through 
‘he National’ Popular Government League 
in order to test the opinion of censorship 
held by those citizens of the Nation 
most fitted by traiming and experience 
to judge, 

“The original framers and signers of 
the petition were: Professot Isaac E. 
Ash, Ohio University; Professor Charles 
A. Beard, author of ‘Rise of American 
Civilization’; Professor Z. Chafee Jr.. 
Harvard Law School; Professor 
Dewey, Columbia University; Judson 
King, director the National. Popular 
Government League; Professor. Joseph 
Mayer, executive secretary and treas- 
urer, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors; Doctor’ Harold G. 
Moulton, president, the Brookings Insti- 
tution: Dean Roscoe Pound, Harvard 
Law School; Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, 
attorney and author; Professor E. A. 
Ross, University of Wisconsin, and Wil- 
liam Allen White, editor and author: 

“TI shall not read the list of signatures, 
but I hope that every Senator will read 
it for himself after insertion in the 
Record. It is an impressive demonstra- 
tion of the unanimity on this subject on 
the part of men who in other respects 
are of such varied opinion, occupation 
and political belief. 

Illustrates Resentment 

“This petition is very brief, and I shall 
read it to the Senate because it so ad- 
mirably illustrates the resentment of all 
forward looking people toward the sup- 
pression of free thought and’ free speech 


|.embodied in section 305 of the tariff bill. 


“Swift and Voltaire would have enjoyed 
the final ironic suggestion that a ‘com- 
mission be entrusted with the duty of de- 
ciding how much of ancient literature 
and of modern science and thought 


| should be allowed to reach the libraries, 


scientists, and statesmen of twentieth 
century Americc.” 

The petition to which the signatures 
were affixed follows in full text: 

Whereas, section 305 of the existing 


tariff bill now contains a large and gen- | 


eral power of censorship over imported 
literature which permits customs in- 
spectors and courts to exclude from entry 
works of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Defoe, 
Swift, Fielding, Smollet, Aristophanes, 
Ovid, Dante, Voltaire, Rousseau, Tolstoy, 
Swedenborg, Ibsen and Zola, and contem- 
porary writers of great distinttion in 
other countries; also to exclude scientific 
books in the fields of medicine, psychol- 


| ogy, and so forth, and 


Whereas, it is* proposed in the pending 
tariff bill to extend this censorship to 
includé all literature and empower cus- 
toms clerks and judges to exclude from 
entry the works of leading thinkers of 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Jugoslavia, Rus- 
sia .and other countries, and certain 


speeches of the chancellor of Germany, | 


and premier of Great Britain which con- 
tain political and. economic ideas con- 
trary to those prevailing.in the United 
States; 


We, the undersigned, respectfully re- | 





ihe American Tariff League as secretary 
of the Tariff League. He has been spend- 
ing his time in both the New York and 
Washington offices of the league, he said. | 


Prepared Tariff 


Magazine Data 

Senator Blaine inquired if Mr. Faubel 
prepared data for the magazine of the 
American Tariff League and had assem- 
bled data similar to that presented in 
the sveech given Mar. 1 by Senator Goff. 
Mr. Faubel replied affirmatively. 

“How much of the data in the speech 
of Senator Goff did you prepare?” asked 
the Wisconsin Senator. 

“A very good proportion of it, 
couldn’t say how much,” -replied Mr. 
Faubel. He stated that the “newspaper 
release” furnished the press concerning 
the speech had heen prepared in the office 
of the American Tariff League. 

Réferring to the speech itself, Senator 
Blaine asked, “You take credit for it, do 


| you?” 


“Only for the data, sir,” said the wit- 
ness, later referring to this as the “raw 
material for the speech.” He explained 
that none of the speech as finally deliv- 
ered was prepared by him. 

He said that it had been prepared 
about three weeks ago and that Senator 
Goff had. asked. him personally to pre- 
pare it. Mr, Faubel explained further .| 
that it had not been decided at first who | 
should deliver the speech, Senator Goff 
or Senator Grundy. 


° 


ual to Preferred Brand | 





Announces Development of 


Hog Sides on Par With Canadian Quality 


The Department of Agriculture has at 
last produced hog sides that are satis- 
factory to the English trade and, accord- 
ing to the official report of the British 
bacon trade, “quite equal to the best 
brands of Canadian bacon,” an announce- 
ment recently. made public by the De- 
partment discloses. The announcenrent 
follows in full text: . } 

After several years of experiment the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has succeeded in producing, from Ameri- 
can hogs, Wiltshire sides satisfactory to 
the discriminating English bacon trade. 
This statement is based upon reports 
from Liverpool and London markets in 
regard to a recent. shipment, and is fur- 
ther corroborated by good English shill- 
ings paid for the American product. 

The hogs were produced on the De- 
partment’s range livestock experiment 
station at Miles City, Mont.; were fat- 
tened by the American free-choice sys- 
tem of self-feeding on a ration of ground 
barley, tankage and minera! mixture on 
alfalfa pasture; were slaughtered and 
cured in a song, plant at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and were shipped to the London 
market. 

The British consignees accommodated 
the American shippers by rendering 
separate reports on each of the dozen 
bales of sides, so that the British mar- 
ket opinion as to appearance, size and 
quality of the bacon as well as the cure, 

t be used to com t t- 


‘ 
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| experiment; 


British report commented upon the desir- 
able length and leanness of this bacon, 
and rated* it “quite equal to the best | 
brands of Canadian bacon.” 

E. Z, Russell, senior animal husband- 
man of the Department’s Bureau of 
Animal Industry, expresses particular 
gratification over the fact that hogs of 
the so-called American lard type proved 
the equal of the bacon type hog in this 
experiment, 


Four lots of hogs were included in the 
namely: Chester Whites, 
Yorkshires, a cro% of Chester White 
boars with Yorkshire sows, and a cross 
of Yorkshire boars with Chester White 
sows. Crosses of the two breeds proved 
no better than the breeds themselves. 


Mr. Russell believes that properly 
selected Poland-China, Duroc-Jersey, 
Berkshire and other American breeds of 
the so-called lard type can produce satis- 
factory Wiltshires. , 

“It is a matter not of breed,” he says, 
“but of type. We have in this country 
the porker type of hogs in every breed, 
the right feeds and _ the production 
methods necessary to satisfy the British 
specifications for a long, lean, mild-cured 
side of bacon, | 

“It is chiefly a matter of concentration 
of effort by our swiné growers and pack- 
ers 50 that when the demand for Amer- 
ican bacon is once established we may be 
able to maintain a steady, uniform and 


high-quality supply for that demand, . It 
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Be Sig Rey 


quest the Congress of the United States 
to remove the existing censorship from 


foreign literature and to decline to ex-| 


tend it, 

Commission Suggested 

But if Congress in its wisdom thinks it 
necessary to protect American citizens 
at large against literature of this char- 
acter we respectfully beg to suggest 
that it create a commisison of five, no 
more than three members to be of the 
same political party, to supervise the 
entry of literature with the view that 


the Library of Congress, college and | 


university libraries, and other accredited 
libraries may import, with the consent 
@f the commission, works otherwise 
deemed objectionable, that such works 
may, under proper safeguard, be con- 
sulted by mature students, editors, and 
writers on foreign affairs, the Depart- 
ment of State, Members of ' Congress, 
other statesmen, and scientists, \in order 
that trustworthy experts may become 
acquainted with (he literature and opin- 
ions of various countries with which 
the United States maintains commercial 
if not diplomatic relations. 


Reservoirs Urged 


For Flood Control 


'Mr. Johnson in House Asks 


Passage of Sears Bill 


Passage of the Sears bill (H. R. 9376) 
for construction of storage reservoirs 
for run-off water on tributary streams 
to the Mississippi River, was advocated 
in the House by Representative Johnson, 
(Rep.), of Hastings, Nebr., Mar. ‘7. 

Mr, Johnson said it is evident to him 
that the Representatives of several States 
who met in a conference on water con- 
servation and flood control in McCook, 
Nebr., Jan. 27 and 28 favor this bill. The 
States represented were Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Texas, and Wyoming. 

He said that fertile soil in those re- 
gions had been ruined for crops several 
times by floods, and that the floods from 
some of the smati rivers in the area had 
destroyed bridges, railroads, crops and 
human life, 

“That it is feasible and practical, and 
that it is financially justifiable to build 
these storage reservoirs, is widely the 
oninion of the engineering profession. 
That it is a national problem for the 
protection of property and of life. and 
that the time and money required for 
flood control of this kind constitutes a 


safe national investment appears to be}, 


the consensus of universal opinion.” 

Mr. Johnson also stated that this con- 
struction program would relieve the un- 
employment situation in that area, as it 
would permit the great army of unem- 
ployed there to take over these lands in 
the river valleys for farming. and the 
building of the reservoirs in itself will 
give work to many ‘others. 
ey 
should also be remembered that a hog 
that will produce a satisfactory Wiltshire 
will produce our choice domestic cuts of 
pork.” 

The Department of Agriculture is con- 
tincing the experiments at Miles City 
with the hope that satisfactory Wilt- 
shires can be produced consistently, 
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rate of production and distribution and| quire time. Permit me, however, to em- Secretary of Commerce, 


Dr., Julius K 


the weight of other factors in business| phasize that early enactment of this | the Secretary of Labor, James J. D 


progress. 

Others give little attention to the 
measurement of current business ac- 
sivity. 

It has been found, however, that these 


reports in the aggregate constitute a|econviction of the Fede~al Government | the Administration 


proposal would be welcomed by business and the Director..of 
rits of , Employment . Service, 


men not only because of the me 
the measure but also because of the ben- 
eficial effect such action would have in 
calling the attention of the public 


{ 
{ 


the United Sta 
Francis I. Jo 
regarding the business and entplo| 
situation. tate 
4:30 p. m.—James R. Garfield, ch 


to the! man of the President’s Commission 


and Conservation 


valuable background for depicting the|}and the State governments that public | the Public Domain, called to discuss ec 
broader currents of national business | improvements of economic value are to| tain phases of the Commission’s Ww 


clearly than any other source the psy- 
chological factor which has become an 
essential element in. economic develop- 
ment. They have proven of value, too, 
in disclosing minor maladjustments in 
trade and industry which affect the sta- 
bility of business. ; 
Indications that the present situation 
has stimulated to an unusual degree 
efforts to overcome the. effects of sea- 


months are forthcoming in reports from 
commercial organizations in all parts of 


from a community viewpoint. — 

In a number of cities organized pro- 
grams of community action have been 
successfully launched. These are di- 
rected, for the most part, to repairing 
and improvement and remodeling of 
houses. ‘ 

A western chamber of commerce is at- 
tempting to overcome the lull in Winter 
unemployment regarding it as the re- 
cult of a “custom with very little reason 
supporting it.” Je, 

Another has established a civic im- 
| provernent bureau for the convenience of 





country commercial organizations are 
making a concerted effort to provide em- 


private construction. _ a. 
All of these enterprises aim at the 
i stabilization of employment from the 


sonal unemployment during the Winter | 


ithe country, approaching the problem | 


ployment by encouraging and, expediting | 


with prudent judgment. 


that a special effort may be made 
the conferecs to expedite action upon 
this legislation.” 


‘Applications Denied 
By Radio Commission 


The application of Station WTMJ of 
Milwaukee, owned and .operated by the 
| Milwaukee Journal, to increase the power 
of its regional station from 1,000 to 5,000 
watts, was denied Mar. 7 by the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

To grant the application. it was ex- 
plained orally in connection with the 


Commission’s action, would necessitate a 
modification of the reallocation order of 
the Comunission, which prescribes that 
istations using power in excess of 1,000 
watts during evening hours shall op- 
erate on cleared or “heterodyne” chan- 
nels. The 620 kilocycle channel, on which 





community viewpoint. 

In view of its importance at the mo- 
ment as a stimulus to employment and 
a factor in business stabilization, both 
President Butterworth, of the Nationaly 
Chamber, and Mr. Barnes, as chairman 
of the National Business Survey Confer- 
ence, have communicated with the mem- 
bers of the conference committee consid- 
ering H. R. 5616, to provide for the ex- 
pansion of government aid in the con- 
struction of primary highways, stressing 
the advantage of an early agveement on 
the measure. 

The bill was passed by the House on 
| Jan. 21 and by the Senate on Jan, 29. 
The only difference is in the limitation 
of cost of highways to which Federal aid 
may be applied. The House fixed this 
at $15,000 per mile and the Senate at 
$25,000 per mile. . 

President Butterworth called attention 
|to the fact that the policy of Federal aid 
|in primary highway construction has 
jlong been supoprted by the National 
Chamber. In his letter to the members 
of the conference committee Mr. Barnes 
said: 

“We understand that the conferees ap- 
pointed to adjust differences of views be- 
tween the two branches of Congress are 
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home owners. In other sections of the) w TMJ operates is in neither of these! to 1,210 unlimited time. - 


advancement and that they reflect more| be expedited in every way consistent | with the President. 


Remainder’. of day.—Engaged 


“Therefore, may I express the hope| secretarial staff. and in answering: @ 
by | correspendence. : ; 


«ceomimeeeeanee aaa ts 


| categorics, and power on it is limited 


1,000 watts during evening hours. — 

At the same. time, the Commissi 
denied four other applications. resp 
ing broadcasting stations. M. R. 
of Chester, Ill., was denied his. requ 
for authority to erect a new station 
operate on 1,370 kilocycles with 15 w 

Station KMED, of Medford, Oreg., op= 
erated by Mrs. W. J. Virgin, was Te=, 
fused a request to increase power from) 
50 to 500 watts and to change frequency 
irom 1,310 to 580 kilocycles. 

The application of Station WJBO, of 
New Orleans, La., to increase ie 
from 100 watts to 1,000. watts night ; 
2,500 watts day, and to change frec : 
from 1,430 to 1,380, was re ected. 

Station KZM, of Hayward; Calif., op- 
erated by Leon Paul Zenny, was : 
its application to move its station from 
Hayward to Sacramento, and to eee 
its frequency from 1,370, time s ‘ 
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<tmong the better things. of life 
- @ : 


True pleasure, like true thrift, is 
built on value—not on’ price. So 
your Fatima, smoker is a truly 
thrifty buyer—of genuine pleasure!’ ) ~ 


WHAT A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE JUST A FEW CENTS MAKE . 


concerning 


in 


UNCEMENT 


The Attorney General’s Opinion 
on the rights of the 


~ Department of Commerce 


Investigation of Airplane Accidents 
Will Be Found in Full Text 


THE UNITED STATES 
AVIATION MAGAZINE 


which appears as Section II 


Educational Department 


of today’s United States Daily _ 


The Anited States Daily 
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Contracts 


Relieves Corporation of Tax on Profits 
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D, esident of Firm 
Took Over Projects 


pay rolls,’ materials, as well as general | 
expenses in connection with the construc- | 
tion of the bridges and the performance 
of the work in completing the contracts | 
so sold and: transf to him were 


id, typical examples of the checks 
Left to Inference on | pai¢. Ce 


. attached to and made a/ 
Failure to Claim Fraud part of the stipulation of facts. dart 
rom an ter May 31, 1921, a 
In Transaction Re Sener masa uébaged te or Seta. | 

Bet @ tion of sa s, and the perform- 
‘St. Louis, Mo.—When a corporation as- | ance of the work contemplated in said) 

contracts for the construction of | contracts, and with respect to the busi- 

idges for various counties to its presi-| ness conducted by Carpenter, ‘was con- 

dent, who —— = —_ re ducted in arf under on namé of Iowa 
earned were n xable to cor- | Bridge Construction Company. | 
oaticn under the circumstances in this m vat 
case, the Circuit Court of Appeals for | ;,ansfer of the contracts referred to was | 
the Eighth Circuit held. wi | given to the surety companies who were 
. None of the work eee | the con. | sureties upon the bonds posted by pe- 
tracts had been — oe bs en the con-|titioner for the faithful performance 
ie ear a caus the cde and completion of some of these cam 

ar? tracts, but Carpenter verbally. informe 
_ Pointed out. ‘oulati f fact q|the general agent of the surety com- 
_ There was 2 ng ae ie a . Te panies of the assignment of these con- 
“it was the duty Ms ‘ Swope. a tracts to him, operating under the trade 
MMe the court ruled ecision upon such | name of Iowa Bridge Construction Com- 

, pany. 


nck C | Transfer of Contracts 
Withheld From Counties 


, 

Neither was any formal notice of the 
assignment or transfer of these con- 
tracts given to the several counties with 
whom the contracts had been made, but 


: Ba it was customary in the bridge con- 
J, G. Gamaze for the taxpayer; BanHam struction business for contractors hold- 


F oor < - eee oi sf * ing contracts such as these, from time 
. re ito time to sublet the same, or parts 

the brief) for the Commissioner. - tte ena 2 i ee 
> d GARDNER thereof, in which event no formal notice 
“Before VAN VALKENBURGH an District | 0t. the subletting was given, either to 
Circuit Judges, and Muncen, District} ine county or municipal subdivision of 
Judge. f th the State, or the surety on the bonds 
Opinion of the Court securing the performance of the con-| 
Feb. 18, 1930. tracts. 
GARDNER, Circuit Judge, delivered the; No written contract relating to the | 
opinion of the court. | sale, assignment or transfer of these con- 
This matter is before this court on | tracts by the Iowa Bridge Company to} 
tition for review of the decision of the | Mr. Carpenter, operating under the trade | 
United States Board of Tax Appeals. | name of the Iowa Bridge Construction 
The matter was submitted to that Board | Company, other than the resolution of 
on an agreed statement of facts. So/| the stockholders of the lowa Bridge Com- 
far as material here, these facts may! pany, and the entries in the books of 
be summarized as follows: | 2ecount referred to in the stipulation was | 
_ The petitioner is a corporation organ-| made or entered into. 
qed under the laws of the State of Iowa, : 

_ = go — of anes = Taxes Are Paid 

oines, lowa, and during the fiscal | 
year ended Feb. 23, 1922, its business | By Correct Form 

consisted in the construction of bridges| J. S. Carpenter, in his individual return 
_ for certain counties in the States of | for the calendar year ending Dee. 31, | 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota and/1921, duly accounted for and paid tax 
South Dakota. |at the current rates upon all the income | 


derived from the construction of the 
Stockholders Transf er | bridges and performance of the work 
Stock to Carpenter | 


'eontemplated by the contracts so | 
transferred and assigned to him. And) 
im Seay 28, 2921, the stockholders of | the Iowa Bridge Company, in the fiscal 
titioner unanimously adopted ® reso-| sar ending Feb. 28, 1922, completed the 
ee eee ee the oo |eonstruction and work contemplated by | 
lany. and ae of 748 of the 750 out- | other contracts not sold ahd assigned to | 
Man jing shares of its stock, certain Mr. Carpenter and accounted for all in-| 
contracts and parts of combracts for the | come derived therefrom and paid taxes 
construction of bridges theretafire on: — moun derived ey 
ten completed. x Sey of this | As of Dec. 31, 1921, the ‘credit balance | 
resolution, setting forth in detail by num- | of $51,522.27 in the profit and toss: ac- | 
Ber reference the contracts which were jcount of the Iowa Bridge “Constructior | 
the subject Soest, is attached to and | Company, representing the profits reai- 
made a part of the stipulation. C 
The contracts for the construction of|sold and assigned to (Carpenter, was | 
—, oe ee in the ——s | ——— his eee pee eal . oS 
m entered into prior to the time m the accoun' nominate: o 
of the adoption of a resolution, and | Bridge Smerues loapany ee 
the petitioner, with certain minor excep- | and as of Dee, 31, , by means of en- | 
og had procured and filed ‘with the tries in the ledger accounts, closing ac-| 
fepresentatives of such counties, bonds|counts under the designation of Iowa| 
securing the faithful performance of the | Bridge Construction Company and open-| 
contracts. |ing accounts of Iowa Bridge Company, 
The contracts with the counties in|there were transferred to the Iowa 
Towa, Minnesota and North Dakota, were | Bridge Company the accounts set forth | 
executed by the petitioner, as president, 7 a 6 eiested to the wipelotens 
ead by certain surety companies as/ all such transfers being made under the 
sureties; while the bonds covering the | direction of certified public accountants. | 
contracts in South Dakota were executed | C ' , 
by the petitioner as president, and by | arpenter Responsible 
J. S. Carpenter, individually, as surety.| For Labor. Material 


Work Was Completed The resolution for the sale, assignment 


iaie i j‘and transfer of the above noted uncom- 
Within Six Months | pleted contracts recites that, “The said 


The work contemplated by the con-|J. S. Carpenter shall pay to the Iowa 
tracts so transferred and sold was all| Bridge Company an amount equal to the | 
completed in the period from June 1,/ actual cash invested by said company in| 
1921, to Dec. 31, 1921. The respective | any or all the aforesaid contracts, for | 
dates of the completion of the respec-| labor and material, and the said J. S.| 
tive contracts is set out in the stipula-| Carpenter shall relieve the said Iowa 
tion, and none of this work covered by | Bridge Company from any further re-| 
the contracts had been completed on! sponsibility in connection with the com- | 
June 1, 1921. pletion of said contracts and said J. S.| 

On May 28, 1921, the capital stock of | Carpenter shall complete, according to | 

titioner was increased from $25,000 to| the terms of all such contracts, the work | 
$100,000, and J. S. Carpenter subscribed | hereinbefore assigned to him. 
and paid for the increase in capital stock| All contracts taken by and in the name | 
on June 1, 1921, After the adoption of | of the lowa Bridge Company after June | 
the resolution by the stockholders, en-| 1, 1921, are hereby assigned and shall be | 
tries were made in the journal of the immediately turned over to J. S. Car- | 
petitioner under the direction of certi-| penter, who shall assume and do every- | 
‘fied public accountants, transferring to | thing necessary to complete same, and 
J. §. Carpenter, under the trade namc| Telieve the said Iowa Bridge Company of 
of Iowa Bridge Construction Company, | 2?Y Tesponsibility or liability in connec- | 
the accounts shown by Exhibit 2, at-| tion therewith.” 
tached to the stipulation, and the Iowa There was thus presented to the Board | 
Bridge Company retained certain debit 


of Tax Appeals for decision a question | 
accounts aggregating in value, as of May | °f law—whether the profits earned by | 
31, 1921, a sum in excess of $93,000. 


the construction of the bridges described | 
Company Enters W ork 


in the contracts transferred to Carpenter 
| were profits of the Iowa Bridge Com- 
On Petitioner’s Books 
After May 31, 1921, J. S. Carpenter, 


No formal notice of the assignment or | 


TowA BRIDGE Company 
s Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8609 


_ * Petition to review decision of the Board 
J of Tax Appeals. 


- 





| 


| pany or were profits of Carpenter. The! 
| Board, however, did not accept this stipu- | 
lation as to the facts, but made findings | 
winder the trade name of Iowa Bridge | of its own, many of which are in conflict | 
Construction Company, caused entries | with, or are not supported by, the facts | 
relating to the construction of the | as stipulated. 
| bridges and completion of the work con-| Based upon such built-up findings, the | 
templated by the contracts referred to,| Board rendered its decision, holding, in | 
be entered upon the books of account| effect. that the profits resulting from the 
; tofore used by the petitioner. The|completion of these contracts were the | 
Fiek ioner completed the construction of | profits of the Iowa Bridge Company, and 
"certain bridges and work contemplate | not the profits of J. S. Carpenter. 
' by the contracts entered into by it prior! . e 
_ to May al. et. ween were not referred Stipulation of Facts 
to or transferred by the resolution of | "1 i 
the stockholders, and al] entries subse- | Sole Evidence Filed : | 
vquent to May 31, 1921, relating to the! _, The’? was mo evidence before the| 
truction of such bridges or the com- | Board of Tax Appeals except the stipu- 
of such work, were entered on|/ation of facts, and it was clearly the| 
books of account theretefore used by | duty es a to base its decision | 
itioner under si ion | UPN such tacts. 
( Prides oe designation | That it has not done so was frankly | 
©) Gertain. machinery, equipment and admitted by counsel appearing for the 
. owned by petitioner on May 31, | Gove'mment on oral argument, whe said | 
2021, were used by J. S. Carpenter, op. | that “we admit the Board of Tax Ap-| 
; under the trade name of Iowa | Peas has found facts not supported by | 
Construction Company, in the the stipulation, but it has found sufficient | 
bletion of the said contracts sold and | {#¢ts Supported by, the stipulation to 
Pansferred to him, and subsequently to | support its decision. 
ay 31, 1921, in the completion of said 
he purchased and used ma- 


e 
machinery, tools and equipment | the facts those disclosed by the stipula- 


Sowa Bridge Company. | Board of Tax Appeals 


hecks Are Drawn ave ad Sosemistioner of Internal 
; | Revenue, 32 Fed. 225; Kendric 

) Defray Expenses | Coal & Doek Co. v. Commissioner of In- 

wGarpenter, under the trade name of /ternal Revenue, 29 Fed. (2d) 559; 
Bridge Construction Company, | United States v. Paugh, 99 U. S. 265. 

@ bank account with the Peo-; As said by this court in St. Paul Ab- 

Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, | stract Co. v. Commissioner of Internal 


nay 
aa 
> 


a 


' that company from its obligations cre-| 


| acter were frequently sublet. 


| ized from the completion of the contracts | were made thereunder. 


|tract of any subsequent performance 


| 728; 


c ” The question pre-} amount of $20 to pay, pays the same | 
i sented to this court is a question of law,| by handing to his creditor two checks 
; but in deciding that question of law 1t| 
, equipment and tools in addition is the duty of the court to accept a8} payment of his debt to the amount of | tax law, relative to determination and ap- 


-+ 


Decision Restricted 
To Stipulated Facts 


No Part of Work Covered by 
Agreements Complete at 
‘Time of Transfer 


undisputed there remains no’ question 
of fact in the usual sense of the term, 
but where the eer facts are agreed, 
it is a question of law whether such 
facts justify the finding of an ultimate 
fact required by the statute,” and again 
it is said, “We think that we must ex- 
amine the stipulated facts and determine 
whether they justify the conclusion. that 


| this petitioner is not a personal service 


corporation within the meaning of the 
statute.” 


Validity of Contracts 
Should Decide Title 


The Government concedes that if the 
‘yansfer and assignment of these con- 
tracts to Carpenter was valid, “then the 
profits arising therefrom belong to him, 
and not to the Iowa Bridge Company. 

It is further conceded that as_ be- 
tween the company and Carpenter the 
transfer was good, and that as between 
Carpenter and the Iowa Bridge Com- 
pany, Carpenter was entitled to the 
rrofits arising from the completion of 
the work. But it is contended that the 
contracts in the first instance were the 
contracts of the Iowa Bridge Company 
and the assignment could not release | 


ated thereby, and therefore the porfits| 
must first have been its income. | 
Unlessyexpressly prohibited by statute, | 
all ordinary business contracts, ae 
are not necessarily personal in character, | 
are assignable. Public contracts, in the| 
absence of any statutory provision or| 
rule of public policy restricting the right | 
of assignment, may be assigned. Willis- | 
ton on Contracts, section 418; American | 
Bonding & Trust Co. v. Baltimore & O.| 
S. W. R..Co., 124 Fed. 366; Panhandle | 
Lumber Co. v. Mackay, 21 Fed. (2d) | 
916; Devlin v. New York, 68 N. Y. 8. 
There was nothing in the nature of | 
these contracts which required the per-| 


| sonal services of either of the contract- | 
ling parties, and it appears from the! 
| stipulation that contracts of this char-| 


The con- 
tracts were therefore clearly assignable, | 
and there remains to consider whether | 
or not they were in fact assigned. i 


Contract Assignments 
Matter of Record 


The means by which these contracts | 
were sought to be assigned was the adop- 
tion by the stockholders of a resolution. 
This was made a matter of record, and 
the books of the company otherwise indi- 
cate an assignment of the contracts. 

Carpenter accepted the assignment, | 
acted thereon, performed all of the con- | 
tracts, and performance by him was ac-| 
cepted by the counties with which the! 
contracts were made, and settlements | 
Before the mat- 
ter was the subject of consideration by | 
the Board of Tax Appeals the assign- 
ment and contracts had been fully exe- 
cuted. 

An assignment need not be iff any par- 
ticular form so long as it indicates the 
intention of the parties, and the assign- 
ment here in question not only indicates 
the intention of the parties, but all of} 
the interested parties acquiesced therein | 
and acted thereon. Potter v. American 
Printing Co. (La.) 165 N. W. 1044; State | 
Cent. Savings Bank v. St. Paul Fire | 
& Marine Ins. Co., 184 Ia. 290, 168 N.| 
W. 201; In re McCauley, 158 Fed. 322; | 
Williston on Contracts, section 470; 
Williston on Contracts, section. 1875./ 
There was clearly a novation. The con-| 
tracts were performed by the assignee | 
and the performance thereof was ac-| 
cepted by the contracting parties, 


{ 


j 


Williston Contracts 
Case Is Cited | 


In Williston on Contracts, section 420, 
the author says: “By whatever name the | 
parties may call the transaction, if it is | 
made clear that the so-called assignor | 
intends by the transaction to be free | 
from all further liability, it seems that 
acceptance by the other party to the con- 
from the so-called assignee, would 
amount to assent to a proposed-novation, | 
and the so-called -assignor would be dis- | 
charged from further liability.” 

The fact that by reason of the transfer | 
of these contracts to Carpenter and their | 


| performance by him resulted in a lessen- | 


ing of the tax burden which would have 
been imposed had the contracts been 
fully completed by the Iowa Bridge 
Company, is not material. Tax on the | 
income resulting from the completion of | 
the contracts was paid by Carpenter and 
there was nothing illegal in the transae- | 
tion. 

In fact, it is held that even though the 
transaction is a device to avoid the bur- | 
den of taxation, or to lessen that burden, | 
it is not for that reason alone illegal. | 
U. S. v. Isham, 17 Wall. 496, 87 U. 8. 
Weeks v. Sibley, 269 Fed. 155;! 
Fraser v. Nauts, 8 Fed. (2d) 108. 

As said by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in United States v. Isham, 
supra, “It is said that the transaction 
proved upon the trial in this case, is a 
device to avoid the payment of a stamp | 
duty, and that its operation is that of a} 
fraud upon the revenue. This may be! 


} true, and if not true in fact in this case, | poses, 


it may well be true in other instances. 


Stamp Act of 1862 | 
Clarifies Check Law 


“To this objection there are two an-| 
swers: (1) That if the device is carried | 
out by the means of legal forms, it is 
subject to no legal censure. To illus-| 
trate: The stamp act of 1862 imposed a! 
duty of 2 cents upon a bank check, when | 
drawn for an amount not less than $20. | 

“A careful individual, having the 


of $10 each. He thus draws checks in|} 


$20 and yet pays no stamp duty. This 
While his | 
| operations deprive the Government of 
|the duties it might reasonably expect 
| to receive, it is not perceived that the 
practice is open to the charge of fraud. 

“He resorts to devices to avoid the 
| payment of duties, but they are not 
| illegal, He has the legal right to split 


checks for the payment of alii Revenue, supra, “Where the facts are/up his evidences of..payment and thus) tion. 


& 


| North Texas National Bank, Docket No. | 


|aveid the tax. 
| sidering is of the same nature.” 


| said: “The fact that by the procedure 


| the tax 


Board of Tax 
‘Not Supported 


stipulation of facts, it ‘was clearly the 


upon such facts, and when that was not done, the court will accept as the. 
facts those disclosed by the stipulation, and not the facts as found by the 


Board of Tax Appeals.—Iowa Bridge 


V_U. S. Daily, 62, Mar. 8, 1930. 


Gross Income—Constructive. Receipt—Income From: Contract .Assigned by 


Corporation to its President— 


here a corporation assi 


contracts had been completed at the 


formed by the president under a trade name, the profits earned by the 


construction of the bridges were not 


president when there was no claim of fraud and the motive was at most a 
matter of inference; a device to avoid the ‘burden of taxation, or to lessen 
that burden, is not for that reason alone illegal—lIowa Bridge Co. v. Com- 
(C. C. A. 8)—V U. S. Daily, 62, 


Deductions—Bad Debts—Requirements Stated—When Debt Ascertained to 


missioner, 


be Worthless—Evidence— 


Where a decedent who was an experienced business man, but kept no books 
of account except his bank book, made advances to a company from time to 
time during the period 1913 to 1922, but the company lost money 


each year, and the evidence showed 


charge of the business and favored liquidating it, held that all the statutory 
requirements for claiming a bad debt deduction were present, namely, there 
was an existing debt, part of the debt had been ascertained to be worthless 
during the taxable year, and it had been charged off within the taxable year. 
(C..C. A. 7)—V U. S. Daily, 62, Mar. 8, 1930. 


—Jones v. Commissioner. 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated March 7 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Subscrib- 
ers who are interested in any de- 
cision not so designated should write 
to the Inquiry Diwision, The United 
States Daily. 


Herbert L. May, Docket No. 23138. 

The petitioner is not entitled to a 
deduction for an alleged loss result- 
ing from the sale of a property used 
for many years as his residence, 
where he entered into a lease of the 
property, but before the lessee took 
possession, and within a few days, 
the lease was cancelled and the prop- 
erty sold. 

W. Brodnax, Mrs. W. Brodnax, Docket 
No. 20220, 30221. 

The petitioners in computing their 
net incomes for 1922 are not entitled 
to any deduction on account of cer- 
tain municipal bonds involved herein. 


| 
} 





41112. 

The evidence fails to. show that 
the amount of $92,600.24, expended 
bythe petitioner in the-fiscal year 
ended Apr. 30, 1927, is a proper de- 
duction from gross income, and:the 
respondent’s action with respect 
thereto is approved. 


Fr | Index and Digest a 
Federal. Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out,'pasted on Stantlard 
/ 00) Library-Indew and File Cards, and filed for reference. ; 
_-_ooe r—-! => ‘ 


A ppedle-—Evidence—Stipulations—When Board Found Facts 
by Stipulation— 
When there was no. evidence before the Board of Tax Appéals except. the 


ed contracts for the censtruction of bridges for 
various counties to its president who was the owner of 748 of the outstanding 
750 Shares of the company’s stock, and none of the work covered bythe 


| the Memphis & Charleston Railway Com- 


| United States, on Mar. 5, to reverse the! 
| decision 


| valuation of the appellant’s property in | 





The device we are con- 


This principle is not seriously con- 


| troverted by counsel for the Commis- 
| sioner of Internal Revenue, and in fact, 
| the rule has beén recognized and applied 
| by the Board of Tax Appeals in Robert 
| Jeminson Jr..et al., as 


istee, B. T. A. 
Dec, 1259, 3 B. T. A. 780; where it is 


taken the corporation avoided a tax is 
not sufficient reason, in the absence of 
proof of fraud, to hold the transaction 
other than what it actually was.” 
There is no claim of fraud in this case, 
and the motive is at most a matter of 
inference. It appears from the accounts | 
attached to the stipulation of facts and 
made a part of this record, that a con- 
siderable amount of the capital of the 


| against the appellant is a special assess- 





petitioner was invested in obligations of 
the counties, represented largely. by 
county warrants. 

The rate of tax to be paid by the | 
petitioner, being a corporation, is com- 
puted with reference to its invested cap- 
ital, and capital invested in tax exempt 
securities is excluded. This would re- 
sult in a high rate of taxation for the 
Iowa Bridge Company, while on the 
other hand, Carpenter, as an individual, 
was subject only to the rates of taxes 
imposed by the law, regardless of in- 
vested capital. 

This fact may or may not have induced 
the transaction, but as thefe is nothing 
illegal or reprehensible in the transac- 
tion it must be sustained. 

It follows that the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals should be and is 
reversed and set aside and the case re- 
manded with instructions to determine 
in controversy in accordance 
with the view herein expressed. 


Bilis Introduced in 
State Legislatures | 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 
S. 424. My. McBrayer. License fee of 
$250 on State highway contractors; Roads 
and Highways. 
State of New York 


S. 971. Mr. Mastick. Amends section 360, 
tax law, so as to permit deductions from net 
income for personal income tax purposes, of 
contributions or gifts to any trust, commu- 
nity chest, fund or foundation organized for 
religious, charitable, literary and similar pur- 
and to veterans’ organizations or so- 
cieties and fraternal societies operating under 
lodge system; Taxation. 


5.972, Mr. Mastick. Amends subd. 6, sec- 
tion 365, tax law, by providing income of a 
trust applied to payment of premiums on in- 
surance policies irrevocably payable in man- 
ner spgcified in subd. 10, section 360, shall be 
ineludéd in computing personal net income of 
grantor; Taxation. 

8. 973. Mr. Mastick. Amends subd. 1, sec- 
tion 373, tax law, by providing amount of 
personal income tax due under any return 
must be determined within three years after 


| return was made, instead of due; where no 


return is filed tax may be assessed at any 
time; Taxation. 


S. 979. Mr, Mastick. Amends section 260, 


portionment of mortgage recording taxes; 


tion, and not the facts as: found by the! practice ‘and this system he pursues | Taxation. 
St. Paul Ab-| habitually and persistently. 


S. 980. Mr. Mastick. Amends section 
| 258-a, tax law, relative to recording tax on 
instruments not recorded by providing among 
other things that copy of each instrument 
shall be filed with and preserved by recording 
officer; where instrument subject to tax has 
been lost or destroyed commission may de- 
termine taxable amount and authorize re- 


cording officer to give receipt therefor; Taxa- 


‘ 


AuTHonrzen ‘STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presenter Herein, BEING 
IsHeD WiTHoUT CommENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Deduction Is Allowed for Bad Debt 
When Statutory Provisions Had Been Met 


Court Holds Debt of Taxpayer Had Been Ascertained,to 
Be Worthless During Taxable Year 


Chicago, Il.—A deduction for a bad $142,668.56. Thé first note was payable 
debt should have been allowed under| one year after date, the others were pay- 
the circumstances of this case, the Cir-|.able on demand, and all bore: interest at 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh | 7 per cent per annum from “ate. .On its 
Cireuit Held. The decedent was an. ex- | face the second note, dated Dec. 6; 1916, 

rienced business man, but kept no/ and calling for $3,000,.c pears to be El- 

oks of account except his bank book. | lis’ personal note, but it is uncontradicted 
From 1913 to 1922 -he made advances to' that the proceeds of all the notes -were 
a company. from time to time. The com-| advanced to the mpany. . All other 
pany lost money every year and in 1917| notes up to an! including Apr. 1, 1917, 
decedent’s son was put in charge of the| were executed by the company by Hugh 
business. The evidence showed that the | Ellis, president; all notes subsequent to 
decedent said he would never get his| Apr. 1, 1917, were executed by. the. Com- 
money out of the company and that he pany by Howard B. ' nes, president. 
favored a liquidation. All the statutory! The Company was in the business c? 
requirements for claiming a bad debt | manufacturing nuts, bolts, automatic 
deduction were present, the court ruled,| screw machines, parts for automobiles,. 
namely, there was an existing debt, part | parts for typewriters, and parts for add. 
of the debt had been ascertained to be|ing machines. The business was con- 
worthless during the taxable year, and | ducted in a small shop and 15 persons 
it had been charged off within the tax-| were employed. A contract with the 
able year. English government had been obtained 
Eiza A. JONES ET AL., EXECUTORS by Ellis for the manufacture of gun bars 
v. for English shells, but the contract had 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE | beén taken at such a figure that the Com- 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh pany operated at a loss. When the United 
Circuit. States entered the war, more machines 
No. 4247. were installed and the Company con- 
Petitions for review of orders of the | tinued to fill orders. Decedent loaned 

Board of Tax Appeals. money to it to buy these machines. After 
Before ALSCHULER, PAGE and Sparks,| the war it did no business for about a 

Circuit Judges. resi ora went Roe ~ a 

‘ Findings of Fact an usiness. Business. impro‘ed in the lat- 
" Feb. i 9 - bari or part of 1019 and oan part, of 1920. 

These causes are brought to this court’| Ccecent loaned the Company\ more 
by petitions for review. They involve in- in Oe Peltor iene cast help I ie bere 
come taxes for the years 1921 and 1922 ness suffered a slum and t be x usi~ 
in the respective amounts of $26,253.57 rent to the residmit of ‘th Cathe a 
and $18,496.32, and challenge the orders | f"'"I901 ‘that it. could not overate ats 
of ga a gee et the et — profit , OUETO A. ee 

oard of Tax Appeals entere ec. 17, ' 
2 1928. The petitioners in the consolidated sents a on ears See Nang deed 
Railroad Seeks Reversal of | cases are the duly qualified executors of | in the Company to decedent’s son; Howard 
; z - z | the estate of Arthur B. Jones, who died B. Jones, to see if thereby it ibl 
Mississippi Supreme Feb. 21, 1927. Hereinafter the decedent | ;- , pi . Was Poets. 
Court Road Tax Decision) 


* 
é 


i 
“5 


duty of the Board to base its decision 


Co. v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 8)— 


time of the assignment, but was per- 


taxable to the cérporation but to the 


ar. 8, 1930. 


y 


that decedent placed his own son in 


Order Asked to Stop 
Mississippi Tax Levy 


wilt hin coheed 16. te nach: to keep the business from going into 


Dgcedent, from 1906 through 1922, was we ee aoa Benes oe 
: ’ ; ; managing trustee of the estate of Mar- quiring all the stock of the Gompany ex- 

Claiming that it is entitled to an in-| Shall Field. In 1913 Hugh Ellis asked leept one share held by the secretary of 
junction to restrain the collection of an| decedent to loan money tu the E. C. Man- | tne corporatior., batate president and 
assessment for special road district taxes | ufacturing Company, hereinafter re-/haq entire control of it. Its financial 
imposed by the Oldham road district | ferred to as the Company, a corporation 


3 . ‘ tatements were furnished decedent 
: saat : in which Ellis owned half of the stock. | ® 
in the State of Mississippi, counsel for) Décedent edvanced money to. the Com. monthly. In 1919 he stated to Richard 


3 ; . H. Peel, who helped him prepare his im- 
pany from time to time and received | ome tax returns for 1921 and 1922, 
therefor 47 notes, dated respectively from 'that he would never get his money out 
and including Sept. 26, 1913, to and in-| o¢ the company, but gave no reason for 
cluding Dec. 5, 1922, and aggregating | thinking so. In 1921 decedent became 
concerned about the business and at that 
time favored liquidation of the company. 
Efforts were made to combine with other 
corporations and to sell the business, 
but all attempts failed. Decedent loaned 
the company more money, the purpose 
of which was to allow it to stop taking 
new business and to finish up that which 
it had on hand, and in order to pay rent 
so that it could stay long enough to 
liquidate the plant to the best advan- 
tage. é 
To be continued in the issue of 
Mar. 10. 


pany asked the Supreme Court of the | 


of the Mississippi Supreme! 
Court in the case of Memphis & Charles- | 


ton Ry. Co. v. Page et al., No. 276. ; 
1-| Better Tax Collection: 


: John B. Hyde, arguing for ihe seve 
ant, stated that the area of the district * 

Planned in Oklahoma | 
State of Oklahoma: 


is 2,950 acres, of which appellant owns 
Oklahoma City, Mar. 7. 


only 57.79 acres, which is 1.9 per cent! 
of .the whole acreage but the assessed | 
Approximately a half million dollars in 
| gross production taxes are not collected 
each year, State Auditor A. S. J. Shaw 
recently said in an address. There is 
little. trouble in collecting the tax from | 
the large produced or the large royalty | 
owner, but there are thousands of small 
accounts that it) is impossiblé to colléct, 
the State auditor declared. Field mén 
have more thaw paid their salaries in the 
amount of penalties in addjtion to col- 
ae more than $500,000 per year, he 
said. 

Bills have been introduced in several 
legislatures requiring the pipe line com- _ , Helena, Mar. 7. 
‘panies to pay the tax for each individual| A schedule of minimum valuations. for 
and to deduct the amount of tax. from his.| livestock has been promulgated by the 
check. While this seems like a reason- | State board of equalization for use by 
able proposal, it would work a hardship | the county assessors in 1930. Special 
upon the pipe line companies, Mr, Shaw attention is directed to discrepancies in 
| explained. The solution to the problem, | the number of livestock as reported by 
he said, is to give the State auditor au- | the State department of agriculture and 
thority to demand payment of any delin- | 25 listed on the assessment rolls. The 
quent’s tax and if unable to collect it | board arrived at its minimum valuations 
from the individual, to require the pipe | by taking an average of, the recom- 
line company to withhold and pay the ' mendations of. the assessors, together 
tax. | with the opinions of livestock owners 
and organizations. : 

In its communication to the assessors 


Revenue Bureau Files the board said: “It had been hoped that 
conditions would justify some increase 


Appeal in Tax Action | {;;; year. However, such is not the case. 
‘On the other hand, the wool and mutton 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue bas | market has compelled a reduction, in the 
| appealed the case of: sheep values, and we might suggest a loss 

Chicago Portrait Company, B. T. A. | in assessed valuations of over $4,000,000. 
Docket No. ‘21396; from decision of 
Board of Tax Appeals to Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 


the district is 62.39 per cent of the en- 
tire assessed valuation in the district. 
Unconstitutionality’ Claimed 

Mr. Hyde contended that chapter 277 
ef the Laws of 1920, under which the 
district was organized was unconstitu- 
tional in that no notice. was given the 
appellant as to the organization of the 
cistrict. The money derived from the 
Oldham district bonds was used to 
straighten and improve a neighboorhood 
road of about 2% miles in length with 
a % mile fork, Mr. Hyde stated. > 

Such an improvement in no way bene- | 
fited the appellant but was a direct bene- | 
fit and convenience to the neighborhood | 
and residents of the district and the| 
owners of the gravel pits located therein, 
Mr. Hyde stated. 

. Assessments Are Opposed 

Even though the Mississippi* Supreme 
Court characterized this district as an 
“ad valorem taxing district and not a 
special benefit assessment district,” Mr. 
Hyde continued, such a_ characteriza- 
tion of the nature of the tax imposed is 
not binding on the supreme court and con- 
tended that upon consideration it will find 
that under the facts of the case there is 
no question but that the assessment | 





Reduction in Montana 
* Livestock Tax Planned 


State of Montana: 


ment for a local improvement. 

W. W. Magruder, for the appellees, 
asserted that as the assailed tax was 
general and ad valorem, its legality does 
not depend upon the receipt of any spe- | 
cial benefit by the appellant. If the 
appellant had any just cause for com- 
plaint when this district was organized, 
Mr. Magruder declared, it should have 
been asserted, by appéal or otherwise, 
before the bonds of: the district were 
issued. 


State Was Not Restricted 

In establishing its system of roads 
through the subordinate agency of road 
districts the State of Mississippi was not 
restricted to the organization of benefit 
districts only, Mr. Magruder stated. 

Benjamin H. Charles also argued for 
the appellees that all questions having to 
do with the original creation of the Old- 
ham road district are foreclosed by judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Missis- 
sippi. For the eourts now to hold that 
the district was organized under an in- 
valid act would paralyze hundreds of 


|Georgia Starts Drive ; 
For Automobile Taxes 





S. 1042. Mr. Mastick. Amends section 288, 
tax law, relative to determination of motor 
fuel tax on failure of distributors to file re- 
turns, certiorari order to review determina- 
tion not to be granted unless tdk and under- 
taking have first been given to tax depart- 
ment; Taxation. 


S. 1043. Mr. Mastick. Amends subd. 1, 
section 289-b, tax law, by providing penalty 
for not paying motor fuel tax within re- 
quired time shall be 5 per cent of tax amount 
plus 1 per cent for each month of delay; 
Taxation. ? 


A. 1296. Mr. Pratt. Amends subd. 1, sec- 
tion 373, tax law, by providing amount of 
personal income tax due under any return 
must be determined within three years after 
return was made, instead of due; where no 
return is filed tax may be assessed at any 
time; Taxation. 

A. 1297. Mr. Pratt. Amends subd. 6, sec- 
tion 366, tax law, by providing income of a 
trust applied to payment of premiums on in- 
surance policies irrevocably payable in man- 
ner specified in subd. 10, section 360, shall 
be included in computing personal net in- 
come of grantot; Taxation; 

A. 1298. Mr. Pratt. Amends section 360, 
tax law, so as to permit deductions from net 
income for personal income tax purposes, of 
contributions or gifts to any trust, commu- 
nity chest fund or foundation organized for 
religious, charitable, literary and similar pur- 
poses and to veterans’ organizations or so- 
cieties and fraternal societies operating under 
lodge system; Taxation. 

A. 1309. Mr. Pratt. Amends section 
258-a, tax law, relative to recording tax on 
instruments not recorded, by providing 
among other things that copy of each instru- 
ment shall filed with and preserved by 
recording officér; where instrument subject 
to tax has been lost or destroyed 





Tax Exemption Denied 
Florida City Busses 


State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Mar. 7. 
The motor vehicle department has ‘fo 
right to issue exempt automobile tags 


Oy 
road districts and strike down millions 
in the public securities now owned by 
Charles concluded. . _. Atlanta Mar. 7, 
S. R.. Prince, L. E. Jeffries, and Ely Intensive campaigns for the collection 
B. Mitchell were on the briefs with Mr. | of delinquent automobile license taxes 
gruder, Walker & Magruder were on the | Mar. 5, according to Secretary of State 
briefs with Mr. Magruder. George H. Carswell and State Tax. Com- 
| missioner R. C. Norman. The eee 2 
missioner, has charge of motor. license 
| Your Income Tax | tax collections, while the State tax com- 
|missioner administers the sales tax, it 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue anne pesrormes of the Piste, jhighway 
Charitable contribution and gifts are |@¢Partment will cooperate with agents 
deductible within limitations provided by of the secretary of state in apprehend- 
aes es | have not yet secured their 1930 tags, Mr. 
Se atiia teat 6 conmunity chest, | Carswell said. Agents have started to 
fund, or foundation must meet severa! | C0V855 the State, county by county, in 
erated exclusively for religious, charita- | °°Tding to Mr. Norman. 
ble, scientific, literary, or educational i; 
’ Auto Sale License Law 
cruelty to children and animals. No part 
of this income must inure to the benefit 
cf private stockholders or individuals. ‘ 
3 State of Alabama: 
fund, church-buildings funds, and for Montgomery, Mar. 7. 
the benefit of other activities of the An automobile dealer or agent from 
chureh are deductible. Pew rents, as- 
es pe biles into Alabama and sells and delivers 
regarded as contributions. Gifts to any | them there can be required to pay tax 
corporation or association organized cr | and take out a license in only one county, 
devoted to the advancement of learning 
Mar. 3. The opinion answered the ques- 
Gifts to an individual are not deducti-|tion as to whether such a dealer or 
ble, but if made to a charitable organi- | agent should be. required to pay a tax 
may be deducted even though the or-|of automobiles was made. 
ganization distributes funds among the 
individual beneficiaries. 
may determiné taxable amount; Taxation. 
A. 1310. Amends section 260, tax law, rela- 
tive to determination and apportionment of 
A. 1446. Mr. Pratt. Amends section 288, 
tax law, relative to determination of motor 
fuel tax on failure of distributors to file re- 

d un-|im connection with the operation Of a 
onaking hove been frst given to tax de- | municipal automobile line for profit, At- 
partment; Taxation. torney General Fred H.. Davis has ad- 
tion 289-b, tax law, by providing penalty for | sioner. The City of Daytona Beach, the 
not ‘paying motor fuel tax within required opinion explained, proposes to operate 
time shall be 6 per cent of tax amount plus city owned busses for hire, and as such 

tate of T . 

H. 52, Mr. Outer, Levying 25 cents per | the city for its own municipal purposes, 
allon tax on malt products; Revenue and | they should not be. furnished’ with 
exempt tags, the attorney general ruled, 


investors all over the country, Mr. State of Georgia: 
Hyde., James A. Cunningham and Ma- | and State sales taxes were inaugurated 
of staté, as ex-officio motor vehicle ¢o 
By Robert H. Lucas , was explained. 
eo tevennd atk: te ‘cater Wheat oO ing delinquent automobile owners who 
teste. Such orgauizatioris’ must be op- order to check the sales tax returns, ac- 
purposes, or for the prevention - of . 
Clarified in Alabama 
Contributions made to a missionary 
an adjoining State who brings automo- 
sessments, and dues paid to churches are 
the attorney general’s department ruled 
are exempt. 
zation, as defined by the revenue act,!in each county where sale and delivery 
NN, EE EE  _’¥_ ca CAAA LALA 
mortgage recording taxes; Taxation. 
turns, certiorari order to review determina- 
A. 1447. Mr. Pratt. Amends subd, 1, sec- | vised the State motor vehicle commis- 
1 per cent for each month of delay; Taxation. busses will not be used” exclusively by 
‘axation, 
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Production 


: 


“Argentine Business 
Continues. Dullness 


Curtailment of Industries in 
. Japan Causes Oversupply 
Of Electric Power 


Business conditions in other countries, 
covered by the Department of Commerce 
in its weekly review of world economic 
conditions made public Mar. 7, are 
marked generally by waiting attitudes, 
with overturns quiet in most cases. 

Border cities in Canada show more 
activity in automobile manufacturing, al- 
though January exports were much lower 
‘ than in the same month of the previous 

ear. The Department’s statement fol- 
ows in full text: 


Business Continues Dull 


’ Inthe Argentine 


‘ 


. waiting attitude. Imports are apparently 


Argentina—Business continues to be 
dull and most merchants have adopted a 


declining slightly. Exports are slow and, 
so far, much lower than during the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. 
Estimates of the corn crop still vary 
widely but the weather for late planting 
is favorable. The first airplane via the 
east coast carrying mail arrived m New 
York, thus inaugurating a new weekly 
air service. The local press has printed a 
_ telegraphic resume of the report of the 
D’Abernon Mission and so far local com- 
_Inent regarding it has been favorable. 
Australia —Maainene conditions in Aus- 
. tralia have not improved, and the ex- 
change and local financial situation are 
somewhat more unsatisfactory now than 
at this time a year ago. The exchange 
, rate has moved up another 10 shillings to 
. 62 shillings 6 pence per £100, and bank- 
ers are progressively rationing exchange, 
although. the Commonwealth Bank con- 
tinues to ship gold to bolster up the Lon- 
don balance. Since last July a total of 
£17,000,000 in gold has been either 
shipped or is earmarked for shipment in 
the near future. The Commonwealth 
. Bank’s London balance now totals only 
- £3,000,700, as compared with £19,300,000 
A slight improvement has 
occurred in Australian bonds on the 
‘London market, due largely to re- 
vised estimates of the wheat yield, but 
local gilt edged and other securities con- 
tinue to decline. Owing to the shortage 
of loan moneys, government construction 
projects are being curtailed and: person- 
nel is being reduced wherever possible. 
The coal deadlock continues and construc- 
tion activities are slow in all lines. 


Improvement Tendency 
' Shown in Brazil 


Brazil—The Brazilian business. situ- 
ation is showing a slight tendency to 
improve especially in the Rio de Janeiro 
district, but thus far there is. little dif- 
‘ference in actual volume of business, and 
there is_no change.in basic conditions. 
Foreign trade exports for the months 
of January to November, inclusive, 1929, 
amounted to £87 ,879,000 and imports to 

$5£79,881,000. This gives a slightly more 
favorable balance than in 1928, but one 
that is still far below'the five year aver- 
age. It is felt that general business 
will react favorably after the presiden- 

. tial election in March, the present uncer- 
. tainty being at least partially responsible 
, for the ¢ greatly restricted ordering. Al- 
. though it is hoped that recent months 
“Shave seen the worst of the commercial 

. depression, conservative opinion is that 
normal business is still many months 
~ away. anufacturing industries con- 
* tinue exceedingly depressed with liquida- 
‘tion sales lowering price levels and im- 
peding new production. Private con- 
struction work is fairly active, but 
unemployment in most lines is in- 
creasing. 

Statistics for January to November 

~ foreign trade show a favorable balance 
of £8,000,000 as compared with the latest 
five-year average of over £10,000,000. Ex- 
change has changed very little. Over 
$5,000,000 worth of gold was shipped to 
New York on Feb. 27. Coffee exports 
have been heavy. 

British Malaya.—Plans were an- 
nounced during the past week for the 
establishment of a chain of aerodromes 
throughout + British Malaya between 
Singapore and Kedah. It is stated that 
the work will be completed within 18 
months. Severe price cutting continues 
- in the petroleum trade of this area. 
Importers and wholesalers are pro- 
ceeding cautiously and extenting credits 
reluctantly, as general business con- 
tinues depressed and consumer demand 
is lowered. Progress was made in Jan- 
uary, however, in reducing the heavy 
stocks of import lines held at the be- 
ginning of the year and the question of 
stock reduction is now receiving the spe- 
cial attention of merchants, who are 
slow to accept new lines. Rubber pro- 
duction is declining~as the wintering 
season-is unusually severe. Tin restric- 
tion is in operation but no effect is as 
yet observable on output or prices. For- 
eign trade in January showed a decrease 
of 7 per cent in value of imports and of 

“18 per cent in exports, compared with 
January, 1928. 


Canada Increases 


Aviation Funds 


.Canada.—Estimates of Dominion ex- 
nditure for the fiscal year ending Mar. 
Bi. 1931, submitted to the House of Com- 
mons on Feb. 27 include an appropriation 
of $150,000 for the Canadian exhibit at 
the British Empire Trade Exhibition of 
Buenos Aires. The increase proposed for 
aviation a feature of the estimates, is to 
‘be divided “between training expenses, 
a air operations and air mail routes. 
he app eho noes for public works 
es $1,500,000 for the new national 
research laboratories at Ottawa, and 
$3,100,000 for grain transshipment ter- 
minals to be erected at Prescott, Ontario, 
in connection iwth the Welland Canal. 

A new customs house at Toronto is 
also provided for at a cost of $1,500,000. 
The total expenditure anticipated aggre- 

gates’ $399,358,000. This is $4,887,000 
a than the expenditure proposed for 

resent fiscal year, the decrease be- 

ren on account of the decline in 
a iereet on the public debt, war claims 
- adjustments, and expenditures for im- 
.migration and colonization, land settle- 
- ment, etc. 

The border cities report some increased 
activity in automobile factories in that 
district but January exports of freight 
automobiles from the Dominion were 50 

cent lower and passenger automo- 

iles 77 per cent lower than in January, 
1929. The Canadian National and Ca- 
onadian Pacific railways have announeed 


+2, 
eh e 











a joint new construction program for the 
four western provinces involving an ex- 
penditure of approximately $20,000,000. 
An agreement has been signed between 
the Dominion government and_ the 
provincial government of British Co- 
lumbia transferring the administration 
of the Peace River Block in that Province 
from federal to provincial control. Man- 
itoba province has adopted a $3,000,000 
road program, the expenditures to be 
chiefly on surfacing. 

China.—New low record of silver con- 
oamee to depress the import trade out- 
ook 
North China, unusual. at this season, 
add to favorable indications for the .Win- 
ter wheat crop. Shanghai import trade 
is practically at a standstill, and exports 
in general are lifeless with few signs of 
any immediate improvement. New low 
levels for silver are again causing con- 
siderable uneasiness among importers 
and dealers. General business conditions 
in Manchuria remain unchanged from 
last week. Retail stores are holding fre- 
quent sales at cost prices in order to fur- 
ther reduce stocks. Reopening of Soviet 
commercial organizations in North Man- 
churia,is almost completed. 


Low Sales Volume 


Felt in Ecuador 

Ecuador.—Economic and business con- 
ditions in Ecuador did not change during 
February and complaints continued 
against the difficulty in making collec- 
tions and the low volume of sales. The 
“Christmas” cacao crop was disappoint- 
ing, the yield during December and 
January being 8,000 quintals (101.4 
pounds) less than in the same months 
of 1928 and 1929 and arrivals during the 
first 15 days of February were approxi- 
mately 9,000 quintals less than during 
the same period of 1929. The Central 
Bank sold five times as. much exchange 
as it purchased in January, 1930,.as well 
as four times the amount sold in Janu- 
ary, 1929, indicating the exportation of 
capital while imports continue reduced. 
Cacao deliveries since Jan. 24 were 
19,500 quintals and exports were 18,000 
quintals. Latest reports concerning the 
1930 cacao crop have not been as favor- 
able as those earlier in the year. 

India.—All branches of commerce and 
industry in India have been unsettled for 
some time past by world conditions. The 
agricultural depression experienced in 
most countries in recent years is now felt 
in full force in India, and the low prices 
being received for agricultural products 
compared with price levels for other com- 
modities have naturally affected to a con- 
siderable extent the earnings of Indian 
cultivators. The unsettled labor situa- 
tion is not expected to improve mate- 
rially in the near future, as the growing 
demand of labor for higher wages to im- 
prove living conditions will no doubt con- 
tinue to make for protracted strikes. Ap- 
proximately 140 strikes reported in In- 
dia last year involved more than 500,000 
workers, who lost a total of over 13 ,000,: 
000 working days. 


Japan Faced With 
Over-supply of Power 


Japan.— Enforcement of production 
curtailment in various industries is caus- 
ing an oversupply of electric power. 
Notes to the value of 128,000,000 yen 
have been converted into gald since the 
removal of the gold embargo, while 
shipments of gold have reached 103,000,- 
000 yen. The Department of Finance 
has authorized Osaka City to float a 
loan of 6,660,000 yen for the purpose of 
financing the construction of a rapid 
transit system. 


Mexico.—The business tone remains: 


fairly optimistic, although sales of sta- 
ples continue rather quiet. The credit 
situation is reported narmal with collec- 
tions somewhat slow and comparatively 
few failures. The Winter vegetable ‘crop 
on the west coast is short this season, 
only 2,034 cars* having been exported up 
to the end of January. Metal production 
continues to hold u» well in spite of low 
silver prices. Statistics of total produc- 


tion for 1929 show a slight increase in| 


silver over the previous year and a sub- 
stantial increase in lead, copper and zinc, 
while gold and mercury show slight de- 
creases. Electric power generation is 
gaining steadily. Sales of electric 
equipment, radios and household appli- 
ances are also increasing. Mexico City, 
Monterrey and the border cities have 
been full to capacity with tourists, while 
several other cities have benefited to a 
minor extent from tourist traffic. 

Netherland East Indies.—Import mar- 
kets in January were featured by slightly 
increased demand on account of Asiatic 
holidays, but trade was under its nor- 
mal level. All bazaar lines reflect 
scarcity of monev among native buyers 
and the number of dealer failures is in- 
creasing. Continued low prices of ex- 
rort commodities, combined with the ab- 
sence of foreign buyers, are causing un- 
easiness among local traders. Inquiry 
in the textile market improved slightly 
but offerings were so large that prices 
declined. Demand for Japanese goods 
was good. Sales of automobiles were 
slow and stocks were heavy. Canadian 
flour was introduced on the market at 
cost price, according to reports. Large 
shipments of canned sardines, bought at 
high prices, are expected to arrive on 
an overstocked market. Import trade of 
the islands in 1929, including parcel post 
and gold and silver, was valued at 
1,162,000 florins and exports amounted 
to 1,481,024,000 florins. (Florin equals 
$0.402.) Compared with 1928, imports 
increased 14 per cent in value and ex- 
ports declined 6 per cent. 


Caution Prevails 


In the Philippines 


Philippine Islands.—Generally low 
prices for all Philippine products and a 
cautious business attitude prevailed in 
January. Credits were very strict and 
collections continued unsatisfactory. 
Textile business was far below that of 
January last year. Due largely to lower 
prices, quick delivery, and willingness to 
supply small, quantities in one pattern, 
Japanese textile manufacturers retained 
a favorable position in the market. Auto- 
motive business in new models was 
fairly good but improvement in the mar- 
ket is not expected under present con- 
ditions. 


stocks accumulated. There was less re- 
jection of canned sardines, due to better 
packing. Weather conditions were satis- 


factory for both the current and new | Europe 
Official action was taken to | \ North America 
est. | * 


sugar crops. 
assist in eradicating the coconut 
Copra production was light and ocal 
prices were above foreign market equiv- 
alents. Abaca price steadily declined 
and demand was unaetiefnetary. An as- 


Further snowfall and rains in. 





Demand ‘for flour decreased to |’ 
approximately 70 per cent of normal and |/ 
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Manufactures 


Activity in: Canadian Auto Industry 
- Disclosed i in Review of World Trade 


| Improved Commerce 
Recorded in Brazil 


All Lines Continue to Be Un- 
settled in India Owing to 
World Conditions 


sociation was recently formed in Manila 
to promote the sale of higher grade 
cigars in the United States. Trade re- 
turns for 1929 show imports valued at 
294.320,000 pesos and exports amounting 
to 328,890,000 pesos. (Peso equals $0. 50. ) 


Better Business Tone 


Evident in Manila 


A slightly better business tone is evi- 
dent: due to the working off of over- 
stocks. Stocks of merchandise are about 
normal in the ‘provinces’ and Manila 
stocks are no longer considered burden- 
some except in a few lines. ' Owing to 
improved prices and freer movement of 
the rice crop, credits and collections in 
rice districts have improved somewhat 
but. remain poor elsewhere. Shortage 
of cash is general throughout the islands 
because of low crop prices. The textile 
market continues to show adverse ef- 
fects of the general economic conditions. 
Abaca trade is still unsatisfactory with 
United States buyers holding off and 
London purchasers acquiring only small 
lots. There were light local sales last 
week but sellers are now holding for 
better prices. The market is sensitive. 
Receipts of abaca during the week ended 
Feb. 24 amounted to 26,616 bales and 
exports amounted to 36,120 bales, of 
which 9,379: went to the’ United States. 
Stocks of abaca at Philippine ports on 
the same date totaled 180,481 bales. 


Porto Rico Anticipates 


General Improvement 

Porto Rico.—With business conditions 
showing little improvement during Feb- 
ruary, the Porto Rico economic situation 
remains unchanged. Collections im- 
proved slightly during the month, but 
money is still unusually tight. Sales of 
staple manufactured articles continue to 
be very slow. The crop reports are 
favorable and in view of the ‘present 
agricultural activity throughout the 
island, an improvement in business is ex- 
pected within the next two months. It is 
estimated that there are about 300,000 


boxes of grapefruit yet to be gathered | 


from this season’s crop. Tobacco pros- 


-pects are fair, with a possibility that 


this year’s production may exceed that 
of last year, while the pineapple harvest 
is expected to begin about the middle of 
March.\ ‘The sugar centrals continue to 
grind, and in spite of former predictions, 
are obtaining a fair yield per ton. San 
Juan bank clearings from Feb. 1 through 
the 20th were $15,142,749 as comparéd 
to the January clearings of $24,936,353. 

South Africa—Within the exception 
that business at the Cape has held up 
fairly well as the result of the legislative 
and tourist season, commercial turnover 
in the Union in February was featured 
by a continuation of the quiet tone evi- 
dent in the preceding month. For the 
present, the economic position is domi- 
nated by the credit outlook which is 
hardening perceptibly in response to the 
continued depression in the wool and 
maize ‘markets. Although a bumper 
maize crop is anticipated from the .com- 
ing harvest, the increase in volume will 
not compensate farmers for the price de- 
cline represented by the present market 
level. Wool prices are the lowest in 
years, with the growers’ position evident 
from the official statistics of exports, 
which show marked declines in the val- 
uation notwithstanding the heavier ship- 
ments. It is apparent, therefore, that in 
both these staples of agricultural produc- 
tion, income prospects are on the un- 
favorable side. Land bank advances dur- 
ing 1930 are expected to expand appre- 
ciably, in consequence, and under the cir- 
cumstances, the commercial banks are 
inclined to watch accounts closely. Buy- 
ing is notably cautious. However, min- 
ing continues active and commercial and 
industrial circles are disposed to confi- 
rag with respect to the long time out- 
ook, 


Switzerland Reports 
Business Sound 


Switzerland—The highly favorable 
conditions of the past months were less 
noticeable in February, but business on 
the whole is sound with money rates 
easy, and savings good. A tendency to 
exaggerate the less favorable situation 
arisés from the following factors: The 
emphasis at the league tariff confer- 
ence on the need for better European 
economic policies, the reduced buying 
power since the stock market break, the 


Steel Industry 


Dollar Volume of Business oa 


In Week Ended M. arch 1, Report Showe 


Synthetic Abrasives Commerce Department in. Weekly Review F ints Steel) 
Industry Working at Slower Pace : 


eG Is Shown 
In Manufacture of 


Diamond _ Importations 
Maintained Despite Grow- 
ing Use of Processed Ma- 
terials in Industry 


No abrasive diamonds are produced in 
this country, but much progress has 
been made in making synthetic abrasives 
which in some applications are substi- 
tuted for diamonds, according to:a.state- 
ment issued Mar. 7 by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. Abra- 
sives are being used increasingly in in- 
dustry, as is evinced by the fact that dia- 
mond importations can steadily grow, al- 
though faced with increasing competition 
from synthetic abrasives, it was stated. 

Used in Drill Bits 

Black diamonds, which are harder than 
any other substance, being 3 percent 
harder ‘than gem diamonds, are found 
almost exclusively in the: state of 
Bahia, in the interior of Brazil, the Bu- 
reau stated. These diamonds, along with 
bort, consisting of culls from gem dia- 
monds, are used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of drill bits for rock drilling and} 
boring, it was pointed out.’ 

A considerable advance in the develop- 
ment, of ‘efficient abrasive wheels has | 
been made in recent years, and they are 
being used more and more as substitutes | 
for natural abrasive products, according | 
to the statement, which follows in full 
text 

Black Diamond Is Hardest 

Abrasive diamonds, or industrial dia- 

monds as they are commonly called, are 





bonado, and bort, says Dr. Oliver Bowles | 
in a report recently issued by the United 
States Bureau.of Mines. The black dia- 
mond is the hardest known substance, 
the claim being made that it is 3 per | 
cent harder than the gem diamond. ‘It is | 
lacking in cleavage, is opaque, and re- 
sembles a piece of lava or coal. 

Black diamonds are found chiefly and 
almost exclusively in the state of Bahia 
in the interior of Brazil. The second va- 
riety, or bort, consists of cull stones from 
the gem-diamond industry. Most of 
these are obtained from South Africa: 
Unlike the black diamond, bort has a dis- 
tinct cleavage. Although the diamond is 
extremely hard it is also brittle and is 
easily shattered if subjected to a sudden 
shock or blow. 

The chief use of industrial diamonds is 
in the manufacture of drill bits for rock 
drilling and boring. The diamonds .are 
set in the lower edge of a hollow cylinder 
of soft annealed steel. By rotation the 
bit cuts out a cylindrical core of rock, 
Black diamonds are used chiefly for this 
purpose, 

The chief use of bort is in the manu- 
facture of tools for truing abrasive 
wheels and in the manufacture of cut- 
ting tools which are used for turning 
hard rubber, ebonite, vulcanite, fiber, 
metals and alloys, mica, and other ma- 
terials that dull ether tools quickly. Dia- 
mond tools are of special value for the 
production ‘of a large number of’ pieces 
of exact and uniform sizes. Perforated 
diamonds are used as dies for drawing 
fine wire of accurate and uniform cross 
section. 

Diamond saws up to 10 feet in diame- 
ter are used widely for sawing rock such 
as marble or granite. The diamonds are 
mounted in detachable steel sockets in- 
serted at regular intervals around the 
rim. Small diamonds are used exten- 
sively as glass cutters. Fragments of 
bort are pulverized-to form diamond dust 
which is used for cutting and polishing 
precious stones, as an abrasive in drill- 
ing diarhonds to make diamond dies, and 
Pe ee a 
January export figure being the lowest 
in three years, and the continuation of 
the sharp decline in wholesale prices. 
The hotel, textile, and building indus- 
tries are showing less employment but 
this is either seasonal, long standing, 
or due to overexpansion. The drop in 
wholesale prices for all commodities 
from 143 to 135,6 is-causing Swiss agents 
to expect. concessions or else a condition 
of hand-to-mouth buying. 

Venezuela,—General business in the 
wholesale and retail trade in Venezuela 





| during February was less than in the 


previous month, indications pointing to 
further recessions. Collections are slow, 
especially in the agricultural section. The 
government has authorized larger ex- 
penditures on roads and public works for 
the balance of the year. Petroleum pro- 
cuction for the month of January reached 
11,700,000 barrels, a :decrease of }364,000 
barrels from the previous month. Ex- 
ports of petroleum amounted to 11,263,- 
000 barrels. Petroleum in storage at the 
end of January was 16,853,000 barrels. 


Machinery Shipments Result in Increase 
Of Exports to Russia During J anuary 


Commerce Department Reports Decrease, However, in Ex- 


ports to All Nations in Month . 


. 


[Cuntinued from Page '1.] 


principal countries showed higher valua- 
tions in merchandise purchased during 
the month from the United States. 
These were’ Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Switzerland, Central America, Chile, and 
British India, it was shown. 


Exports to Canada fell off more than 
$16,000,000 as compared with January, 
1929, and trade with the United King- 
dom showed a‘declin¢d of about $11,- 
000,000. Shipments to Germany, Argen- 
tina, Japan, China, France, Aystralia, 
and Italy were also lower. Exports to 
all countries during the month were 
$411,313,643 as’: compared with $488,- 


023,409 in January, 1929, according tu 


the division. 


January 


Exports 19: 
$235,731,746 
110,186,086 
51,949,234 
63,367,990 
16,995,961 
* 9,792,392 


North America 

South America ...., 

Asia 

Oceania ......000 eeveerere 


$207,207,550 


The import trade during the month) 
wes greater with 10 nations and -less 
with 28. Africa was the only continent 
|from which the United States imported 
| more goods than in the same month. of 
| 1929. Imports were greater from Den- 
mark, Norway, Soviet Russia, Sweden, 
Central America, Chile, Ecuador, Brit- 
ish India, Netherland East Indies, and 
Philippine Islands, é The total of imports 
from all countries in January was $310,- 
967,212 as compared’ with $368,896,982 
a year ago, it was shown. 

Value of exports and imports of mer- 
chandise by grand divisions for the 
month of January and for the six months 
ended with December is shown in the 


_rolowing comparative table: 


Six entiie: 


9 
$1, 220; 809,419 
670,497, 224 
251,308,374 
317,147,274 
94, 962, 810 
63,407,693 


1930 1928 
$1,276,636,464 
693;235,380 
263,252,126 
359,456,888 
96,029,484 
61,757,865 


88,911,176 
37,480,613 
54,037,345 
13,319,614 
10,357,345 





$411,313, 648 


$107,106,200 
82,284,353 
57,889,425 
108,848,651 
4,481,346 
8,287,007 


cscseveseneseess «$968,896,982 


South America 


Oceania 
Africa 


Total 


$310,967,212 


$2,750,368,207 $2, 618, 132,794 





$88,782,689 
68,783,670 
44,035,330 
94,908,653 
2,803,771 
11,653,099 


$647,024,467 
471,141,926 
267,282,453 
556,896,468 
21,853,812 
41,313,343 


$2,005,512,469 


$677,219,504 
459,929,731 
295,318,794 
614,131,994 
21,194,322 
45,991,565 


$2,113 785,910 


of two types—the black diamond, or car- | 


The dollar - volume of business during 
the week ended Mar. 1 was lower than 
in either the previous week or the’ same 
week of 1929, according to the weekly 
statement of the Department of Com- 
merce made public on Mar. 6, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Reports from the steel industry, cover- 
ing the latest week, indicate lowered 
activity as compared vjith both the pre- 
vious week. and the same week of last 
year. Bituminous-coal production also 
showed declines from both periods. The 
output ofa crude petroleum was greater 
than in either the previous week or the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

The general level of wholesale prices 
was lower durifg the week than in either 
the previous week or the same period of 
1929. Cotton prices showed no change 


Mar. 
1 
1930 
Steel operations 
| Bituminous-coal production .... 
Petroleum production (daily a ). 
Freight-car loadings 
t+Lumber production 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts 
| Cotton receipts 
| Cattle reccipts 
Hog receipts 
Price No. 2 wheat 
Price cotton middling 
Price iron and steel, composite... - 
Copper, electrolytic, price 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) 
Bp eee hoe apt ge o Miesses 
Bank loans an discounts 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures siete dt « 
Stock prices 
Bond prices ..... senses 
Interest rates, time money . eYberee : 
| Federal reserve ratio 
| $Detroit employment 


56.3 

85.1 

91.0 
109.0 
131.4 
106.1 
129.2 
228.7 
105.0 
111.4 
| 


* Revised. 


tData available semimonthly only: 


in sawing ‘porcelain and similar hard ma- 
terials. 
Imports Show Decrease 

No abrasive diamonds are produced 
‘in the United States, Import figures 
for the past several years: show a de- 
crease in value of bort and dust, ma- 
terials which are used chiefly for grind- 
ing and polishing, but a marked increase 
in the value of uncut diamonds used 
by glaziers, engravers and miners.- Much 
progress has been made in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic abrasive products which 
are substituted for diamonds in some 
fields of application. The fact that dia- 
mond importations can steadily increase, 
even when faced with the growing com- 
petition of synthetic abrasives, is an 
indication .of the rapidly increasing use 
of abrasive materials in industry. 

Artificial abrasives fall chiefly into 
three main groups. These are: Metallic 
abrasives such as crushed steel, steel 
shot, and steel wool; silicon carbide 
abrasives such as carborundum, _erys- 
tolon, and carbolon; aluminum oxide 
abrasives. such as alundum, aloxite, 
exolon, and lionite. The metallic abra- 
sives are used chiefly in loose form as 


and other hard materials. 
' A very important use of the silicon 
carbide and the aluminum oxide abra- 
sives is in the manufacture, of bonded 
abrasive wheels. The abrasive grains 
graded into uniform sizes are bonded 
together into wheels of varying degrees 
of coarseness and hardness. A fusible 
clay is used as the bonding matgrial in 
vitrified grinding wheels.. Sodium sili- 
cate, shellac, and bakelite are also em- 
ployed as bonding’ materials. 
Development Has Progressed 
Much progress has been made in re- 
cent years in the development of highly 
efficient abrasive wheels; they are being 
used more and more as substitutes for 
natural abrasive products such as emery 
wheels, grindstones, and pulpstones. . 
An artificial abrasive consisting of tin 
ide or a mixture of tin oxide and 
exalic acid has been termed: “putty pow- 
der.” It is used for polishing marble 
and granite. Rotige and crocus, both of 
which are forms of ferric oxide, are em- 
ployed to praduce a high luster—the 
former on precious metals and the latter 
on tin and cutlery. Chromium oxide, 
manganese dioxide, and magnesia have 
limjted use as abrasives. 
{ 


Conference Authorized __ 
For Underwear. Industry 


A second trade practice conference for 
the knit underwear industry has been 
authorized by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission although no date or place has 
been determined. Commissioner Edgar 
A. McCulloch will preside. 

The industry will consider a proposed 
rule to show. the percentage by weight 
of wool contained in a garment and a 
rule with reference to the labeling of 
part-wool garments. No agreement re- 
garding the latter rule was reached by 
the industry at its first trade practice 
soutovanre held Nov, 1, 1928, in Wash- 
ingto 

lleeded by Federal Trade Commission.) 


Plan to Market Livestock 
Offered to Associations 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

Board and representatives. of farmer 
owned and controlled livestock agencies 
is approved by the coperatives and the 
national association is organized, this 
body will handle a greater volume of its 
commodity than the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation does wheat, Mr. Den- 
man said, 

lan of financing by which a Farm 
Board loan to the livestock national co- 
operative may be pyramided into about | 
10 times the amount loaned by the Board, 
or, for example, a Farm Board extension 
of credit of $5,000,000 ‘could be pyra- 
mided into $50,000,000 is included in the 
general plan for the national, according 
to a statement issued by the Board. 
(The statement was published in full text | 
in the issue of Mar. 7.) 
| Such a plan of pyramiding is neces- 
sary, it-was explained in the statement, 
since the Farm Board, with ‘a revolving 
fund of only $500,000,000 to assist co- 
operative marketing associations han- 
dling all agricultural commodities, would 
otherwise be unable adequately to a 
nance the livestock industry, 


101.7 101.3 


cutting agents in sawing or drilling rock. 








cape 
eae 


from the. previous week but were lower 
than a year ago. Copper prices ‘were. 
unchanged from the previous week while 
prices for iron and steel also remained 
stationary. Copper and .iron and steel 
prices were geherally lower than a year 


‘0. ; 
Loans and discounts of Federal. re- |: 


serve member banks at the énd of :the 
week were lower than at the end of the 
preceding week but showed a gain over 
a year ago. Prices for stocks were lower 
than in either the preceding week or the 
same week of last year. Interest rates 
showed only little'change from the pre- 
vious week but were considerably lower 
than a year ago. Bond’ prices were 
higher, than a ‘year ago. Business fail- 
ures were fewer in number than in either 
the previous week or the. corresponding. 


er of 1929. 


. WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
. (Weeks Ended Saturday. 


Average 1923-25—100) 
Feb. Mar. 
15 2. 
1930 1929 
106.6 
*104.9 
127.4 
93.0 
97.1 


Feb. 
23 
1929 
118.4 
120.6 
129.3 
94.6 
103.1 
93.1 
79.0 
76.2 
59.8 
93.5 
, 93:0 
74.6 
87.6 
129.0 
98.0 
* 145.5 
129.5, 
169.7 
101.0 
244.9 
106.5 
177.1 
91.4 


Feb, 
8 
1930 
105.3 
112.2 
125.5 
92.5 
87.4 
60.6 
65.9 
45.0 
62.7 
104.0 
86.8 
55.9 | 
85.1 
129.0 
93.4 
128.2 
133.0 
109.1 
152.1 
228.3 
104.8 
3 °114.3 
100.6 


Feb. 
9 

-1929 
114.5 
424.1 
129.3 
99.7 
98.5 
79.8 
818 
_ 80.0 
63.3 
113.4 
90.7 

* 73.9 
87.6 
129.0 


Feh. 
16 
1929 . 

117.1 
122.5 
128.4 

99.9 
94.3 
85.1 
75.9 
68.8, 
63.6 
114.8 
91.5 
743 
87.6 
129.0 
97.6 
119.1. 
129.9 
169.7. 
117.0. 
244.9 
106.7, 
177.1 


"145.7 
130.1 
163.6 
135.1 
250.4 
106.9 
171.4 
89.4 


tore 


+Relative to weekly average 1927-1929 for week shown. 


Georgia Begins Projects 
On Bridges and Highways 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Mar. 7... 

Highway and bridge construction proj- 
ects involving the ‘expenditure of ap- 
proximately $2,800,000 will begin “in 
Georgia immediately, according to an- 
nouncement by the chairman of the State |* 
highway board, Sam Tate.: 

Fifteen projects, all. Federal-aid, are 
included in the: program, Mr. Tate said, 
and six have definitely, been approved 
by. the’ Federal Highway authorities. 
The others have received tentative ap- 
proval, he stated, with the prospect that 
specifications can be advertised within a 
short. time: 

With few exceptions, the chairman 
said, . Georgia’s highway construction 
program this year will include only Fed- 
eral aid projects, since more than $5,000,- 
000 of 
matching by the State. The 1929.allot- 
ment of Federal funds was not matched 
last year because of lack of resources, 
but this sum is being utilized in the 
1930 program, Mr. Tate. said. 


‘97.1. 


ederal. money is available: for. 


3). 


[Electrical Industry - 
Active Tal 


: Coneue.’ in Set of Lo 
. Water Power. Reported by 
Commerce Department.» 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the consumption’ of coal, oil, and gas over 
1928 were 9, 41, and 46 per cent, respec= 
tively. Although the unusual increase- 
in the output of electricity by fuel-burn= 


fing plants: might have been. ‘expected to 


reduce their efficiency in the use of fuel, 
they continued the imprévement. in effi- 
ciency which has been. shown for many ~ 
years, reducing the average rate of fuel 
consumption from the equivalent of 1.76 

pounds of coal per kilowatt- hour in 1928 

to 1.69: pounds’ in 1929. . 


New High Level 

It was explained. that this saving of 
0.07 pound of 1% ounces of coal per — 
kilowatt-hour amounted to 2,200,000 tons — 
of coal, during. 1929 and represents @ 
total saving of .about $9,000,000. 7; 
increase of efficiency thus indicated is 
most forcibly shown by noting that the 
increase in output of electricity by the 
use of fuels from 1928 to 1929 was 18 
per cent, while the consumption of fuels 
increased only 13 per .cent. : 

According to the electrical equipment 
division, United States foreign trade in © 
electrical equipment reachéd a: new: high 
level ‘in 1929, exports: during, the year 
amounting to $149,607,854, or. an in- 
crease of $38,880,354 compared with the — 
previous year. This total is approxi- 


mately $28,000,000 in excess ‘of the value 


of exports for the highest year during — 
the postwar period “of increased: ship- © 
ments, y 
Among the. principal export commodi- — 
ties: Were radio apparatus and electric 
refrigerators., Shipments of radio 
paratus amounted to $23,122;147, a cae 
of $11,060,662 compared with 1928. Can- 
ada and Argentina formed the most im- 


portant ‘markets for this’ class of ma- 


terial. 

Exports of refrigeration sts up to one 
ton .capacity during 1929 amounted to 
$11,761,966, an increase of $5,292,787 
compared with the Preceding year. In- 
ener were noted in other commodities’ i 
also ‘ 


Two of Ten Labor: 


.| New Strikes Reported for Week 
_ Involve Many Workers 


. ‘Ten new labor disputes; two of which 
were, adjusted, were brought before the 
Department of Labor for settlement dur- 
ing, the week ended. Mar, 1, nee Ces 


|| Hugh L. Kerwin; Director of the Co 
‘ation Service. 
justed during ‘the week,. at,.the. inl of 
‘which there were 52 strikes and 18. con- 


One other case was ad- 


troversies which’ had not- reached .the 
strike stage awaiting adjustment by the - 
Department. Following is a list’ of the 
new cases: 


Theaters, * Portland, Oreg —Strike: of ee 


22° moving picture machine opérators;. 
pending; wages .and demand, for two - 


_| men’ in operating booth. 


Chile Nitrate Output Gains, 
Exports Drop in January 


The 66 factories in operation in Chile 


during January, 1930, produced . 280,000: 
metric tons of sodium nitrate, compared 


with 275,000 during the same month in|] , 


the previous year, according: to a report 
received Mar. 7 by the Department of 
Commerce from the commercial attache 
at Santiago, Ralph H.: Ackerman. 
Exporty amounted to 235,000 tons, 
against 440,000 for January, 1929, World 
stocks at the end of January, 1930, to-. 
taled 2,730,000 tons, compared with 2,- 
200,000 tons for the same month: of 1929. 
It is reported that oficinas having an 
annual production of approximately 60,- 


000 metric tons have agreed to’shut down 


by the end of March, under‘a plan sub- 
mitted by the association. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Reversal of Opinion Asked . 
In Suit Over Tobacco Taxes 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ates a classifieation which is unreason- 
able and’ denies the equal protection of 
the laws to the appellant in- violation 
of his constitutional rights. 

The brief filed in the ease by the’ hia- 
bama attorney: general’s office, argyed 
that the sale of cigarettes.and thé other 
articles may be entirely prohibited within 
the exercise 6f the police ‘power, and the 
facts which justify classification for 
regulation also justify the classification 
for- revenue purposes. , 

Property Tax ‘Denied , 

The position is also taken that the 
finding .by the Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama that this tax is a license tax, and 


*|number 


Waldman Cleaning Co., Cleveland, 


‘Ohio.—Strike of an unreported: number 
of teamsters; pending; renewal of agree- — 


ment. 

Paterson Mutual Hosiery Co.,-Pater- 
son, -N,:J.—Strike of. an unrepo 
number of hosiery workers; pending; 
cause not yet reported. 

Fergenspan Coal Co., East Orange, 
N. J.—Strike of 14 teamsteis and chauf- 
feurs;: pending; asked increase of $3 to © 


$44 per week. 

Lasher Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa.—Con- 
troversy with an ” unreported number’ of 
silk workérs; pending; wages cut 20 per 
cent and two discharges. 

Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa—Strike of 
an unreported number of building crafts- 


men;' pending; protest against nonunion 


j laborers. 


Women Employes, Mahanoy City, Pa.— 
Strike of 350. women employes; Biss: 
type of ‘employment and cause of - 
pute ‘not yet reported. 

.Newark Trunk .Co., Newark, N. Dink 
Strike of 29.trunk makers; 
wage increase and oe: 

Fulton Hardwood South: 

adj 


Ind.—Controversy we ‘an u 
workers; d 
wage cufs; terms of settlement not yet 
reported. oe 
South Bend Plating Co., South 
Ind.—Controversy . with an un 
number of .metal workers;. 


adju; 
wage cuts;, terms of agreement not y 
reported. > 


not a property tax, is conclysive on 
Supreme Court. No arbitrary di 

tion agiinst the appellant’ exists, ” 
brief states«in cénclusion. 


Attorney general of sen a 
C. McCall; Lawrence H: Lee. Richard 
Rives, and Hill, Hill, Whiting,. Th 

e 


& Rives were on the briefs 
behalf. of thé State of Alabama. 


REPRINTS 


‘From The’ United States Daily 


fae importance and 


‘permanent value of ‘the 


news in. The’ United States Daily’ brings in 
many requests for reprints’ of particular artigles, 


We have instituted a plan whereby we can meet 
this demand for quantity: reprints at a very nomi- 


nal price. 


"Address hinidileds to 
Educational Department’ 


§ " ee oe Baily 





4 license may be issued to the applicant, sub- 


it 


bs 


tute Fixing Age 


‘or Right to Driver 

Permit Ruled Valid 

Writ to Compel Issuance on 
Constitutional Grounds Is 


Denied; Law Proper Use 
Of Police Power — 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln. 

A Nebraska statute denying to a per- 
‘son under 16 years of age the right to 
a license to drive a motor vehicle has 
been held by the Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska to be a valid exercise of the po- 
lice power. This ruling was made in a 
es to compel, by mandamus, the 

issuance of a driver’s license. 

The relator, a young woman under the 
required age, was a competent driver and 
during pervious years prior to the enact- 
ment of the statute had been granted an 
owner’s license, the opinion explains. 
She claimed that the refusal of a license 


. 
yy 
* 


Scope 


of Monroe Doctrine Found 


To Be Limited .o European Relations 


tladeriecrality Clark Says, 


However, That Self-preserva- 


tion Allows Wide Powers of Intervention 


Publication of the note of trans- 
mittal accompanying the “Memo- 
randum on the Monroe Doctrine 
prepared by the Undersecretary of 
State, J. Reuben Clark, was begun in 
the isaue of Mar. 5 and continued 
in the issues of Mar. 6 and 7. The 
discussion takes up documentary 
data on the Monroe: Doctrine, to- 
gether with comments by Mr. Clark. 
The full text of the message con- 
cludes: 

Lawrence also instances Austria in 
1813, when that government, at_ the 
close of an armistice granted by Napo- 
leon after the battle of Bautzen, “joined 
Russia and Prussia against France, the 
reason being that the French emperor 
had rejected its (Austria’s) offers of me- 
diation on the basis of reasonable con- 
cessions on his part, and had brought up 
the army of Italy to intimidate it.” _ 

It is of first importance to have in 


whenever they threatened our existence, 
just as the right would attach in relation 
to any other act carrying a like menace. 
The Doctrine has been useful, and such 
indeed was the real. motive of its: an- 
nouncement, and it will remain of such 
use that it should never be abandoned, as 
a forewarning to European powers as to 
what this country would regard, in a _re- 
stricted field, as inimical to its safety. 
It has been equally useful to-the Amer- 
icas as forecasting our attitude towards 
certain international problems and rela- 
es in which they might be involved. 


Rights Unsurrendered 
On Unlisted Problems 


But, recalling tha® the Doctrine is 
based upon the recognized right of self- 
preservation, it follows (it is submitted) 
that by the specification of a few mat- 
ters in the Doctrine, the United States 
has not surrendered its right to deal, as 


under the new statute deprived het of|/mind that Monroe’s declaration in its| it may be compelled, and under the rules 
property without due process of law in|terms, relates solely to the relationships | ang principles of international law, with 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment | between European states on the one side, |the many others which are unspecified as 
to the Federal Constitution and provi-| and, on the other side, the American con-| these may arise; which others might, in- 


sions of the State constitution. 


The court refused to sustain her con-|the Latin American governments which | tion with as much 


tention. The opinion states that the de- 
nial of the license does not deprive her 
of her automobile in as much as she may 
sell it or permit others, authorized by 
law to drive automobiles, to use it. The 
legislature in drawing the line at 16 
years of age was held to have made a 
reasonable classification. 


STATE OF NEBRASKA Ex REL. ELEANOR 
OLESON 
Vv. 


BEN F. GRAUNKE, TREASURER, ETC. 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 


No. 27334. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 28, 1930 


Goop, J.—Relator, a young woman 
under 16 years of age, sought a peremp-| 
tory writ of mandamus to compel the 
county treasurer of Cuming County and | 
the secretary of the department of pub- 
lic works of the State of Nebraska to 
issue to her an automobile driver’s 
license. The trial court denied the. writ, 
and relator appeals. 

The appeal involves a proper interpre- 
tation of section 5, chapter 148, Laws of 
1929, which is as follows: 


If the application to operate a motor ve- 
hicle required by this act discloses that the 
applicant for such license suffers from a 
physical defect or defects of a character 
which may affect the safety of operation 
by such applicant of a motor vehicle, the 
examiner may require such applicant to 
show cause why such license should be 
granted, and may require such applicant 
through personal examination and demon- 
stration as may be prescribed by the de- 
partment of public works to show the 
necessary ability to safely operate a yd 
vehicle on the public highways; and if the 
examiner be satisfied, after such demon- 
stration, that such applicant has the ability | 
to safely operate such motor vehicle, a 


ject, however, to a limitation to operate only 
such motor vehicles as the license shall des- 
ignate at the discretion of the Department 
of Public Works. No license shall, under 
any circumstances, be issued to any per- 
son who has not attained the age of full 
sixteen (16) years. Provided, however, that 
prior to Jan. 1, 1930, licensee shall be 
granted without examination to all appli- 
cants as a matter of course, who have driven | 
an automobile for more than six months 
prior to the date of application, and who 
shall so state in said application. 
Constitutional Ground Urged 

The record discloses that relator is a| 
competent driver and has driven an au-| 
tomobile for a period of more than six 
months prior to the time of making ap- 
plication for a license. She contends 
that, under the proviso of section 5, she 
is entitled to a driver’s license as a mat- 
ter of course. We do not think the con- | 
tention is sound. 

Section 8391, Comp. St. 1922, which | 
has been in force for many years, makes 
it unlawful for any person, under 16/ 
years of age, to operate a motor vehicle 
upon the highway. The legislature of 
1929 was of course familiar with that 
statutory provision. It seems incredible 
that the legislature would authorize the 
issuance of a license for any person to} 
do an unlawful act. Moreover, said sec- 
tion 5 specifically provides: “No license 
shall, under any circumstances, be issued 
to any person who has not attained the 
age of full 16 years.” In view of this 
specific provision and the then existing 
legislation, making it unlawful for any 
person under 16 years of age to operate 
a motor vehicle upon the highways, it 
seems clear that the proviso in section 
5 was intended to relate to the taking 
of the examination, and other matters, 
in the earlier part of the section, and was | 
not intended to authorize the issuance 
of a license to any one under 16 years 
of age. 

Relator contends that because  she| 
had, in previous years, been granted an| 
owner’s automobile license she was en- 
titled to a driver’s license, so that she, 
herself, might operate her car, and that 
to deprive her of a driver’s license is in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
and violative of the constitution of Ne- 
braska, in that it. deprives her of her 
property without due process of law. 

Property Not Taken 

The refusal of a driver’s license does 
not operate to deprive relator of her au- 
tomobile. She may sell the vehicle or 

rmit its use by any one who is au- 





orized by law to drive it upon the 
menwey. The act, however, \restricts 
wing of the car on the highways to 
se who possess a driver’s license. 
. In the exercise of its police power, the 
State, by appropriate legislation, ma 
control and regulate the manner in whic 
motor vehicles may be operated, and may 
scribe reasonable limitations as to 
classes of persons that may operate 
them. A motor vehicle, while not in use, 
a harmless instrument, but when put 
operation upon the highway it may 
become, in the hands of the incompetent 
or inexperienced, a danger and menace 


LLL Sey d = 
_ te the public. We think no one will con-| motor vehicles upon the highway. The | United States “to protect its American 
tend that it would be an improper ex-| line must be drawn somewhere, and the | ¢ighbors from the responsibilities which 
of the police power to prohibit| only question is whether the legislature ——- the exercise of independent sover- 
n draw- | ©ignty. 


under 10 years of age, or those 
sense of hearing or sight is se- 
\ ly defective, from operating a mo- 
} vehicle. 

classification is reasonable. It 


ss, they have not, at that age, at- 
hed the discretion and judgment which 


safe for to operate 


tinents, the Western Hemisphere, and 


on Dec. 2, 1823, had declared and main- 
tained their independence which we had 
acknowledged. 

It is of equal importance to note, on 
the other hand, that the declaration does 
not apply to purely inter-American re- 
lations. 

Nor does the declaration purport to 
lay down any principles that are to gov- 
ern the interrelationship of the states of 
this Western Hemisphere as among 
themselves. 5 

Thet doctrine states a case of United 
States v. Europe,~not of United States 
vy. Latin America. ; 

Such arrangements as_ the United 
States has made, for example, with 
Cuba, Santo Domingo, Haiti, and Nicara- 
gua are not within the doctrine as it 
was announced by Monroe. They may 
be accounted for as the expression of a 
national policy which, like the doctrine 
itself, originates in the necessities of se- 
curity of self-preservation—a policy 
which was foreshadowed by Buchanan 
(1860) and by Salisbury (1895), and was 
outlined in what is known as the “Roose- 
velt corollary” to the Monroe doctrine 
(1905) in connection with the Domini- 


can debt protocol of 1904; but such ar-| 


rangements are not covered by the terms 
of the doctrine itself. 


Latin States Viewed 


As Beneficiaries 

Should it become necessary to apply a 
sanction for a violation of the doctrine 
as declared by Monroe, that sanction 
would run against the European power 
offending the policy, and not against the 
Latin American country which was the 
object of the European aggression, un- 
less a conspiracy existed between the Eu- 
ropean and the American states in- 
volved. 

In the normal case, the Latin American 
state against which aggression was 
aimed by a European power, would be 
the beneficiary of the doctrine, not its 
victim. This has been the history of its 
application. The doctrine makes the 


United States a guarantor, in effect, of | 


the independence of Latin American 


| states, though without the obligations of 


a guarantor to those states, for the 
United States itself determines by its 


sovereign will when, where, and con-| 


cerning what aggressions it will invoke 
the doctrine, and by what measures, if 
any, it will apply a sanction. In none of 
these things has any other state any 
voice whatever. 

Furthermore while the Monroe doc- 
trine as declared, has no relation in its 
terms to an aggression by any other 
state than a European state, yet the 
principle “self-preservation” which un- 
derlies the doctrine—which principle, as 
we shall see, is as fully operative with- 
out the doctrine as with it—would apply 
to any non-American state in whatever 
quarter of the globe it lay, or even to 
an American state, if the aggressions of 
such state against other Latin Ameri- 
can states were “dangerous to our peace 
and safety,” or were a “manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States,” or were “endangering 
our peace and happiness;” that is, if 
such aggressions challenged our exist- 
ence. 


Broad Domain Covered 


By Self Preservation 

In other words, there is a broad domain 
occupied by self-preservation which is in- 
capable of definite boundary as to its ex- 
tent, or of definition as to the kind of 
act which lies within it, because new con- 
ditions, new advances in the arts and 
sciences, new instrumentalities of inter- 
national contact and communication, new 
political theories and combinations, vary 
from age to age and can not be certainly 
foretold. As the law stands, whatever 
falls within the necessities of self-preser- 
vation, under existing or future condi- 
tions, lies within the boundaries of the 
domain of the principle. 

By his declaration President Monroe 
occupied and bounded but a narrow por- 
tion of this whole domain—that portion 
which contained situations immediately 
threatening. But that can hardly be said 
to have changed under the rules and 
principles of international law the funda- 
mental character of the acts defined and 
bounded. These acts still remained 
within the domain of self-preservation, 
for, obviously, if they would constitute a 
menace to our existence, such me 
would not disappear by virtue of t 
being listed. 

In this view, the Monroe doctrine as 
such might be wiped out and the United 
States would lose nothing of its broad, 
international right; it would still possess, 
in common with every other member of 
the family of nations, the internationally 
recognized right of self-preservation, and 
this right would fully attach to the mat- 
ters specified by the doctrine if and 


ir 


acted arbitrarily or reasonably 
ing the line at 16 years of age. 


e are of the opinion that the limit of| intervened with European countries in 
The question is whether|16 years is not arbitrary but is a réea-|internal situations existin 
ig| sonable exercise of the police power, 
_ possible that some persons under| and that the act, restricting automobile | 
a age of 16 years are more apt than | drivers to persons over 16 years of age, 
‘Others in learning to operate motor ve-|is not violative of either the State or F 
‘Bicles, and perhaps more apt than many | Federal constitutions, which forbid the| government as such, but this is not the 
"Adults, but the fact remains that, as a| taking of private property without due| fact. 


process. 


deed, have been included in the declara- 
propriety, legally, as 
those which were mentioned. 

By naming either one act or a series 
of acts which challenges our self-preser- 
vation, we do not estop ourselves from 
naming others as they may arise; other- 
wise the mention of one such act would 
foreclose all others. The custom of na- 
tions shows that invoking the right as to 
one menace does not foreclose a power 
from invoking it as t oothers. 

Moreover, by specifying a few of the 
| world powers which, if they performed 
|the prohibited acts, would bring them- 
selves within the inhibitions of the doc- 
trine, the United States has not estopped 
itself from asserting the same principles 
against other and unnamed powers mak- 
|ing the same sort of aggression. 
| That against these other powers, the 
United States might, in its intervention, 
|speak of the right of self-preservation 
}and not of the Monroe Doctrine, would 
neither enlarge nor diminish its rights 
|under international law as to the Mon- 
troe Doctrine or otherwise. 
| .It is evident from the foregoing that 
{the Monroe Doctrine is not an equiva- 
jlent for “self-preservation”; and there- 
fore the Monroe Doctrine need not, in- 
| deed should not, be invoked in order to 
|cover situations challenging our self- 
preservation but not within the terms 
| defined by Monroe’s declaration. 

These other situations may be handled, 
'and more wisely so, as matters affecting 
|the national security and self-preserva- 
|tion of the United States as_a great) 
power. 
| It has been sometimes contended (see 
| particularly the speech in the Senate by 
Senator Calhoun in 1848 regarding the 
situation in Yucatan) that the Doctrine 
was announced merely to meet the 
threatened aggressions of the European 
alliance in 1823, and that the Doctrine 
became obsolete with the passing of this 
immediate threat. 


Doctrine Not Intended 


As Temporary Threat 

But this view is not supported by the 
language of the declaration which as to 
action “by any European power” (both 
as to colonization and interposition) is 
unlimited in time; nor by that part of 
the declaration which specifically men- 
tions the “allied powers” for here the de- 
}claration is couched .in such general | 
terms as to be, with sound reason, ap- 
plied to any power or powers whatsoever 
|who should, at a time, commit the 
|aggmessions against which the an-| 
{nounced policy was aimed. 

During the period since the Doctrine | 
was announced there have been asser- | 
tions at various times as to situations 
which were not objectionable to the 
Doctrine or to the principles_underlying | 
the same. 

In few of these instances has it been 
categorically asserted that the Monroe 
Boctrine did not cover the specific matter 
in question, the ruling or declaration hav- 
nng usually come in the form of a sthte- 
ment to the effect that some particular 
situation was not inimical to the interests 
of the United States. 

The statement of the Doctrine itself | 
that “with the existing colonies or de- 
pais of any European power we 

ave not interfered and shall not inter- 
fere,” has been more than once reiterated. 

It has also been announced that the | 
Monroe Doctrine is not a pledge by: the | 
United States to other American States 
requiring the United States to protect 
such states, at their behest, against real 
or fancied wrongs inflicted hy European 
powers, nor does it create an obligation | 
running from the United States to any 
American state to intervene for its pro- 
tection, 

Mr. Clay in 1828 asserted that the| 
Monroe Doctrine was not applicable to! 
wars as between American states, and it 
was likewise very early declared by Mr. 
Clay (1825) “that whilst the war is con- 
fined to the parent country and its former | 
colony, the United States remain neutral, | 
extending their friendship and doing 
equal justice to both parties.” 


Position on Spanish 


Colonization Taken 


Beginning in the second half of the 
last century (1861), the United States 
took the position that it would consider 
that Spain was “manifesting an un- 
fyjendly spirit toward the United States” 
if it should undertake the subjection of 


| 


} 
| 





ce| certain of her former“colonies, and this | 


| position was reiterated at later dates. 
Commencing with 1825 and running on 
down through the whole of the last cen- 
tury, it was repeatedly asserted 
that the Monroe Doctrine did not 
require the United States to prevent Eu- 
rope from waging war against Latin 
American countries, and from almost as 
early a ‘period down to the close of the 
century the principle was followed (as 
announced by Secretary Sherman in 
1898) that it was not the duty of the 


The United States has at times jointly 


in the Latin 
Americas; at other times it has declined 
to participate in such intervention, 

A popular feeling exists that the Mon- 
bak Doctrine is hostile to monarchial 


Monarchies have been set up in 
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Kansas—Insurance—Regulation—Certification of Policy as Registered’ and 
Secured—Special Inducements to Insure— " 

The superintendent of insurance of Kansas will not be compelled to certify, 
as registered and secured, a 20-payment nonparticipating policy providing 


for the payment of a certain amount to the i 


ured on recéipt of the seventh 


— and giving insured an option to purchase stock to be issued by a 
lomestic company in another State, since such provisions are in violation of 
the statutes of the State prohibiting special inducements to insure.—National 


Savings Life Ins. Co. v. Hobbs, Superintendent, etc. 


U.S. Daily, 67, Mar. 8, 1930. 


(Kans, Sup. Ct.)—V 


Nebraska—Motor Vehicles—Driver’s License—Age Limitations—Due Process 


of Law— 
A statute (section 5, ch. 148, Laws 


1929 of Nebraska) denying to persons 


under 16 years of age the right to an automobile driver’s license is a valid 
exercise of the police power of the State and does not deprive the owner of 
an automobile, under such age, of property without due process of law in 
violation of the Federal and State constitutions—Oleson v. Graunke, Treas. 
(Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 64, Mar. 8, 1930. 


monarchy on terms and in language of 
sincere friendship. 

Even the establishment of the Maxi- 
milian empire in Mexico was objected to 
not so much from the point of view of its 
being a monarchy as from the point of 
view that this monarch was established 





| situations which gave rise to them, de- 


and maintained by European troops. 


One of the interesting suggestions 
that have been made by European 
powers is that the possession of colonies 
by that power upon this hemisphere 
makes of that possessing power an 
American state. This suggestion has, of 
course, not been acceptable to the United 
States. 


The Monroe Doctrine has always been 
considered as covering a possession— 
either “temporary or permanent” (For- 
syth, 1840)—of American territory by 
European powers, and in line with that 
principle, we have declared that the 
Monroe Doctrine forbade the occupation 
of American territory by such powers. 

President Roosevelt in his message of 
Feb. 15, 1905, in relation to the situation 
in Santo Domingo, declared: 

“An aggrieved nation can without in- 
terfering with the Monroe Doctrine take 
what action it sees fit in adjustment of 
its disputes with American States, pro- 
vided that action does not take the shape 





of interference with their form of gov- 
ernment or of the despoilment of their 
territory under any disguise.” 


Suggestions to Neutralize 


Certain Areas Declined 

At various times proposals have been 
made that the United States should join 
with Europe in neutralizing certain 
areas (notably, Cuba) on this continent, 
but the United States has steadily de- 
clined to join in such an action. 

One of the classic notes that have been 
written regarding the relationship be- 
tween the United States and the other 
Americas was penned by Secretary 
Everett on Dec. 1, 1852, regarding a pro- 
posal to neutralize Cuba. 

The so-called “Roosevelt corollary” 
was to the effect, as. generally under- 
stood, that in ease of financial or other 
difficulties in weak Latin American 
countries, the United States should at- 
tempt. an adjustment thereof lest Euro- 
pean governments should intervene, and 
intervening, should occupy territory—an 
act which would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine. 

This view seems to have had its incep- 
tion in some observations of President 


Buchanan in his message to Congress of | 


Dec. 3, 1860, and was somewhat amplified 
by Lord Salisbury in his note to Mr. 
Olney of Nov. 6, 1895, regarding the | 
Venezuelan boundary dispute. 

As already has been indicated above, 
if is not believed that this corollary is| 
justified by the terms of the Monroe Doc- | 
trine, however much it, may be justified 
by the application of the doctrine of self- 
preservation. 

These various expressions and state- 
ments, as made in connection with the 


tract not a little from the scope popu-| 
larly attached to the Monroe Doctrine, 
and they relieve that doctrine of many 
of the criticisms which have been aimed 
against it. 

Finally, it should not be overlooked 
that the United States declined the over- 
tures of Great Britain in 1823 to make 
a joint declaration regarding the prin- 
ciples covered by the Monroe Doctrine, or 
to enter into a conventional arrangement 
regardjng them. 

nstead this Government determined to 
make the declaration of high national 
policy on its own responsibility and in its 
own behalf. The Doctrine is thus purely 
unilateral. The United States determines 
when and if the principles of. the Doc- 
trine are violated, and when and if viola- 
tion is threatened. " 

We alone determine what measures, if | 
any, shall be taken to vindicate the prin- 
ciples of the Doctrine, and we of neces- 
sity determine whey the principles have 
been -vindicated. 

No other power of the world has any 
relationship to, or voice in, the imple- 
menting of the principles which the Doc- 





trine contains. It ig our Doctrine, to be 
by us invoked and sustaired, held in abey- 
ance, or @bandoned as our high interna- 
tional policy er vital national interests 
shall seem to us, and to us alone, to 
demand. 


Doctrine Not Concerned 


With American Relations 

It may, in conclusion, be repeated: The 
Doctrine does not concern itself with 
purely inter-American relations; it has 
nothing to do with the relationship be- 
tween the United States and other 
American nations, except where other 
American nations shall become involved 
with European governments in arrange- 
ments which threaten the security of the 
United States, and even in such cases, 
the Doctrine runs against the European 
country, not the American nation, and 
the United States would ‘primarily deal 
thereunder with the European country 
and not with the American nation con- 
cerned, 


The Doctrine states a case of the 
United States v. Europe, and not of the 
United States v. Latin America, 


Furthermore, the fact should never be 
lost to view that in applying this Doc- 
trine during the period of 100 years 
since it was announced, our Government 
has over and over again driven it in as a 
shield between Europe and the Americas 
to protect Latin America from the polit- 
ical and territorial thrusts of Europe; 
and this was done at times when the 
American nations were weak and strug- 


| gling for the establishment.of stable, per- 





Brazil, Haiti, and Mexico without ob- | 


manent governments; when the political 


The record is free from error, and|jection by the United States, and for| morality of Europe sanctioned, indeed 


the judgment is affirmed. 


‘' many years we dealt with the Brazilian | encouraged, the acquisition of 


territory 


‘ 





Increase in Federal Judges 
And Courts Urged in House 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
decrease of 600 cases of those pending, 
showing that in addition to taking care 
of all the new cases that were com- 
menced each year during the period, the 
Federal courts had disposed of 600 more 
cases from the number pending. He 
said that at the end of the fiscal year 
1929 there were 18,654 cases pending in 
Federal courts of. the country. 

The situation in the District of Co- 
lumbia, he said, should have the imme- 
diate attention of Congress, where in 
1926 there were but 649 cases pending, 
and at the end of the year 1929, these 
had increased to 1,300, 

In the matter of relief, the speaker 
said that he believes that inasmuch as 
the recommendation of the President to 
create new Federal judicial districts, or 
the appointment or more Federal judges, 
would, not conflict with the provisions of 
the Constitution, immediate relief from 
congestion could be provided in those 
States wherein the figures show the Fed- 
eral courts are unable to dispose of the 
business demanding immediate attention 
carrying out the recommendations. 

More Congestion Predicted 

“The other recommendation to relieve 
congestion, namely, giving the United 
States Commissioners enlarged powers,” 
said Mr. Bachmann, “involves several 
constitutional questions.” 

Mr. Bachmann also said that the rec- 
ommendations of the Wickersham Com- 
mission which would give the United 
States Commissioners the power to 
hear the cases and make recommenda- 
tions and would deprive the accused the 
right of trial by jury, was not favored 
by him.” Any citizen who is liable to 
have his liberty taken from him by con- 
finement in jail,” he said, “whether it be 
for one day or six months, is entitled to 
his right of trial by jury.” 

“As it looks now,” he continued, “with 
all the cases except possession being 
prosecuted under indictment, the Fed- 
eral courts will be more congested at the 
end of the fiscal year 1930 than they 
were at the end of the fiscal year, 1929.” 


Italy Sponsors Auto Tour 


To Display Farm Exhibits 


An agricultural exhibition mounted on 
eight special automobiles will soon start 
a tour of Italy, Sicily and Sardenia for 
the purpose of showing what the country 
is doing to advance agriculture, partic- 
ularly the growing of wheat, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed in a re- 
port from John M. Kennedy, assistant 
trade commissioner in Milan. 

“The “Autocolonna” (Autocolumn), as 
this exhibition is called, will measure ap- 
proximately 80 meters (about 87.5 yards). 
The bodies of each car will have movable 
sides so that at each stop made, these 
may be pushed aside and the various ex- 
hibits shown. 

Among the activities to be displayed 
will be those of the permanent committee 
for grain, of the syndical agricultural 
organizations, those in behalf of the 
growing of grain, those concerning fer- 
tilizers, forage, livestock, agricultural 
machinery and the fighting of noxious 
insects, 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
SSS Ie 
by force; and when many of the great 
powers of Europe looked with eager, 
covetous eyes to the rich, undeveloped 
areas of the American hemisphere. 

Nor should another equally vital fact 
be lost sight of, that the United States 
has only been able to give this protec- 
tion against designing European powers 
because of its known willingness and de- 


termination, if and whenever necessary, | 


to expend its treasure and to sacrifice 
American life to maintain the principles 
of the Doctrine. 

So far as Latin America is concerned, 
the doctrine is now, and always has 
been, not an instrument of violence and 
oppression, but an unbought, freely be- 
stowed, and wholly effective guaranty of 
their freedom, independence, and terri- 
torial integrity against the imperialistic 
designs of Europe. 
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Customs Rulings 


State Official Not Required toCertify 
Policy Containing Special Inducements 


Illegality of Provisions Under Kansas Law Excuses 
Superintendent Though Contract Is Valid Elsewhere. * 


State of Kansas: Topeka. 
The superintendent of insurance of |and before the maturity of this coupon as 


Kansas will not be compelled 'to certify 
a 20-payment nonparticipating policy 
embodying an “endowment coupon” and a 
stock purchase option forbidden under 
Kansas laws as special inducements to 
insure, although the policy is to be issued 
in. another State where such special in- 
ducements are valid, the Supreme Court 
of Kansas has held. 


It was contended by,the petitioner for 
mandamus that the superintendent’s duty 
to certify policies was purely ministerial 
and it was not for him to determine 
whether or not the policy was legal or 
illegal. The court held, however, that 
the “endowment. coupon” provisions for 
the payment of $250 on payment of the 
seventh premium is not common to the 
insured 20-payment nonparticipating pol- 


| icies; that the provision for the purchase 


of stock in the company is extraneous to 
an insurance policy; that the manifest 
purpose is to induce prospective insurants 
fo insure with the petitioner, and that it 
is the superintendent’s duty to adminis- 
ter the insurance laws. 


Since such a policy would violate the 
law with respect to special inducements 
to insure,’ the superintendent was dis- 
charging his duty in refusing to certify 
it, the court held. 


THE NATIONAL SAVINGS LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 


Vv. 
CHARLES F. Hopps, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF INSURANCE, ETC. 


Kansas Supreme Court. 
No. 28904. 
Original proceeding in mandamus. 


RoBert C. FouLSTON and W. F. LILLe- 
STON for plaintiff; WILLIAM A. SMITH, 
attorney general; JOHN G. EGAN, as- 
‘sistant attorney general, and S. M. 
BREWSTER for the defendant. 


Opinion of the Court. 
Feb. 8, 1930. 


Burcu, J.—The action is one of man- 
damus commenced in this court by a 
life jnsurance company organized under 
the laws of this State to compel the 
superintendent of insurance of this 
State to certify an insurance policy to 
be issued by plaintiff. The statute reads 
as follows: 


See. 40-404. Any life insurance company 
now or hereafter organized under the laws of 
this State shall deliver to the commissioner 
of insurance, to be deposited with the State 
treasurer in addition to the amount of capi- 
tal required to be deposited, cash or securi- 
ties of the kind or character in which the 
company shall be allowed to invest its funds, 
in an amount equal to the net reserve of all 
policies and annuity bonds in force in such 
company, * * * 

Sec. 40-407. After making the deposit pre- 
scribed by section 40-404 of this code, the 
company shall issue policies of insurance or 
endowment, or annuity bonds, having upon 
their face a certificate in the following words: 
“This policy or annuity bond,” as the case 
may be, “is registered and secured by a 
pledge of bonds or notes and mortgages on 
real estate deposited with the State treasurer 
of the State of Kansas in an amount equal to 
the full legal reserve on this policy,” which 
certificate shall be signed by the commis- 
sioner or his authorized deputy and sealed 
with the seal of his office. The commissioner 
of insurance shall prepare and keep such a 
register. * * * 

Sec. 40-408. In order to facilitate the reg- 
istration of policies as provided in this arti- 
cle, the commissioner of insurance may upon 
the application of any insurance company 
designate the register of deeds of the county 
wherein the main office of such company is 
located as a deputy commissioner of insur- 
ance, who shall have authority to register 
policies as provided in the preceding section. 
(Insurance code, Laws 1927, ch. 231.) 


Objectionable Provisions 
Quoted in Opinion 

The policy, except as presently to be 
noted, is an ordinary 20-payment life 
nonparticipating policy. It was negoti- 
ated to a resident of Texas, in which 
State plaintiff is licensed to transact 
business. The policy conforms to the 
laws of that State, has been counter- 
signed by the assistant secretary of the 
company in Texas, ‘and is deliverable 
there. Deposit has been made with the 
State treasurer of this State of approved 
securities sufficient in amount to comply 
with the statute. The superintendent 
of insurance refuses to register and 
certify the policy because of the follow- 
ing provisions: 

Endowment Coupon Addition. Attached 
to and forming a part of this policy contract 
is a six-year endowment coupon. Upon the 
payment of the regular premiums as pro- 
vided herein, this endowment coupon shall 
mature and be payable in accordance with 
the amount and terms set forth more fully 
therein/ 

Special Endowment Coupon. 
7837. Amount $250. 

Attached and forming a part of policy No. 
7837, issued by the National Savings Life 
Insurance Company of Wichita, Kans. 

If the insured hereunder be living at the 
expiration of six years from the date hereof 
and after the payment in full of the seventh 
annual premium herein, this policy then be- 
ing in full force, the National Savings Life 
Insurance Company will pay two hundred 
fifty and no/100 dollars ($250) in cash upon 
proper surrender of this endowment coupon 
at its home office in Wichita, Kans., being the 
full maturity value.of this endowment cou- 
pon, to Leonard F. Bland, the insured, or to 
any existing assignee of this endowment cou- 
pon; or during the continuation of this policy 


per Dolls 


Policy No. 


From Abroad Taken to Customs Court 


Lower Rate Is Claimed by Importers, Based on Component 
‘ Material of Chief Value 


New York, Mar. 7.—E. L. Sommers 
& Co., Inc., are the importers of a ship- 
ment of flapper dolls which has become 
the subject of a test case just presented 
for determination to the United States 
Customs Court. These. dolls were as- 
sessed as such, under paragraph 1414, 
tariff act of .1922, at the rate of 70 per 
cent ad valorem, and the importers are 
claiming duty at a lower rate, according 
to the component material of chief value. 

The Government introduced testimony 
before the court to the effect that duty 
should have been levied at 90 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1430, as 
ornaments. Importers introduced evi- 
dence to the effect that these dolls could 
by no stretch of the imagination be 
classed as ornaments. The court, Judge 
Sullivan presiding, reserved decision, 

The court has ta handed down a de- 
cision on the classification of linen table- 
cloths of ancient and modern lace 


and ~e with corners of antique 
lace, uty was assessed by the col- 
lector at the rate of 90 per cent ad 
eee, under paragraph 1430, act of 
1922. 

The importer, R. J. Hanna, of San 
Francisco, contended that free entry 
should have been allowed, under para- 
graph 1708, as artistic antiquities. An 
alternative claim was made to the effect 
that, if not duty free, these articles 
should be assessed for duty only upon 
the value of the modern portions, Judge 
Waite, in reviewing the facts in this 
case, writes in part: 

“The articles were not before us for 
inspection and we have no means of 
knowing” whether or not the modern 
portions formed a negligible part of the 
tablecloths and napkins. We think the 
proof .is insufficient to support the 
claim.” (Protest 157061-G-32284.) 
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an endowment, the company agrees to pay B 
like amount within 24 hours after receipt of 
due profs of the death of the insured under 
this policy, to the then beneficiary or to any 
existing assignee of this. endowment orn 
provided that if, on the maturity date of th 
coupon, there be any indebtedness to the com- 
pany on account of or secured by said poli 
in excess of the loan value for the seven 
policy year, said indebtedness shall be re- 
duced to the amount of the loan value of the 
policy for the seventh policy year, either by 
payment in cash by the insured to the com- 
pany or by the application of so much of the 
proceeds of this coupon as may be necessary 
to effect such reduction. 


Stock Purchase Option. In accordance with 
the provisions hereinbefore set forth, the 
insured shall be entitled to receive in cash 
two hundred fifty and no/100 dollars ($250) 
at the maturity of this endowment coupon, or 
at the option of the insured, the proceeds of 
this endowment coupon may be used to 
chase five shares of the capital stock of\t 
National Savings Life Insurance Company, 
in the event at that time there shall be stock 
available. 


Should stock be available for sale by said 
insurance company, the insured hereunder, 
together with the holders of similar endow- 
ment coupons, shall be given preference over 
the general public in the right to take and 
pay for said number of shares of stock by 
the application of the proceeds of this ene 
dowment coupon at its maturity. 


In the event the proceeds of this coupon 
shall thus be applied to the purchase of the 
stock of said insurance company at the op- 
tion of the insured, the full avalanan price of 
said stock shall when received be paid to 
and. become a part of the capital and surplus 
of the company without any deduction for 
commissions or otherwise. 


The company hereby further agrees, at and 
prior to the maturity of this endowment cou- 
pon, to do everything that it may lawfully do 
to make available for purchase by the insured 
at his option, said stock in said company at 
the full purchase price of $50 per share. 

It is further agreed that, should the Na- 
tional Savings Life Insurance Company be 
reinsured, merged or consolidated with any 
other company, then and in that event the 
insured shall waive the privilege to purchase 
stock of such other company at the election 
of such other company. 


Special Inducements in 
Selling Policies Prohibited 


The provision of the endowment cou- 
pon for payment of $250 on payment of 
the seventh premium is a provision not 


;common to plaintiff’s 20-payment non- 


participating policies, and the provision: 
relating to purchase of stock in the com- 
pany is extraneous to an insurance pol- 
icy. The manifest purpose was to iii- 
duce prospective insurants to insure with 
plaintiff, and plaintiff pleads that un- 
less the policy is registered and certi« 
fied, plaintiff will suffer irreparable loss, 
in that it will be prevented from meet. 
ing the competition of other insurap 
companies in Texas which issue politi 
of like tenor. 


Texas has a statute on the subject of 
special inducements. The ‘statute pros 
hibits any insurance company doing busi- 
ness in Texas from discriminating in 
favor of insurants of the same class and 
life expectancy, in amount of payment 
of premium, or rates charged or divie 
dends or benefits payable; forbids re« 
bates, special favors, and advantages 
and other inducements to insure not 
specified in the policy; and forbids giv- 
ing or offering to give or sell, as an in« 
ducement to insurance, or in connection 
therewith, any stock of any insurante 
company, or any dividends or profits to 
accrue thereon, or anything of value 
whatsoever, not specified ig# the policy, 
(Rev. Civ. Stat. Tex., art. 5053.) If, 
therefore, the company is to compete 
successfully with other insurance com- 
panies in Texas, its special inducement 
by way of a cash payment with option 
to purchase stock must appeat in the 
policy. 

The insurance code of Kansas not only 
contemplates that policies of life in- 
surance shall be kept clean, but pro- 
vides that no special inducement of any 
kind shall be offered in connection with 
the sale of policies. The statute reads 
as follows: ’ 

Sec. 40-282. It shall be unlawful for any 
insurance company, or any officer or agent 
thereof, or any other person or persons con- 
nected with such company,-to sell the stock 
of any company or corporation in connection 
with the writing or selling of a policy of in- 
surance, or to offer any special inducement of 
any kind or character whatsoever in connec- 
tion with the selling of such policy: Provided, 
That it shall be lawful for any insurance 
company organized under the laws of this 
State to sell or provide for the sale of its 
capital stock with the writing and selling of 
its policies of insurance if the ‘comming 
which such stock is sold, less the commisiio 
allowed by law for the sale of stock in insu 
ance companies, is, when received, paid to 
and becomes a part of the capital and surplus 
of such insurance company, (Insurance code, 
1927.) 

The penalty for violation of the stat- 
ute is fine or imprisonment, or both. 

The manifest purpose of this statute 
was to break up the practice of grant- 
ing special favors in a business affected 
with a public interest, in which equality 
should prevail. 

The policy in question was not subs 
mitted to the superintendent of insur- 
ance for his approval as a policy to be 
issued or delivered in this State. (In- 
surance code, 1927, 40-216.) | Plaintiff 
admits that this form of policy is to be 
used only in Texas. The result is, Texas 
holders of 20-payment naperees 
policies are to receive a bonus $ 
which other policyholders of that class 
do not receive. The company may issus 
a variety of forms of policies, but hold. 
ers of oe fons wey net be meen 
eographically for the purpose cons 
feeting special benefits. If so, plaintiff . 
might use one form for Kansas City, 
Mo., and another form for Kansas City, 
Kans.; or one form for the company’s 
home city, or other favored locality, and 
another for the remainder of the State, 
The result would be the statute against 
discrimination would be circumvented; 
and besides that, funds available for dis- 
tribution to participating policyholders, 
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Federal Court Decisions 


_. Status of Parties 
At Time of Contract 
Decides Lien Rights 


Claim That Right Attached 
When Title to Property 
Was Acquired Is Held Im- 
proper Under Statute 


The right to a mechanic’s lien, under 
a statute providing that the improve- 
ment must be by the owner and making 
his “then existing interest subject to a 
lien in favor of the contractor with such 
owner or his duly authorized agent” has 
been held by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia to depend upon the 
status of the parties at the time of the 
contract and cannot come into being as 
the result of subsequent change in that 
status. 

The particular contract involved; the 
opinion explains, was entered into shortly 
before the owner of the property came 
into title. It was admitted by the con- 
tractor claiming the lien that no right 
existed at the time the contract was made, 
but he contended that such a right inured 
when the owner came into possession of 
the title. 

The court, however, denied the right 
to the lien on the ground that mechanics 
lien statutes, being in derogation of com- 
mon law must be interpreted strictly to 
determine the right to the lien, though, 
after the right is established, it added, 
the question of whether the claimant has 
proceeded properly demands a liberal 
construction of the law. 


Wi.uaM I. DEMING 


° v. 
WARDMAN Construction Company, INC., 
ET AL. 


District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
No. 4830. 
Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 
W. C. Sunuivan for appellant; D. T. 
WRIGHT and PHILIP ERSHLER for the 
appellee. 


Before MARTIN, Chief Justice, and RosB 
and VAN OrsbEL, Associate Justices. 


Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 3, 1930 


Rope, Associate Justice.—Appeal from 
a decree in the Supreme Court of the 
District. sustaining motions to dismiss 
and dismissing appellant’s bill claiming 
a mechanic’s fien upon premises known 
as Stoneleigh Court, on the ground 
(among others) that the bill shows on 
its face that appellant made no contract 
with the owner of the property. 

The bill discloses that on Jan. 19, 1926, 
the Connecticut Avenue Realty Corpora- 
tion entered into a contract with the 
Wardman Construction Company, Inc., 
whereby the realty corporation con- 
tracted to furnish labor, magerial, and 
supervision in connection with the re- 
modeling. -and alterations of the Stone- 
leigh Court. building on Connecticut Ave- 
nue in the City of Washington; and 
that thereafter, to wit, on Mar. 1, 
1926, the Connecticut Avenue Realty Cor- 
poration entered into a contract with ap- 
pellant whereby appellant agreed to fur- 
nish Plans and specifications and the su- 
pervision of the work on _ Stoneleigh 
Court upon stated terms and conditions. 
Appellant performed the services as 
agreed. cs 

On Mar. 9, 1926, the Realty Corpora- 


tion acquired title to and ownership in’ 


the real estate involved, and on the 
same day executed and recorded among 
the land records of the district three 
deeds of trust; one to the National Sav- 
ings and Trust Company; another to the 
American Security and Trust Company; 
and the third to James D. Hobbs and 
Earl MacIntosh, trustees. 
Statutory Provisions Quoted 

Appellant does not contend that he ac- 
quired a right to a lien upon the date of 
his contract with the Realty Corpora- 
tion, but he does contend “that his right 
to a lien under his aforesaid contract 
Exhibit ‘A’ attached to the said herein- 
before described lands and premises im- 
mediately upon the acquisition of title 
thereto by the said Connecticut Avenue 
Realty Corporation.” If he is wrong in 
this, it will be unnecessary to consider 
other questions raised by the motions to 
dismiss. 

Section 1237 of our code, entitled “Me- 
chanic’s -Lien,” reads as follows: 

Every building erected, improved, added 
to, or repaired by the owner or his agent, 
and the lot of ground on which the same is 
erected, being all the ground used or in- 
tended to be used in connection therewith, 
or necessary to the use and enjoyment 
thereof, to the extent of the right, title, 
and interest, at that time existing, of such 
owner, whether owner in fee or of a less 
estate, or lessee for a term of years, or 
vendee in possession under a contract of 
sale, shall be subject to a lien in favor of 
the contractor with such owner or his duly 
authorized agent forthe contract price 
agreed upon between them, or, in the ab- 
sence of an express contract, for the rea- 
sonable value of the work and ‘materials 
furnished for and about the erection, con- 
struction, improvement, or repair of or 
addition to such building, or the placing 
of any engine, machinery, or other thing 
therein or in connection therewith so as to 
become a fixture, though capable of being 
detached: Provided, that the person claim- 
ing the lien shall file the notice’ herein pre- 
scribed, 4a 

Rules of Construction 

_ In determining whether a right to a 
lien exists the statute should be strictly 
construed, it being in derogation of the 
common law; but where the right to a 
lien is clear and the question is whether 
the claimant has proceeded properly, the 
statute should be liberally construed in 
his favor. Fidelity Storage Corp. Vv. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 35 App. D. 
C.1, 9. See.also Langley v. D’Audigne, 
31 App. D. C. 409. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that appellant's right to a lien must 
rest’ solely upon the express terms of 
the statute. 

That statute, after providing that the 
erection or improvement must be “by the | 
owner or his agent,” makes his then ex- | 
isting interest” subject to a lien in favor 
of the contractor with such owner or his 
duly authorized agent for the contract 
price agreed upon between them, or, in 
the absence of an express contract, for 
the reasonable value of the work and 
materials furnished.” This language is 
unambiguous and, unless it is to be given 
a strained internretation, it must be held 
that the status of the parties at the time 
of the contract must determine the ques- 
tion of the right to a lien; and there is 
reason for this, as the record in the 
present case demonstrates. ‘ 

, No Lien Expected 

The Cennectieut Avenue Realty Cor- 

ruption, when. it entered into the contract 
ppellant wa owner nor 
+a 


Sale of Partial Right in Trade Name 
Is Held to Limit Use by Prior Owner 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit has 
held that where one company, after 
building up a business for 70 or 80 
articles of school and art supplies under 
the trade marks “Prang” and “P. Co.,” 
agrees with another company to discon- 
tinue its business as to certain specified 
articles and assigns to such other com- 
pany’ its rights to the trade marks for 
such goods, and thereafter assigns its 
remaining rights to a third company, 
the latter company can only sell the 
specified goods when disassociated from 
the name “Prang.” \ 

Its activities and the advertisement of 
goods associated with the name “Prange” 
|were held subject to injunction, particu- 
|larly when the containers were imita- 
tions of the original company’s con- 
tainers. 


unfair competition for the second com- 
pany to thereafter sell goods other than 
those covered by the contract with the 
original company under names similiar 
|to those applied by the assignor to the 
|same goods. 

Both the bill of complaint for trade- 
mark infringement and unfair competi- 
tion and the counterclaim for similiar 
alleged offenses were ordered granted. 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


v. 
| THE PRANG COMPANY. 

| Cireuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4050. 


District of Delaware. 
Before BUFFINGTON, Woo ey and Davis, 

Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 12, 1930 

Burrincron, C. J.—In the Court be- 
lew, The American Crayon Company, a 
corporation of Ohio, hereafter called 
American, filed a bill against The Prang 
Company, a corporation of Delaware, 
hereafter called Prang-Delaware, charg- 
ing trade mark infringement and unfair 
competition. Thereupon the latter filed 
a counterclaim charging the former with 
like offences. On final hearing, the 
court dismissed both complaints, where- 
upon each party took an appeal. 


V aluable Right in 
Trade Name Shown 


The proofs tended to show that from 
1856 on The Prang Company, 4 corpora- 
tiom of Maine, hereafter called Prang- 
Maine, had built up an extensive busi- 
ness in school and art supplies. It had 
some 70 or 80 articles which were sold 
under the name of “Prang.” So valu- 
able had the trade name “Prang” be- 
come that on Mar. 1,.1918, by written 
contract, Prang-Maine, in consideration 
of $60,000, sold and assigned certain 
vights thereto to American. This con- 
tract is all important, as it determines 
the several rights and obligations of the 
parties here litigant. In its recitals it 
stated that for 40 years Prang-Maine 
“had been engaged in the business of 
| dealing in artists’ and school supplies of 
various kinds and in pursuance of said 
business have manufactured and have 
employed factories to manufacture for 
them the various commodities dealth in 
by them.” 

It further recited “that said commodi- 
ties included the dealing in, manufacture, 
and sale of all kinds of crayons, pastels, 
oil and water color paints, pencils, pens 
and erasers.” And also that during said 
period of time have adopted and used 
certain trade names to designate their 
goods to the public and have also adopted 
and used a monogram design of the 
initials “P. Co.” The contract further 
rec:ted that “the several trade names 
and especially the name ‘Prang,’ as well 


plied to the various commodities dealt 
in by the Prang Company have become 
well and-favorably known throughout the 
country and abroad” and “by reason 
thereof have become of great value.” 

It further stated The Prang Company 
desired “to discontinue manufacturing or 
dealing in * * * crayons, pastels, oil 
and water color paints, pencils, pess and 
erasers to which commodities the trade 
Names and monogram design have been 
applied.” It further recited that the 
American Company proposed dealing in 
said articles and “desires to acquire from 
The Prang Company the exclusive right, 
title and interest of The Prang Company 
to the trade names adopted and used by 
it, including'the use of the name ‘Prang 
Co.’ and the monogram design P. Coa.", 
designating the said commodities and as 
applied to them.” 

The contract “in consideration of the 


———— SY 
Under the statute the execution of this 
contract conferred no right to a liem in 
favor of appellant. Third parties had 
a right to deal with the property 
on that basiss When, therefore, the 
National Savings and Trust Company, 
the American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, and Hobbs 
cepted deeds of trust from the realty 
company on the same date it acquired 
title, those grantees had a right to as- 
sume that there wag no lien ahead of 





them because of any contract between| 


the Realty Company and appellant, and 
yet, if appellant’s contention 1s sus- 
tained, his lien would take priority over 
theirs. , 

When appellant entered into the con- 
tract with the realty company he was 
not relying upon any right to a lien on 
the property, but was giving credit to 
the realty company. He concedes that 
he then acquired no right toa lien. The 
statute does not provide that such right 
shall thereafter arise by reason of 2 
changed status of the parties. In this 
case the realty company acquired title 
within a short time after the contract 
was made, but that was a mere for- 
tuitous circumstance, as the acquisition 
of title wight not have occurred for a 
year or longer, or not at all. Since no- 
tice of an intention to claim a lien may 
be filed at any time during the progress 
of the work or within three months 
thereafter (section 1238), it follows if 
appellant’s contention is correct, that 
should the person with whom the lien 
claimant contracted acquire title to the 
premises after the completion of the 
work but before the expiration of the 
three months’ period, the right to a_lien 
would attach, Such a result would do 
violence to the intent and meaning of the 
statute. 


—_- 


The court also held fhat it constituted | 


Appeal from the District Court for the | 


as the monogram design ‘P. Co.’ as ap-| 


and MacIntosh ac-| 


Injunctive Relief Is Givers Both Parties in Order to 
Define Privileges Under Assignment 


premises” further recites The Prang 
Company sells to The American “all its 
exclusive right, title and interest in and 
to the said trade names and monogram 
design, hereinafter enumerated, as the 
said trade names and designs have been 
heretofore applied to crayons, pastels, 
oil and water color paints, pencils, eras- 
ers and pens, whether such application 
be to the articles themselves or to the 
packages or cartons in which the same 
are contended and sold * * * 

“(a) The mame ‘Prang’ as applied to 
a'l of said commodities, with or without 
numbers or 
other word or design. 

“(b) The monogram design ‘P. Co.’ as 
applied to said commodities.” 

Such being the contract rights of the 
American Company, the Maine Company, 
on Feb. 2, 1925, assigned its remaining 
rights to The Prang Company, a corpora- 
tion of Delaware, thereafter called 
Prang-Delaware. The latter really 
stands in the place of Prang-Maine and 
we dispose of the case as though it were 
one between Prang-Maine and American 
under the contract. 

Turning first to the contract rights of 
the plaintiff which have been violated 
by the defendant, we are of opinion that 
so far as the specified articles viz: “all 
kinds of crayons, pastels, oil and water 
color paints, pencils, pens and erasers” 
are concerned, the Prang-Maine gave up 
everything of a Prang name character 
or mark to the American. This they 
have not done. While Prang-Maine and 
thérefore Prang-Delaware, were allowed, 
under certain circumstances mentioned 
in the contract, to sell such articles when 
made by other makers, they could only 
do so when such goods were disassociated 
in the minds of the public from the 
name Prang. This it has not done. 


Confusion Results 
From Improper Acts 


Instead of taking the goods of other 
makers and selling them in cartons and 
containers bearing the names of such 
other makers and otherwise identifying 
the goods as non-Prang in origin, they 
have used cartons which resembled those 
of the original Prang-Maine ones. They 
have not placed the name of the real 
makers on them. As their own corporate 
name included the word ‘‘Prang” and 
they, did business under a Prang cor- 
porate name, confusion and misleading 
in the minds of buyers inevitably fol- 
lowed. Prang-Delaware has used the 
words “Prang monogram.” 

The Prang-Maine Company. had, prior 
to its sale to American, used on its con- 
jtainers of colored paper the trade name 





as “Prang’s Prismex Papers.’? This trade 
name the Delaware Prang Company 
wrongfully appropriated, using the 
slogan “When you see Prismex think of 
the Prang Company” and “Prismex is the 
new name for the old Prang quality.” 
We agree with the court below that 
Prang-Delaware “so advertised that 
slogan and definition as to make Prismex 
a synonym for Prang,” and that “the 
use under these circumstances of the 
word Prismex on defendant’s paint and 
@ayon boxes was the equivalent of the 
use thereon of the forbidden word 
Prang.” Moreover, they have used a 
carton of the same size, color and in- 
dentation as the original Prang boxes. 
They have omitted to place thereon the 
name of the company whose product it 
and its contents are and on such box 
they have placed the Prang monogram. 
All these acts were in violation of the 
contract and continuance thereof should 
be enjoined. 

On the counterclaim we think the de- 
fendant is also entitled to injunctive re- 
llief. The contract, as we have noted, 
was not all-inclusive as regards Prang 
products, but only included “crayons, 
pastels, oil and water color paints, pen- 
cils, pens and erasers.” But instead of 
confining its Prang rights to such speci- 
fied articles, the plaintiff has claimed a 
virtually exclusive right to all articles 
of school and artist use. For example, 
Prang-Maine had, prior to the contract, 
made and sold a paste labelled and 
known as “Stixit” or “Prang Stixit.” 
Such paste, or indeed any paste, was 
not included in the sale, yet the plaintiff, 
before the bill was filed, changed the 
name of its paste “Kroma” to “Stixmore” 
obviously for the purpose of appropriat- 
ing the “Stixit” or “Prang Stixit” paste 
and good will which the Maine-Prang 
did not assign by the contract and there- 
fore retained, 


Court Grants Injunctive 
Aid to Both Parties 


So also modelling clay was not covered 
by the contract and Maine-Prang was 
entitled to market its clay by the name 
“Permodello”” or “Prang Permodello,” 
|and defendant’s right to make and mar- 
ket such clay as a Prang~product the 
plaintiff wrongfully sought to take away 
by dropping the first syllable of defend- 
ant’s name, “Perm,” and retaining the 
second “Dello.” In these regards, an in- 
junction should issue against the plain- 
i tiff. 

Without referring in detail to the 
several other questions raised, all of 
which have been duly considered, we con- 
fine ourselves to one other point, namely 
the dismissal of both bills on the ground 
that both parties have been guilty of 
improper conduct. While we agree with 
the court that both parties are at fault, 
in that each has violated the provisions 
of the contract, we regard such conduct 
as the almost inevitable sequence of an 
attempt by contract to separate and 
divide the use of a single name in trade, 
The unwisdom, indeed the almost im- 
possibility of such a splitting up of an 
earmark of trade is apparent,, but all the 
same both parties agreed to do it ini- 
tially. Both helped to create\the con- 
fusion and the consequent violation of 
rights may ‘possibly be attributed more 
to business zeal and insistence on sup- 
posed rights than to rank dishonesty. 
The order dismissing both complaints 
will be vacated and the cause remanded 
for the issue of injunctions in accordance 
herewith. Under the cireumstances, the 
costs in this and the Court below wilh 
be eq 
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Equity Court Bars 
Counterclaim Due 


‘To Remedy at Law 


Subject Matter Required to 
Be Within Jurisdiction of 


Equity Regardless of| 
Method of Pleading 


Boston, Mass.—In an action in a Fed- 
eral court for unfair competition, a 
claim pleaded by the defendant, whether 
by way of counterclaim or as a cross 
bill based on independent transactions, 
must be one which would be recognized 
as coming within the equity jurisdiction 
of . the Federai court in order that it! 
may be maintained, the District Court | 
for the District of Massachusetts has 


A counterclaim interposed by the de- | 
fendant, based on the plaintiff’s alleged | 
breach of contract by which the plain- 
tiff hired the defendant as an agent, 
was dismissed, on motion, by the court | 
as a legal claim for damages only and 
not cognizable in equity. | 

J. FRANK MEYER 


v. 
FRED O. SMITH ET AL. 

District Court, D. Massachusetts. 

Equity No. 3177. 
Memorandum Opinion 
Feb. 7, 1930 

Brewster, District Judge—In the 
above entitled matter the plaintiff has 
moved to strike out of the answer of 
the defendant Fred O. Smith his cross 
bill, or counterclaim, on the ground 
that the same does not state facts sufli- 
cient to constitute a counterclaim against 
this . plaintiff under Equity Rule 30. In 
order to properly dispose of the question 
raised, it will be necessary to note 
briefly the facts appearing in the bill and 
answer. 7 

In the plaintiff’s’ bill of complaint he 
alleges that he has acquired the sole and 
exclusive right to use the trade name; 
“Exhibit Supply Company” and _ the 
trade mark or word “Exhibit” in connec- 
tion with the manufacture and sale of 
picture cards, picture vending machines 
and the like; that the defendant Fred 
O. Smith was plaintiff’s exclusive dis- 
tributor in the New England States of 
the cards and card vending machines, | 
and that the defendant Percy W. Smith, | 
a son of Fred O. Smith, had assisted the | 
latter in the conduct of the business and | 
had been the outside, or contact, man} 
establishing contact with the plaintiff’s 
cust®mers in the territory; that the de-| 
fendant Percy W. Smith had been and is 
now engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing and selling on his own behalf 
under the trade name “Exhibit Card 
Company” a series of picture cards of a| 
type known to the trade as strip cards, | 
and that, in carrying on this business, he | 
has infringed rights of the plaintiff. The | 
only allegation of unfair competition in- | 
volving the defendant Fred O. Smith is 
that he has aided and abetted the defend- 
ant Percy W. Smith, and that the busi- 
ness carried on by the latter has it head-| 
quarters in the office of Fred O. Smith. | 

Counterclaim Relied On | 

The ‘acts of unfair competition con-| 
cerning which the plaintiff is seeking re- ! 
lief are, therefore, principally the acts 
of the defendant Percy W. Smith, and 
cnly inferentially does it appear that 
the defendant Fred O. Smith is infring- 
ing any of the rights of the plaintiff or | 
deriving any advantage from the busi- 
ness carried on in his own name by the 
defendant Percy W. Smith. | 

The defendant Fred 0. Smith has an- 
swered the bill of complaint, and as a 
part of his answer has set, up in his 
cross bill, or counterclaim, the contract 
between him and the plaintiff, and has 
alleged that the plaintiff has, by threats 
of the loss of his contract, sought to force 
the defendant to surrender the contract 
and to compel him to accept an unfair 
contract in its place, and upon defend- 
ant’s refusal so to do the plaintiff has | 
Giscontinued the contract and discharged | 
the defendant as his agent. There are| 
also allegations to the effect that, be- 
fore the final termination of the con- 
tract, the plaintiff withdrew from the 
market in the territory covered by the 
contract certain of the merchandise deait 
in by the plaintiff, and had resorted to 
Givers means to impair the defendant’s 
business. 

It is the defendant’s contention that 
Equity Rule 40 values it necessary for 
the defendant to seek his remedy in a 
counterclaim arising out of the transac- 
tion which is the subject matter of the 
suit. The allegations of the bill leave 
room for doubt whether the defendant’s 
claim arises out of the transactions 
which constitute the subject matter of 
the suit. 

It would seem unnecessary to deter- 
mine this question, however, because it 
is now definitely settled that, whether 
the claim be pleaded by way of counter- 
claim or‘as a cross bill based on inde- 
pendent transactions, the claim pleaded 
must be one which would be recognized 
as coming within the equity jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts. American Mills 
Company v. American Surety Company, 
260 U. S. 360. 

The question, therefore, turns upon 
the nature of the claim which the de- 
fendant has asserted, based as it is upon 
the contract entered into between this 
defendant and the plaintiff. 

Referring to that contract, we find that 
it creates the relationship of principal 
and agent and purports to appoint this 
defendant as an exclusive distributing 
agent in the territory named. the plain- 
tiff agreeing to provide him with a 
quantity cards for which the agent 
was to pay as sold, The principal was 
also to extend to the agent 30 days’ 
credit for cards that might thereafter be 
furnished by him to the agent. There 
were provisions requiring the agent to 
render periodical accounts and to sell 
only at prices fixed by the principal. The 
only other provisions at afl relevant to 
the present controversy are those made 
by the plaintiff that the defendant 
should be the sole distributor within the 
preseried territory and would refer to 

im all inquiries received from persons 
within that territory, The contract was 
dated May 15, 1925, and, by its terms, 
was to continue in full force and effect 
for one year, with renewals from year 
to year unless cancelled by either party 
on 30 days’ notice in writing by mail. 

Since the terms of the contract pro- 
vided for the termination of the employ- 
ment, if the plaintiff has incurred any, 
liability to the defendant, it is to answer 
in damages for such breach of the con- 
tract as Was committed while it was in 
full force. There is nothing in the con- 
tract upon which the agent can base a 
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Federal Court Decisions 


GYLLABI are printed so that they 


can be, cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Mechanic’s Liens—Statutory Provisions—Construction— 
In determining whether a right to a lien exists the statute under which 
it is alleged to arise should be strictly construed, it being in derogation of 


the common law; but where the right 


to a lien is clear and the question is 


whether the claimant has proceeded properly, the statute should be liberally 


construed in his favor.—Deming 


v. Wardman Construction Co. et al. 


(D. C. 


Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 65, Mar. 8, 1930. 


Mechanic’s Liens—Right to Lien——Ownership of Land—Acquirement of Title 


after Making of Contract— 


Under a mechanics lien statute (D. C. Code, sec. 1237) providing that the 


erection or improvement must be “by 


his then existing interest “subject to a lien in favor of the contractor with 
such owner or his duly authorized agent for the contract price agreed upon 


between the, or, in the absence of an 


value of the work and materials furnished,” the language is unambiguous 
and it must be held that the status of the parties at the time of the con- 
tract must determine the question of the right to the lien—Deming v. Ward- 
man Construction Co. et al. (D. C. Ct, Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 65, Mar. 8 


1930. 


Mechanic’s Liens—Right to Lien—Ownership of Land—Acquirement of Title 


after Making of Contract— 


Where a plaintiff claimed a lien on defendant’s property under a contract 
entered into shortly before the defendant acquired title to the property upon 
which the improvement was to be made, and the mechanic’s lien statute, D. C. 
Code, sec. 1237, provided that the owner’s “then existing interests be subject 


to a lien in favor of the contractor, 
lien at the time of the making of the 


the owner of the property at that time, and he could not become entitled to it 
upon the owner’s acquisition of the property since the statute does not pro- 
vide that such right shall thereafter arise by reason of a changed status of the 
parties.—Deming v. Wardman Constzuction Co. 


Daily, 65, Mar. 8, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 


The fact that the several tribunals 


rely upon different references does not necessarily argue that the Commis- 
sioner’s decision is erroneous.—In re Hopkins. 


65, Mar. 8, 1930. 


Patents—Designs— 


Every shape of panel that can be devised upon which a cone type dia- 
be mounted 


phragm or tympanum may 
design for cone shape loud spe 
Daily, 65, Mar. 8, 1930. 


Patents—Design for Loud Speaker Refused— 
Hopkins application for Design for Loud Speaker refused.—In re Hopkins. 
(Cc. C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 65, Mar. 8, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Assignments— 


Where corporation assigns trade mark for certain goods to one company 
and remainder of its trade mark rights and business to third company, in 
litigation between two assignees, the third company stands in the place of 
assignor and case is disposed of as though it were one hetween assignor 
and first assignee under the contract.—American Crayon Co. v. The Prang 


Co. (C. C. A. 3)—V U.S. Daily, 65, 


Trade Marks—Assignments—Unfair Competition— 

Where company has built up business in 70 or 80 articles of school and 
art supplies under trade mark “Prang” and “P. Co., 
continue business as to crayons, pastels, oil and water color paints, pencils, 
pens and erasers, and assigns to A. Co. all its rights to said trade marks for 
such goods, and thereafter assigns its remaining rights to P. Co., said P. Co. 
could only sell such goods when disassociated in mind of public from name 
“Prang;” and its activities with and advertisement of goods associated 
with such name were enjoined, especially when the boxes were imitations of 
the original company’s boxes.—American Crayon Co. v. The Prang Co. (C. 
C. A. 3)—V U.S. Daily, 65, Mar. 8, 1930. ? 


Trade Marks—Assignments—Unfair Competition— 

Where company has built up business in 70 or 80 articles of school and art 
supplies under trade mark “Prang” and “P. Co.,” and agrees to discontinue 
business as to crayons, pastels, oil and water color paints, pencils, pens and 


erasers, and assigns to A. Co. all its 


goods, and thereafter assigns its remaining rights to P. Co., it was unfair 
competition for A. Co. to thereafter sell goods, other than those covered by 
assignment, under names similar to names applied by assignor and 
to same goods, e. g., “Stickmore” in competition with “Stixit” with or with- 
out “Prangs” for paste, and “Dello” in competition with “Permodello” with 
or without “Prangs” for modelling clay—American Crayon Co. v. The Prang 
(C. C, A. 3)—V U.S. Daily, 65, Mar. 8, 1930. 


Co. 


akers.—In re Hopkins. (C.C. P. A.)—V U.S. 


the owner or his agent,” and making 


express contract, for the reasonable 


> 


the plaintiff was not entitled to the 
contract, since the defendant was not 


(D. C. Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. 


of the Patent Office have seen fit to 
(C. C. P. A.) —V U. S. Daily, 


is not necessarily patentable as 


Mar. 8, 1930. 
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and agrees to dis- 


rights to said trade marks for such 


F. ‘Co. 
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Patents. 


Prior Issues Held ) 
To Prevent Pate 
_ For Loud Sp 


Variance in References Ci 
In Patent Office. Does 
Make . Decision of Com 
missioner Erroneous 


The action of the Commissioner of 
ents in refusing a design patent for: : 
loud speaker of the cone type having an 
octagonal outline anda circular dit 
phragm has been affirmed by the Ce 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, in 
of prior patents. 

Every shape of: panel, the op 
states, that can be devised upon 
a cone type diaphragm may be movw 
is not necessarily patentable for 


| shape loud speakers, which are shown 


have a universal use and are quite ¢ 
mon in the art. : 

The fact that several tribunals of 
Patent Office relied upon different 
ences in rejecting the application “ 
not necessarily argue that the Com 
sioner’s decision is erroneous,” the ¢ 


| ion states, 


IN RE APPLICATION OF 
Marcus C. Hopkins. . 
Court of Customs and Patent App 
Pat. Appl. No, 2226. 


|On appeal from decision of the Commi 


sioner of Patents. Serial No. 16415. 


| C. M. Fisuer, for appellant; T. A. E 


i for the Commissioner of 
ents. 
Opinion of the Court ~ 
Feb. 6, 1930 

BLAND, Judge.—This is an ex 
appeal from the decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, refusing applicant | 
patent for a design .covering a loug@ ~ 
speaker. The Commissioner denied the 
application upon the references 
Comer, 1137187, Apr. 27, 1915, and 
French patent to Ragonot, 570746, 
plied for July 26, 1923, issued ‘Jan. 
1924, and published May 6, 1924. ee: 

Applicant’s device is a loud speaker of 
the cone type having an octagonal out- © 
line and a circular diaphragn. 

Both the Comer and the Ragonot pat- 
ents disclose loud speakers ae ] 
octagonal shape. Comer’s is not ] 
flat type but, viewed from in front, it has 
substantially the same shape as appli- 
cant’s design. The Ragonot patent i 
not only octagonal in shape, when viewe 
from in front, but it has a flat a 
ance when viewed from the side. 

_ References Different 

Applicant in this court stre: 


| point that the primary examine 


jected the application on one set 
references, while the Board of 
iners in Chief rejected it upon anothe 
reference, and upon appeal to the 
missioner, his rejection was 
upon entirely different references, ~ 
The primary examiner’s rejection 
based: upon Heylmann, 52894, Sept. 
1918, and- Peterson, 68061, Augy25;-1$ 
while the rejection of the Board of 
aminers in Chief was based upon. t 
being ne patentable difference betwei 
the design in this application, involvi 
an octagonal panel, and a design fe 
merly granted to applicant for an 
4 in design patent 72262, Mar. 
Applicant had applied for a pat 
which involved appeal No, 2128, inv 
ing @ cone type of loud speaker, mount 
on a circular type of sound board. 
was rejected on applicant’s patent 





Trade Marks—Pleading and Practice in Courts—Assignments— 

While both parties are at fault in that each has violated the provisions of 
the contract, we regard such conduct as the almost inevitable sequence of an 
attempt by contract to separate and divide the use of a single name in trade; 
and bill for unfair competition and counterclaim for same are both granted 
and neither will be dismissed on ground that plaintiff does not come into 


equity with clean hands.—American Crayon Co. v. The Prang Co. 


3)—V U. S. Daily, 65, Mar. 8, 1930. 


(Cc. C. A, 


Unfair Competition 


Unfair Competition—Counterclaim— 


It is now definitely settled that, whether the claim be pleaded by way of 

~ counterclaim or as a cross bill based on independent transactions, the claim 
pleaded must be one which would be recognized as coming within the equity 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts and, on motion, counterclaim based on 
plaintiff’s breach of contract by which plaintiff hired defendant as agent, 


was dismissed as legal claim for damages only.—Meyer v. Smith et al. 


(D. 


C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily, 65, ‘Mar. 8, 1930. 


recover the legal damages flowing from | 
the alleged breach of contract on the| 
part of the plaintiff. His remedy at law 
is complete and adequate. 

Iam unable to discern in thé situation | 
any justification for the assertion by 
this defendant of an equitable claim as 
distinguished from a legal one. In the 
Federal courts the line between law and 
equity is more sharply drawn than in 
some other jurisdictions, and we cannot, 
in the least degree, be controlled by the 
statutes of Massachusetts extending the 
equity jurisdiction of the State courts. 
I have examined the cases cited by this 
defendant, and none of them could be 
held to be applicable in this court. More- 
over, they are clearly distinguishable 
upon their facts, 

I have reached the conclusion, there- 
fore, that the answer does not set forth 
a counterclaim or cross bill which can 
be pleaded under Equity Rule 30, and the 
plaintiff is entitled to have the counter- 
claim stricken out. 

The motion is allowed. 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


March 7 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J, Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


|ministratrix, ete. 





Aksel M. Pedersen, of Washington, 
D, C.; E. Hayward Fairbanks, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Frederick Griswold, 
Jr., and Warren B. Hutchison, of New 
York City, were admitted to practice. 

Patents 

No, 2271. Ex parte Alice Andrews. De- 
sign for gloves, Argued by Mr. Warren B. 
Hutchinson for appellant, and by Mr, 1 A 
Hostetler for the Board of Patent Appeals. 

No, 2294, Ex parte Joseph A. Marto- 
cello, Improvement in raw water ice system. 
Argued by Mr. William S. Jackson for ap- 
pellant, apd by Mr. T. A. Hostetler for the 
Board of Patent Appeals. . 

No, 2272. Joseph A. Martocello vy. Louis 





Kobash. Air-agitating device for refrigerat- 

ing ge raved by eer ees S. Grin- 

‘or appellant, an y Mr. E. Hayword 
Fairbanks for appellee. ad 
N Ex Robert H. La 


Peer Aa 


Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United States 


March 7 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice 
Butler, Mr, Justice Samford, and Mr. 
Justice Stone. 4 

George M. Wolcott, of Washington, D. 
C.; Raymond A. Latting, of Grand Ledge, 
Mich.; Royden Dixon, of Hemphis, Tenn.; 
John C. Ristine, of Washington, D. C.; 
and George D. Burroughs, of Edwards- 
ville, Ill, -were admitted to practice, 

No. 303. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Co., petitioner, v. Mabel G. Toops, Ad- 
Argument continued by 
Mr. William Osmond for the petitioner; by 
Mr. Carr M. sure for the respondent, and 
concluded by Mr. William R. Smith for 
the petitioner. 

No. 307. Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Railway Company, appellant, v. Phoenix In- 
demnity Company. Argument. commenced 
Fs Mr. Frederick H. Wood for the appellant. 
T 2 cages declined to hear further argg- 
ment, 

No. 809. Exchange Drug Company, ap- 
pellant, v. Henry S. Long, as chairman of 
the State tax commission of Alabama et 
al. Argument commenced by Mr. R. B. 
Evins for the appellant. The court declined 
to hear further argument. 

No. 311, Walter A. May, Herbert L. May 
et al., petitioners, v. D, B. Heiner, Collector 
of Interpal Revenue, ete. Argued by Mr. 
Charles H. Sachs for the petitioners, and 
by Mr. Assistant Attorney General Young- 
quist for the respondent. 

No, 314, Niles Bement Pond Company, 
petitione?, v. The United States. Argument 
commenced by Mr. Karl D. Loos for the 


petitioner, 
Adjourned until Mar. 10 at 12 o’elock 


‘|when the day call will be Nos. 314, 609, 


323 (and 324), 388, 339, 347, 340, 344, 345 

and 363. 

EL  ——————— 

producing the same. Argued by Mr, Irving 
ownsend for applicant, and by Mr. How- 

ard S, Miller for the Board of Patent Ap- 


: 2207. Ex parte Robert H. Lawson. 
Improvement in ong and method of 
poking seme, Aces _by, Mr. Irving U. 

TT ret _ An a 


roa having a panel octagonal in 
ine. 

In this court the solicitor for the 
ent Office argues that double pa 
is not permissible in design pa 
more than it is in mechanical _ 
ant, citen ex parte Whittington, 347. 


G. <a 
The fact that the several tribunals of 
the Patent Office have seen fit to 3 
upon different references does not 
essarily argue that the Commissio 
decision js erroneous. We can 
pertinent application in most, if not 
of the references. When all the 
ferences are considered, the lack of 
vention in applicant’s design is ‘ex 
phasized. : 
We agree with the solicitor and 
Patent Office that the application 
under consideration does not show im= 
vention over the references cited ar 
the other applications of plican 
referred . to. very shape of pal 
that can be devised upon which a co 
type diaphragm or tympanum may bi 
jmounted jis not necessarily patentab 
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ect an Independent 
nit in Vocational Educa- 
tion Field 


By Adelaide S. Baylor 

Home Economics Education Service, 
eierat Board for Vocational Education 

vocational program of training for 
making throughout the country 
been greatly facilitated by the pas- 
of the George-Reed Act providing 
modification in the present program 


. that will make it more easily adapted to 


gchool administrative schedules. This 
will bring to the smaller communities 
larger opportunities for re hee Sagevat 
making programs, not only for the use 
in the full time schools but for those 
who are employed. 
The George-Reed Act passed Congress 
February ‘23, 1929, for the purpose of 
stimulating the programs of vocational 
‘education in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. : 
“A national program of vocational edu- 
eation, including the field of home eco- 
the eo 
hes Act was enacted Feb. 17, 1917. 
Under the provisions of this act, home 
economics shared to the extent of 20 per 
cent in the funds appropriated for trade, 
home economics, and industrial subjects, 
while the standards under which the pro- 
m of home economics would operaie 
Were identical with those for trade and | 
industry. 
Limitations Removed | 
This placed limitations on the types 
of cabiiensl schools and classes to be 
organized in home economics, and the 
character of the program. _Under the 
George-Reed Act, similar limitations are 
not found, while a separate fund equal 
to that for agricultural education 1s pro- 
vided in the act for home economics 
education. : 
-In other words, home economics has 
become an entity and independent unit 
in the field of vocational education with 
funds of its own. | 
The new standards set up by the} 
States and Federal Government cover | 
three. well-defined types of vocational 
ms for the day school, with ap-| 
ximately six sub-types, thus making 
it possible to readily adapt the work to} 
the needs of the girls in full-time school 
any State, as well.as io the regular | 
school schedule. ; j 
The vocational program in home eco 
nomics in the day school has always 
emphasized the following: 
s Factors Emphasized 


; 1. Content of instruction based on the 
¥esponsibilities to be discharged in the) 





me. . F 
‘2. Adaptation of the principles of sci- 
emce and art to the work of the home. 
«©. The use of the home as a labora- | 
tory to supplement the work of the 
ool, by closely relating the instruc- | 
in the school to the normal activi- | 
ties of the girls in the home, through 
home practice and home projects. 

One of the new programs places em- ; 
phasis on the related subjects, with a 

imum of home practice and home| 

jects; one places emphasis on home | 
rojects with a minimum of related sub- 
ate: while a third leaves the way open | 
Part-Time Classes 
“Provision is also made in the George- | 
Act for the organization of part- | 

time ‘classes for employed girls without | 
the -limitation that they must continue | 
at least 144 hours as under the | 
ith-Hughes Act. This will make pos- | 
sible the organization of part-time classes | 
in rural districts for girls out of full- | 
time school, that are better adapted to) 
rural conditions and rural needs. 

The organization of evening classes | 
under the new act does not differ from | 
that under the earlier act. 

No additional funds are provided in| 
this act for the training of vocational | 
teachers, but home economics shares | 
equally with other services in the appro- | 

jations for this purpose under the 

ith-Hughes Act. However, the George- | 
Reed Act does provide for the application 
of the funds appropriated to the fields of | 
local and State supervision, the large | 
function of which is improvement of | 
teachers in service. 

The States and the Territory of Ha- 
Waii have accepted the provisions of the | 
George- Reed Act; formulated amend- 
ments to their State plans to specify the 

s of schools to be promoted under 
this Act, and have organized these 
schools and classes in compliance with 
the amendments. 

This new legislation means much for | 
the cause of vocational education in home 
economics, and the year 1930-31 will find 
im every State.and the Territory of Ha- 
waii a complete going and growing pro- | 
gram of vocational education in home 
economics under the George-Reed Act. 
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National Defense 


Federal Appraisal of Railroads 
Described as Large Undertaking 


Data Used in Recapture of Excess Earnings. and Author- 


ization of 


Securities 


Topic H—Transportation: Railroads 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between. divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Transportation. 


By Ernest I. Lewis, 


Member, Interstate Commerce Commission 


E valuation of the railroads was 

inevitable from the day in 1898 

when the Supreme Court, in the 
famous case of Smyth v. Ames (169 
U. S. 466), declared: “We hold, how- 
ever, that the. basis: of. all calculations 
as to the reasonableness of rates to 
be charged by a.corporation. maintain- 
ing a highway under legislative sanc- 
tion must be the fair value of the 
property being used by it for the con- 
venience of the public.” As valuation 
was the legal basis of rate-making, it 
logically followed that the regulatory 
body must needs secure the basic ma- 
terial for the exercise of its functions. 
Principally for this reason, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in 1903, 
asked Congress to empower it to make 
an authoritative valuation of the rail- 
road properties of the United States, 
a recommendation which it renewed in 
1905 and every following year until 
1913. r 


A more specific need for an authori- 
tative valuation followed upon the 
exercise by the Commission of the 
strengthened rate-making powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Hepburn Act of 
1906. Certain rates established by it 
were attacked by the carriers as de- 
priving them of their property without 
due process of law. In support of these 
contentions the carriers prepared esti- 
mates of. the values of their properties, 
based on the cost of reproducing them. 
The Commission was without means of 
properly meeting these claims. The 
investment accounts of the carriers, 
over which the Commission had had 
no jurisdiction prior to 1906, were not 
looked upon as furnishing the informa- 
tion essential to the determination of 
a proper rate-base or the lawful rights 
of the carriers. Their outstanding cap- 
italization was entirely unsatisfactory 
as a guide. . 


After a decade of study and delib- 
eration, Congress, in 1913, authorized 
the Commission to ascertain and re- 
port the value of all the property 
owned or used by every common car- 
rier subject*to the provisions of the 
act to regulate commerce. The Com- 
mission-was directed to report the orig- 
inal cost to date of the propert~ of 
each such carrier, the cost of repro- 
duction new and less depreciation, the 
original cost and present value of all 
lands, and other values and elements 
of value, if any. It was also directed 
to investigate the financial and corpo- 
rate history and the net and gross 
earnings of the present and all prede- 
cessor companies, and all public and 
other aids, gifts, grants, and donations 
received by any carrier. 

*- * * 

THE task of assembling this informa- 

tion and of preparing therefrom the 
basic or primary valuations of the 
properties of each of some 1,700 sepa- 
rate companies, owning or using over 
243,000 miles of railroad and nearly 
380,000 miles of all tracks, proved to 
be one of -very great magnitude. It 
has frequently been referred to as the 
largest piece of appraisal work ever 
undertaken. . Extensive field surveys 
and engineering investigations were re- 
quired, as well as the exhaustive 
searching of carrier and public rec- 
ords, many of great age. The co- 
operation of the carriers, required by 
law, contributed greatly at all stages 
of the work, 


With the completion of the primary 
valuations, attention has been directed 


Valuation, recapture of excess earn 


to bringing the inventories and values 
down to date, so that they will be more 
currently available not. only for the 
purposes for which they were origi- 
nally made, but also for the new uses 
for valuations. set up by the transpor- 
tation act of 1920. Such uses arise in 
connection with the recapture of ex- 
céss earnings, the authorization of se- 
curity issues, and the consolidation of 
railroad properties. Only the first of 
these requires discussion. Valuations 
are an important factor in passing 
upon proposed security issues, and 
knowledge of the values of properties 
enables the Commission to exert its 
influence in securing the proper capi- 
.talization of reorganized or consoli- 


dated properties. 
* 

ie IS now provided by law that the 

net railway operating income of any 
carrier by railroad (or partly by rail- 
road and partly by water) in excess of 
6 per cent of the value of the railway 
property held for and used by it in the 
service of transportation, shall be di- 
vided equally between the -carrier and 
the Commission. From their half of 
such excess earnings the carriers are 
required to create a reserve equal to 
5 per cent of the value of their prop- 
erties; thereafter, they may use their 
share of excess earnings for any law- 
ful purpose. The Commission is di- 
rected to use the payments and all 
accretions therefrom made to it in the 
creation and maintenance of a general 
railway contingent fund, to be drawn 
on or used “in furtherance of the public 
interest” either by making loans to 
the carriers for prescribed uses or by 
purchasing equipment and other trans- 
portation facilities and leasing the 
same to carriers. An annual deter- 
mination of the value of the properties 
thought likely to have recapturable 
earnings is necessary. So far as avail- 
able, the results of the Commission’s 
investigation under the valuation act 
are used for this purpose. The valu- 
ation principles followed by the Com- 
mission in such proceedings have re- 
cently. been before the United States 
Supreme Court for review. 

* ~ ” 


* * 


HE work done under the valuation 

amendment of 1913 has had, as a 
secohdary result, the organizing or 
systematizing of carriers’ records so 
that the Commission and the carriers 
know the properties in a way which 
would otherwise have been impossible. 
It is to be remembered, however, that 
at the very outset, in 1887, in pursu- 
ance of its authority “to inquire into 
the management of the business of all 
common carriers,” the Commission was 
empowered to secure from the rail- 
roads many kinds of information. Thus 
the filing with the Commission of an 
annual report was mandatory. This 
report was to set forth information 
on prescribed subjects, including the 
capitalization, investment, earnings, 
expenses, and interest and _  divi- 
dend payments of the carriers, and 
such other information as the Commis- 
sion might from time to time require. 


While the accounting and statistical 
information which these reports con- 
tained was very useful, there was al- 
‘ways a question as to the correctness 
of the information received, because 
of lack of uniformity in the basic ac- 
counts of carriers and lack of power 
on the part of the Commission to exam- 
ine the carriers’ accounts. 


ings and other activities wf the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission will be discussed, further in the fifth article of this 


series by Ernest I, Lewis 
issue of Mar. 10. 


, member of the Commission, and will appear in the 


Changes in Army Assignments 


Following officers named as a court of in- 
ouiry to meet at headquarters Fifth Corps 
Area to. consider cases arising in classifica- 
tion of officers: Cols, Edgar A. Fry, Inf.; 
Robert Whitfield, A. G.. D.; Francis W. 
Glover, Cav.; James P.. Barney, F. A.; -Lt. 
Col. Torrey B, Maghee, Inf.; Capt. George A. 
Frazer, J. A. G. D., recorder. . 

Col, Archibald H. Sunderland, C. A. C., de- 
tailed General Staff Corps, and from Fort 


| Worden, Washington, to Hawaiian Depart- 


Mexico Sets Date for Third 
Road Congress and Exhibit 


. The third Mexican highway congress 
and exposition will be held from Apr. 20 
to 27 at Mexico City, under the auspices 
of the national highway commission, ac- | 
cording to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Commercial 

ttache George Wythe, Mexico City, 

ico. It is proposed to hold a na- 
tional convention of tourism at the same 
time. It is expected that many visitors 
will be present during the course of the 
ss. An exposition of highway ma- 
y ig also to be held. 


* (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
TTT 


~- Patent for Loud Speaker 


[Continued from Page 7.1 


” 

Wer cone shape loud speakers, which since 

rseding the horn type, are shown 

ave a universal use and are quite 
on in the art. 


. R. 380, 290 O. G. 645, the court, 


ing to the shape of a candle} 


Subject matter. of a design patent ning, Ga., to instructor California National 


»pli ition, said: 

right to make any article round 
Sgaquare, or in any other standard form 
t\ehape, is inherently open to all, and 


cannot be predicated of a design | 


® Square instead of the ordinary round 


| pine 





decision of the Commissioner is 


ment, 
Col, 


Edwin S.. Hartshorn, Inf., detailed 


| General Staff Corps, and from Fort Slocum, 


N. Y., to Panama Canal Department. 
Wrnt. Offr. Herman E. Standie to be re- 


| tired at Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


2d Lt. John D. Salmon, Inf., from Fort 
Monmouth, N..J., to Hawaiian Department. 
1st Lt. Samuel Rush Haven, D. C. Res., ap- 
pointed first lieutenant in Dental Corps, 
Regular Army, to report general dispensary, 


| Chicago, Nil., for assignment to duty. 


Capt. Robert N. Kunz, S. C., from Harvard 
School of Business. Administration, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to New York general depot, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ist Lt. Claude E.. Duncan, A. C., from 
Chanute Field, Ill., to Rockwell Field, Calif. 

2d Lt. Donald R. Lyon, A. C., from Chanute 
Rield, Ill., to Rockwell Field, Calif. 

Maj. Charles H. Haberer, M. C., from 
Hawaiian Department to home to await re- 


| tirement. 


ist Lt. John O. Kelly, C..A. C., from Philip- 
Department to headquarters Ninth 
Corps Area, San Francisco, Calif. 

Maj. Kenna G. Eastham, Cav., from stu- 
dent at Naval War College, Newport, R. I., 


| to Panama Canal Department. 


Maj. Ray W. Barkey, F. A., detailed Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, and from Fort Lewis, Wash- 
ington, to Panama Canal Department. 

Maj. John F. Ehlert, Inf., from Chicago, 
Ill., to duty with Organized Reserves, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ‘ 

Maj. Ernest J, Dawley, F. A., from Wash- 
ington, D. C,, to Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 

Capt. Willard 8, Paul, Inf., from Fort Ben- 


Guard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mstr. Sgts. Francis Maldonado, Inf., to be | 
retired at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., and Kyles| 


E. Franklin at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


ist Lt. James P. Hodges, A. C,, from Lang- | 


ley Field, Va., to Fort Monroe, Va. 

Capt. Ward K. Wortman, det. command U. 
S. 8. Arizona about Apr. 30; to command 
Subm. Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H, 


Comdr, George W. Simpson, det. Nav. War 
College, Newport, R. I., about May 29; to 
duty as aide to Comdt., Navy Yard, New 
| York, N. ¥Y. Ors. Feb. 8 cancelled. 

Lt. Comdr, Edward B. Gibson, det. aide and 
flag sec’y. on staff, Train Sqd. 1, Fit. Base 
Force; to Office of Naval Operations. 


Lt. Comdr, Robert A. Hall, det. U. 8. S. 
Maryland after June 1; to University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Lt. Comdr. Norman L. Kirk, det. command 
U. 8S. S. Rathburne after June 1; to Uni 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


| about Apr. 5; to connection U. S. 8, V-6. 

Lt. William S. Campbell, det. U. S. S. V-1 
about May 24; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. William B. Cranston, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif., about July 1; to U.S. S. 
Gold Star. 

Lt. Paul L. Mather, det. U. S. S. Utah 
about May 8; to Nav. Ord. Plant, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. 

Lt. Lewis P. Harris, authorized to continue 








Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 
cers and Employes 

H. R. 9602. To amend the act to provide 

a board of public welfare in and for the 

District of Columbia, fixing the number of 

members who shall compose the board, and 


their length of terms. 
Mar, 7. 


Title 7—. lture 
H. R. 3820. To amend the act to provide 
for  stock-raising ~ homesteads, relative 


to the natural resources of the land. Re- 
ported to House Mar. 7. 


Title 28— Judicial Code and | 


Judiciary 
H. R. 9182. To prevent professional prize- 
fighting and to authorize: amateur boxing 
in the District of Columbia. Reported to 
House Mar. 7. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


S. J. Res. 109. Extending for two years 
time within which claimants may apply for 
payment under the settlement of war claims 
act, of 1928 of awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Germany, and 
the Tripartite Claims Commission, Passed 
Senate Dec. 18. Passed House Mar. 7. 

H. R. 9996. Amending the act to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to settle claims against the 
District of Columbia, fixing the date when 
such action may be taken. Reported to 
House Mar. 7, 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 


The following bridge bill has been reported 
to the House: H. R. 7968. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the Senate: S. 3574, 3575, 3576. 

H. R. 201. Granting the consent of Con- 
gress to compacts or agreements between 
the States of Colorado, Nebraska and 
Wyoming with respect to the division and 
apportionment of the waters of the North 
Platte River and other streams. Reported 
to House Mar. 7. 

H. R. 200. Granting the* consent of 
Congress to compacts or agreements be- 
tween the States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming with respect to the 
division and apportionment of the waters 
of Colorado, Green, Bear or Yampa, the 
White, San Juan and Dolores rivers and all 
other streams in which such States or any 
thereof are jointly interested. Reported 
to House Mar. 7. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 


(Army,'Navy, Marine Corps, | 


Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 


detic Survey, and Public 
Health Service) 


H. R. 5693. Providing for retired pay for 
certain members of the former life saving 
service, equivalent to compensation granted 
to members of the Coast Guard. 
House Feb. 17. Reported to Senate 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 686. To amend an act regulating the 


height of buildings in the District of Colum- 
| Reported to | 


bia. Approved June 1, 1919. 


| Senate Mar. 6. 


S. 3168. To provide for emergency au- 


| thorization in connection with building the 


Mt. Vernon highway which is, linked with the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge. Passed Senate 
Jan. 27. Passed House Mar. 7. 


| Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 3538. To authorize the Secretary of 


|Commerce to convey to the City of Port 


Angeles, Wash., a portion of the Ediz Hook 
Lighthouse Reservation, Washington. Re- 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
H. R. 6127. To authorize the payment 
of checking charges and arrastre charges 
on consignments of goods shipped to Phil- 
ippine Islands. Reported to House Mar. 7. 


| ported to Senate Mar. 7. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 7—Agriculture 


S. 3830. Mr. Thomas, Okla. Authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with the experiment 
station of the Pamhandle Agricultural and 
Mechanical College located at Goodwell, 
Okla.; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Title 46—Shipping 


S. 3818. Mr. Jones. To provide for the 
establishmént of a light vessel at’ Grays Har- 


bor, in the State of Washington; Commerce. 


H. R. 10529. Mr. Johnson, Wash. To pro- 
vide for establishment of a light vessel at 
Grays Harbor, Wash.; Interstate Commerce. 

Lt. (jg) Carleton C. Hoffner, det. U. S. S. 
Pensacola about May 24; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) Francis M. Hughes det. U. S. S. 
Hatfield about Mar. 14; to duty as aide to 
Comdt., 5th Nav. Dist. 

Lt. (jg) Alexander Sledge, det. U. S. S. 
Breckinridge about May 24; to Naval 
Academy. 


i A 


duty U. S. S. Idaho thence to duty Navy 
Yard, N. Y. 

Lt. John M. Haines, det. Subm. Div. 2 about 
May 1; to U. 8S. S. Tennessee. 

Lt. Stanley F. Patten, desp. ors. Jan. 31 
revoked; to continue duty as aide on staff, 
Battleship Div. 3. 

Lt. Abel C. J. Sabalot, ors. Jan. 29 re- 
voked. Det. U. S. 8, Nevada about May 22; 


. |to duty as Off. in Chg. Electrical School, 
ni- | Nav. Trng. Sta., Hampton Rds., Va. 


Lt. Henry W. Strattan, relieved from all 


Lt. James G. Atkins, det. 0. S. S. v-4| active duty; to home, 


Lt. Philip P. Welch, det. U. 8..S. Memphis 
about May 15; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) Harry R. Carson Jr., det. U. 8. S. 
Galveston about Apr. 26; to duty Hydro- 
graphic Office, Navy Dept. 

Lt. (jg) Alexander B. C. Cecil, det. U. S. 
S. Pruitt about Feb. 7; to U. S. S. Somers. 

Lt. (jg) Hammond J. Dugan, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J. about June 1; to 
Naval Academy. 


Bills Introduced in 


Commonwealth of Virginia 
Change in Status 

S. 49. To define colored: persons and 
American Indians and tribal Indians. Signed 
by governor. 

S. 321. To regulate sale of toy firearms. 
Passed by Senate. 

State of Texas 

S. 22.- Mr. Williamson. To bring radio 
under libel law; State Affairs. Reported 
favorably. 

H. 54, .Mr, Petsch, To amend law con- 
cerning cooperative associations; Agricul- 
ture. Reported favorably. 

68. Mr. Keller. To extend libel law 
\'to radio; Criminal Jurisprudence. Reported 
| unfavorably. 
| State of New. York 

S. 1036. Mr. Fearon. To provide for the 
formation of cooperative agency corpora- 
tidns to assist cooperative corporations; 
Judiciary. , 

» 1081. Mr. Gates. To requixe appreval 
by State commissioner of plans before issu- 
ance of building permits by local authorities 
for construction and alteration of buildings 








State Legislatures 


required to conform to provisions of Jabor 
law and industrial code rules; Labor. 


A. 1267. Mr. Doyle. To create in labor 
department an emergency labor board to 
assist unemployed persons; Labor. 

A. 1354, Mr, Davis. Same as S. 1036; 
Judiciary. 

A. 1431. Mr, Zimmerman. To establish 
in public works department a division of 
outdoor advertising for regulation thereof; 
Judiciary. 

Commonwealth of Kentucky 

H. 713. Mr. Nichols. To fix a standard 
of weights and measures, providing for in- 
spectors in counties, and to regulate the 
advertising and marketing of foods; Ken- 
tucky Statutes. 

H. 728. Mr. Park. To provide for the 
manufaeturing of license plates by inmates 
of penal institutions; Charitable and Penal 
Institutions. 

S. 419. Mr. Gaines. To authorize the 
highway commission to lease bridges and 
tunnels spanning or under boundary 
streams; Kentucky Statutes. Yi 


iter. 7, 








New Books 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusiisnep WitHoutT COMMENT 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Gray, David. The Hitchcock edition of ... 
3 v. N. Y., The Derrydale press, 1929. 


30-4021 |: 
Reported to House | Huntington, Tuley Francis. Iron, rain, and 


reen, written & imprinted by .... 178 p. 
‘alo Alto, Calif., At the House of Hunt- 
ington, 1929. B 30-4003 
Johnson, Roy Ivan. Study and appreciation 
of the short story, with representative 
readings, by . . . Esther Marshall Cowan 
... Mary Safford Peacock. 386 p. N. Y., 
Silver, Burdett and co., 1930. 30-4009 
Lewis, Charlton Miner. The principles of 
English verse, by . . . with a prefatory 
note by Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 136 
p. New Haven, Yale university press, 
1929, 30-4016 
Mackenzie, Agnes Mure. The process of 
literature; an essay toward some recon- 
siderations. 288 p. London, G. Allen & 
Unwin, 1929. 30-4026 
Merimee, Prosper. Carmen, by .. . edited 
- with introduction, notes, and vocabulary 
by Louis De Vries and Laura Towne. 116 
p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1930. 30-4008 
Merington, Ruth. Object drawing, by .. . 
illustrations by the author. 63 p., illus. 
Pelham, N. Y., Bridgman, 1929. 30-4111 
Minchin, Humphrey Cotton, ed. Legion; the 
book of the British legion, by Britain’s 
foremost writers in prose and verse. II- 
lustrations from photographs. 290 p. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 
1929. 30-4014 
National conférence on motion pictures. 
The community and the motion picture; re- 
port of National conference on motion pic- 
tures held at the Hotel Montclair, New 
York city, September 24-27, 1929. 96 p. 
N. Y., Motion picture producers and dis- 
tributors of \America, 1929. 30-4015 
Parker, Mrs. Florence Gordon (Williams). 
Quotations from some of the world’s best 
literature, and Original lyrics. 47 p. “Los 
Angeles, Calif., Wetzel publishing co., inc., 
1929. 30-4007 
Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur Thomas. Studies 
in literature. Third series. 264 p. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., The University press, 1929. 
30-4013 
Rines, Frank M. Drawing in lead pencil, 
by... Ist ed. 63 p., illus. Pelham, N. Y., 
Bridgman, 1929. 30-4112 
Ring, Paulene Foster.’ The children’s poets, 
dramatic readings by... 141 p. Boston, 
R. G. Badger, 1929. 30-4020 
Rockel, William ahlon. The complete 
guide for Ohio township officers, containing 
all sections of the Revised statutes appli- 
cable to township affairs, including animals, 
bonds, ditches, elections, fences, roads, 
schools, taxation, etc., with forms and cita- 
tions for the guidance of township officers, 
by ... 22d ed. 1043 p. Cincinnati, The 
W. H. Anderson co., 1930. 30-4120 
Rosenberg, William Ludwig, tr. Schubert’s 
favorite songs, in new English transla- 
tion, by ... 52 p. Cleveland, J. Wolf 
printing co., 1930. 30-4106 
Rule, James C. A voice from the South, by 
- + .;.8 book of poems in seven parts. 102 
p. Boston, Mass., The Stratford co., 1930. 
30-4011 
I Slavery, 
-_.. With a preface by her husband, 
the Right Hon. Sir John Simon. 284 p. 
London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1929. 
80-4117 
Smith, Lloyd. The paper route; a training 
for any business or profession, _ eee 
illustrations from photographs of car- 
riers in actual service on the paper route. 
108 p., illus. Kansas City, Mo., Burton 
publishing co., 1929. 30-4116 
Thurston, Edith Long. High-lights of arch- 
itecture. 64 p., illus. Pelham, N. Y,, 
Bridgman, 1930. 30-4113 
Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de. .. . 
Candide; ou, L’optimisme, edited with in- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary by Law- 
rence M. Levin. 210 p. N. Y., Prentice- 
Hall, 1929. 30-4022 
Wilkinson, James Vere Stewart. The lights 
of Canopus, Anvar i Suhaili. 53 p., plates. 
London, The Studio limited, 1929. 30-4114 
Willis, Walter Addington, ed. The Work- 
men’s compensation acts, 1925 and 1926. 
With notes, rules, orders, and regula- 
tions. By ... Being the 26th ed. of 
“Willis’s Workmen’s compensation acts.” 
791, 84 p. London, Butterworth & co., 
1929. 30-4425 


a Kathleen (Harvey) lady. 


Andrews, Emory Cobb. Color secrets. 
p., illus. N. Y., P. Ruxton, 1929. 30-4138 
Bennett, Arnold. ... How to live. (A star 
book.) 412 p. Garden City, N. Y., Garden 
City publishing co., 1929. 30-4310 
Berque, Stanley S. ... The body and how 
it works. -(The little health library. v. 
1.) 122 p.,, illus. N. Y., The Natural 
health association, 1929. 30-4137 


Coast Guard Osders 


The following is a complete record of per- 
manent changes in assignments, retirements, 
promotions, appointments, etc., occurring 
among the commissioned and warrant per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard for the week 
ended Mar. 5: 

Lt. T. Y. Awalt detached Tahoe, Oakland, 
Calif., assigned engine ring duty, Northland, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Lt. (jg) H. S. Maude detached staff, De- 
stroyer Force, New London, Conn., assigned 
line duty, Modoc, Wilmington, N. C. 

Tt. (jg) J. W. Ryssy detached Modoc, Wil- 
mington, N. C., assigned line duty, Apache, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Lt. (jg) (T) A. J. Maclean detached North- 
land, Oakland, Calif., assigned duty Cali- 
fornia Division, effective about Mar. 24, 1930. 
_ Commodore Byron L. Reed and wife died of 
influenza at Good Samaritan Hospital, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Mrs. Reed died at 11 a. m., 
Feb. 23, and Commodore Reed at 3 p m., the 
following day. 

The following promotions are announced: 

Comdr. T. G. Crapster to captain, Jan, 22, 
1930; Lt. Comdr. H. G. Hemingway to ecom- 
mander, Oct, 28, 1929; Lt. Comdr. J. A. Starr 
to commander, Jan. 22, 1930. 

Bosn, (L) Walter H. Godfrey, ‘First Dis- 
trict, retired on Feb. 20. : 

Mach. Ivar Axelson, Section Base 9, 
Cape May, N. J., retired on Feb. 20. 

Mach. John W. Hollister detached Trippe, 
New York, N. Y., and assigned to duty as 
relief machinist for Division 2, Destroyer 
Force. 

Mach. (T) Homer M. Davis, relief mach- 
inist for Division 2, Destroyer Force, as- 
signed Trippe, New York, N. Y. 

Mach (T) Wm. M. Jones detached Haida, 
Seattle, Wash., and assigned duty with Chief 
Inspector, Hull Construction, Oakland, Calif. 

Mach. (T) Dykeman N. Bent detached 
Montgomery, San Pedro, Calif., and assigned 
Northland, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mach. (T) Albert Arnold detached Chelan, 
Seattle, Wash., and assigned duty with Chief 
Inspector, Hull Construction, Oakland, Calif. 

Mach. (T) James A. Haynes detached Roe, 
Curtis Bay, Md., and assigned as a’ relief ma- 
chinist for Division 2, Destroyer Force. 

Radio Elec. Arthur G. Descoteaux detached 
Section Base 7, Gloucester, Mass., and as- 
signed Headquarters, Washington, PD. C. 

Bosn, James H. Snydow detached AB-11, 
Seattle, Wash., and assigned as Officer in 
Charge, Guard, Seattle, Wash. 

Carp. (T) Joseph H. Chagnot detached 
Mendota, Norfolk, Va., and assigned duty 
with Chief Inspector, Hull Construction, 
Oakland, Gulif. 

Carp. William O. Weaver detached Tahoe, 
and assigned Northland, both vessels at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Carp. Alexander H. Lansing detached 
Northland, San Francisco, Calif., and as- 
signed duty with Chief Inspector, Hull Con- 
struction, Oakland, Calif. 

Elec. Verner H. Jameson ‘detached Cali- 
fornia Division, effective Apr. 1, and as- 
signed Northwestern Division. 

Bosn. (L) Charles W. Cook, Squan Beach, 
Fifth District, died. 


29 
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Browning, Robert. The best of Browning, 
selected and edited by Carl J. Weber. 85 
p., illus. Fairfield, Me., The Fairfield pub- 
lishing co., 1930. : 30-4071 

Carnegie, Andrew. ... Andrew Carnegie’s 
own story for boys and girls. New ed. 
with teaching equipment by Anna Broch- 
hausen. . (The Riverside literature series.) 
166 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 

30-4068 

Cochran, Grace. ... Si nous lisions, by... 
and Helen M. Eddy, illustrations by Clara 
Atwood Fitts. (The Chicago French se- 
ries.) 192 p. Chicago, Ill., The Univer- 
sity of Chicago press, 1929. 30-4072 

Courtney, Luther Weeks. Hannah More’s 
interest in education and _  govern- 
ment. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Iowa, 1925.) 61 p. Waco, Tex., Printed 
by Baylor university press, 1929. 30-4326 

Duncan, Marion H. The Mountain of silver 
snow, by ... 240 p. Cincinnati, 0O., 
Powell & White, 1929. 30-4311 

Edinger, George Adolphus. Pons asinorum; 
or, The future of nonsense, by .. . and E 
J. C. Neep. (To-day and to-morrow.) 95 p. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1929. 30-4323 


Frank, Joseph Otto. High school science 
terminology, assisted by H. K. White. 1 v. 
Menasha, Wis., 1930. 30-4140 

Goldberg, Isaac. The fine art of living; an 
approach to life and the arts. 314 p. Bos- 
ton, The Stratford co., 1930. 30-4308 


Hamilton, Clarence Grant. Ornaments in 
classical and modern music. (The pocket 
music student.) 76 p., illus. N. Y., C. H. 
Ditson & co., 1930. 30-4303 


Larkin, Clarence. The.Book of Daniel. 267 
p., illus. Phil., Rev. Clarence Larkin est., 
1929. 30-4309 

Laycock, Samuel Ralph. Adaptability to new 
situations. (Educational psychology mono- 
graphs, no. 26.) 170 p., illus. Baltimore, 
Warwick and York, inc., 1929. 30-4127 

League of nations. ... Handbook of inter- 
national organisations (associations, bu- 
reaux, committees, etc.) (Series of League 
of nations publications. xii. B. Inter- 
national bureaux. 1929. xii. B. 1.) 348 
p. Geneva, 1929. 30-4333 


League of nations. Assembly. Second com- 
mittee. ... Intellectual co-operation. Re- 
port of the Second committee to the As- 
sembly. Rapporteur: His Excellency M. 
Valdes-Mendeville (Chile). (A. 64. 1929. 
xii. Series of League of nations publica- 
tions. xii. A. Intellectual co-operation. 
1929. xii. A.2.) 3p. Geneva, Imp. Jent, 
1929. 30-4334 

Martin, John Lawrence. The wayside inn 
for birds, by ... in collaboration with 
James Hay, jr. - (Heath supplementary 
readers.) 196 p., illus. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and co., 1929. 30-4142 

Mayhew, Elisha. A journal of the voige in 
the sloop Union, Elisha Mahew, master, 
in an expedition against Cape Briton, 
1745. Printed from the original manu- 
script in the library of Paul C. Nichol- 
son, with an introduction by Howard M. 
Chapin. 26 p., illus. Providence, E. A. 
Johnson co., 1929, 29-27684 

Miller, Henry Willard. Descriptive geom- 
etry, by ... 6th ed., rev., total issue, six- 
teen thousand. 163 p. N. Y., J. Wiley 
& sons, 1930. 30-4141 

Mo Ti. The ethical and political works of 
Metse, translated from the original 
Chinese text by Yi-Pao Mei, Ph. 5 
(Probsthain’s Oriental series, vol. xix.) 
275. p. London,- A., Probsthain, 1929. t 

80-4133 

Munkres, Alberta. ... Primary method in 
the church school, by ... Rev. and re- 
written. (The Abingdon religious. edu- 
cation texts, J. W. Langdale, general edi- 
tor. Community training. school series, 
N. E. Richardson, editor.) 292 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Abingdon press, 1930. 30-4126 

Old South association in Boston. The Old 
South association in Boston; list of offi- 
cers, members, committees, charter, re- 
solve, by-laws, rules of managers, and 
other documents. 61 p. Boston, Printed 
for the use of the corporation, 1929. 

29-27704 

Oldham, Joseph Houldsworth. White and 
black in Africa; a critical examination ot 
the Rhodes lectures of General Smuts. 
73 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 
1930. 30-4315 

Orians, George Harrison. The influence of 
Walter Scott upon America and American 
literature before 1860. (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 

380 p. Urbana, IIl., 1929, 

Progress of nations; the story of the world 
and of its peoples from the dawn of history 
to the present day, chronicled with the as- 
sistance of eminent historians.from lead- 
ing universities and colleges and published 
in the interests of the Disabled American 
veterans of the world war and of a pat- 
riotic and intelligent Americanism. 1 v., 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Vaughn K. Coman, det. command Div. 
41, Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Fit., to Naval Observa- 
tory, Washington, D. C. 

Capt.’ Neil E. Nichols, det. Bu: Nav. about 
May 15; to command U. S. S. Detroit. 

Capt. Henry G. S. Wallace, det. Naval Ob- 
servatory, Washington, D. C., about May 15; 
to command U. 8S. S. Milwaukee. 

Comdr. Richard E. Cassidy, det. Asst. 
Comdt., 8th Nav. Dist., New Orleans, La., 
after June 1; to U. S. S. Marblehead. 

Comdr. Aubrey W. Fitch, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to temp. duty Nav. Air 
Sta., San Diego, Calif. | 

Comdr, Frank D. Pryor, det. Nav. War} 
College, Newport, R, I., about May 29; to 
U. S. S. Concord. 

Comdr. Henry T. Settle, det. Nav. War Col- 
lege, Newport, R. I.; to U. S. S. Detroit. 

It, Comdr. Edgar A. Logan, det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco about May 1; to Ree. 
Ship, New York, N. Y. 

Comdr. Charlie P. McFeaters, 
command U. S. 8S. Schenck after June 1; 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Lt. Comdr. Thomas Shine, det. Off. in Chg., 
Navy Retg. Sta., about May 20; to command 
U. S. S. Litchfield. 

Lt. Frederick L. Farrell, det. U: S. S., 
Niagara about Apr. 15; to Nav. War College, 
Newport, R. I. 

Lt. William A. Griswold, det. aide to 

+ 5th Nav. Dist., about Mar. 15; to 
U. S. S. Niagara. ' 

Lt. John F. Piotrowski, det. U. S. S. 
Neches about Mar. 1; to U.S. S. Langley. 

Lt. (jg) Robert W. Cavenagh, Ors. Feb. 24, 
1930, revoked; to continue duty U. S. S. 
William B. Preston. 

Lt. (jg) William A. Graham, desp. ords. 
Jan. 28, revoked; to continue duty U. 8. S. 
William B. Preston. 

Lt. (jg) Thomas F. Halloran, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about Mar. 1; to U. S. 
8S. Niagara. 

Lt. (jg) Thomas H. Hederman, det. U. 8. 
S. Brazos about Mar. 8; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg), William S. Howard Jr., det. U. 8. 
S. Niagara about Mar. 22; to connection 
U. S. S. Northampton. 

Lt. (jg). Robert A. MacKerracher, det. U. 
8S. S. S-20 about Mar. 16; to U. 8. S. Brazos, 

Lt. (jg) William Smedberg 2rd, to duty 
connection U. S. 8S, Nérthampton, 

Lt. (jg) Arthur M. Townsend, det. U. 8. 8. 
Gold Star about May 23; to U. 8. S. Chand- 
ler, 

Ens. Jack S. Holtwick Jr., det. U. 8S. 8. 
Dupont about-May 6; to U. 8S. 8. Sicard. 

Ens. Eugene L. Ligibihl ors, Jan. 11 re- 
voked, Det. U. 8S. S. Somers to U. 8. S. 
Philip. 

Lt. Comdr. William B. Hetfield (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Rigel about Apr. 10; to 2nd 
Brigade, U. S. Marines, Managua, Nicara- 





ua. 

§ Lt. Comdr. John T. Stringer (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C., about 
Mar. 6; to 1st Brigade, U. 8. Marines, Haiti. 
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Government Books 
and Publications _ 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive-of postage, from the ingen Vie 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. ~ 


Glossary of Electrical Terms. and Instruc- 
tions .to Exporters for Guidance and 
Properly Listing and Classifying . Electri- 
cal Apparatus and Supplies in Shippers 
Export Declarations, Bureau of Foreign 
and- Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce. Free at Bu- 
reau. 30-26259 


Procedure for Establishing a List of Per- 
missible Self-Contained Oxygen Breath- 
ing Apparatus, Fees, Character of Tests, 
and Conditions under which Mine Rescue 
Breathing Apparatus Will be Tested— 
Schedule 13A, January 21, 1930. Bureau 
of Mines, United States Department of 
Commerce. Free at Bureau. 30-26258 

Association of Governmental Officials in In. 
dustry of the United States and Canada, 
Sixteenth Annual Convention, Toronto, 
Canada, June 4-7, 1929—Bulletin of the- 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 508, United States Department of 
Labor. Price, 30 cents. (15-27231) 


-| American Documented Seagoing Merchant.“ 


Vessels of 500 Gross Tons: and Over—' 
Serial No. 147, February 1, 1930. Bureau 
of Navigation, United States Department 
of Commerce.: Subscription price, 75 
cents per year. (19-26597) 
Markets for Sawmill and Woodworking Ma- 
chinery in Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, 
Cuba and Porto Rico—T. I, B. No. 675. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 30-26238 
Dried-Fruit Industry and Trade of South 
Africa—T. I. B. No. 676. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. . 30-26239 
The Clay-Products Industries and Sand- 
Lime Brick, 1928. Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. (23-27473) 
Service and Regulatory Announcements, 
January, 1930. Bureau of-Animal Indus- 
try, United States Department of, Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 7-1658) 
A List of American Doctoral Dissertations 
Printed in 1928. Library of Congress. 
Price, 35 cents. (13-35002) 


6 IN 
illus. Chicago, Dept. of rehabilitation, Dis- 
abled American veterans of the world war, 
1930. 30-4312 

Smoot, William Middleton, ed. The contest 
of 1886-89. Eternal vital unity. Election 
in Christ; the~ spiritual birth. 250° p. 
Occoquan, Va., Printed and bound at the 
Office of the Sectarian, 1922-24 i, e., 1929. 

30-4306 

Spalding, Dolores. Music made easy for 
tiny tots; a teacher’s manual for class in- 
struction in music study. 32 p. Chicago, 
Ill., The H. T. Fitzsimons co., 1929. 

30-4304 

Stewart, Frank H. ... Foraging for Valley 
Forge by General Anthony Wayne in 
Salem and Gloucester counties, New Jersey, 
with associated happenings, and Forag- 
ing in Salem County for the British army 
in Philadelphia by Colonel Mawhood and 
Major Simcoe, 1788. (Publication of the 
Gloucester County historical society. no. 1.) 
32 p., illus. Woodbury, N. J. 1929. 

29-27697 

Thomasson, Nelson, 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, describing th 
battle of New Orleans where 2000 British 
were killed and only 7 Americans. Printed 
by order of Board of officers. (Military 
order, of the: loyal -legion of the United 
States. Headauarters Commandery of the 
state of Illinois, February 7, 1929.) 7 p. 
Chicago? 1929. 29-27694 

Weed, Clarence Moores. Insect ways. 343 
p.,-illus. N..Y¥., D. Appleton and co., 1930. 

30-4136 

Williams, Norman Powell. Lausanne, Lam- 
beth and south India; notes on the pres- 
ent position of the reunion movement. 
90 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 
1930. 30-4135 

Winston’s @umulative loose-leaf encyclo- 
pedia and dictionary; a comprehensive 
reference work, editor-in-chief, Thomas 
E, Finegan . . . illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps, drawings and color plates; 
including seven color plates from the J. 
L. G. Ferris collection of American_his- 
torical paintings. 12 v., illus. Phil, 
The John C. Winston co., 1929. 30-4317 

Wolff, Frederick Lawrence. A genealogy of 
the descendants of John-N. Wolff, (1729- 
1771) veteran (1746) of the third inter- 
colonial war, a resident of Lancaster 
County, ~Pennsylvania, and particularly 
of the descendants of his son John Wolff, 
(1764-1831) vetengn of the wor of the 
revolution, a resident of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania and Byron, Ohio, by ... assisted 
by Miss Jessica C. Ferguson ... Daniel 
Kaehel . . . and many others. A bicen- , 
tennial- memorial of John Nicholas Wolff 
(born 1729) and Anna Maria Bower Wolff, 
his wife. 65 numbered leaves. Omaha, 
Neb., 1729-1929. 29-27703 

Zanzig, Augustus Delafield. . » The Con- 
cord teachers’ guide; a manual for all 
grades. (The Concord series of music 

and books on the teaching of music, no, 

6.) 59 p. Boston, Mass., E. C, Schi 


irmer 
music co., 1929. 30-4302 


Aston, Sir George Grey. His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Connaught and Strath- 
earn; a life and intimate study, by ... 
with the assistance of Evelyn’ Graham. 
362 . London, G. G. Harrap & co., 1929. 

30-4233¢ 

Bodenheim, Maxwell. Bringing jazz! 69 p. 
N. Y., H. Liveright, 1930. 30-4245 

Branham, Charles Allen. Life’s journey, 31 
leaves. Indianapolis, Ind., 1929. 30-4247 

Canada. Laws, statutes, etc. ... Petroleum 
and naphtha inspection act.. R. S, 1927-C. 
159. Consolidated Orders in Council and 
departmental instructions governing the 
inspection of petroleum and naphtha. 13 
p.' Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1929. 29-28883 

Davidson, Anna I. Intimate letters to a 
bride. 434 p. Grand Rapids, Mich., Seys 
publishing co., 1930, 30-4228 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Minnesota—Report of the Proceedings at 
the Laying of the Cornerstone of the 
Minnesota Hospital and Home for Crip- 

pled Children, St. Paul, 1929. 

Virginia—Report of the Commission to 
Study the Condition of the Farmers of 
Virginia. Divisiom of Purchase and 
Peesung, Richmond, 1930, fmt 

Iilinois—Report of the Parks and Memo- 
ae of the State of Illinois, Chicago, 
1930, 

Virginia—Report of the Communication 
from the Governor Transmitting a Brief 
Summary of the Work of the . Several 
Departments of the State Government 
of Virginia, Division of Purchase. and 
Printing—Senate Document No. 3. Rich- 
mond, 1930. 

Minnesota—Thirty-Seventh Annual Report 
of the Agricultural Experiment. Station 
of Se University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 

Wisconsin—Report of the Conservation 
Commission concerning the Wardens’ 
Manual of the State of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, 1929, 

Virginia—-Report of the Address of Harry 
Flood Byrd, Governor, delivered before 
the General Assembly of Virginia, con- 
vened in Richmond in Regular Session 
Wednesday, January 8, 1930. Division of 
Purchase and Printing, Richmond, 1980. 

South Carolina—Twelfth Annual Report of 
the State Training School, Columbia, 
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. Insurance 


Aviation Insurance 

__ Riders Disapproved 
‘In Two State Rulings 
Tadlinas and ~ Washington 


~ Ban Air Risk Clauses for 
- Life Policies; District of 


Illegality of Provisions Unde 


for reserve, and for dividends to’ stock- 
holders, would be wrongfully diverted. 





--Columbia’ Approves 


Aviation riders on life insurance poli- 
cies -which limit liability to the policy 
reserve value in event of death as a re- 
sult of aeronautic operations. are disap- 
ee by the insurance departments of 

ndiana and Washington, but are per- 


mitted by the District of Columbia in- | icyholder becomes a stockholder. Second, 


+ surance department. 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Mar. 7. 

Commenting upon the decision of the 
New York Court of Appeals in the case 
of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. v. 
Conway, upholding an-aviation rider lim- 

Giting liability in event of death from air- 
eraft accidents, H. O. Fishback, State 
insurance commissioner, made the fol- 
lowing oral statement, Mar. 3: 

“We do not expect to pay any atten- 

tion to the decision of the New York 
court. . We shall continue along the same 
lines outlined by .this. department and 
if any company is not satisfied, it can 
take the matter to‘our own courts. We 
would. rather have a ruling from ‘our 
court than from the New York court and 
shall, of course, abide by such ruling. 
Right now we shall continue to operate 
urider the ‘insurance laws of this State 
as they appear.” 
’ Mr. Fishback referred to section 7230, 
Rev. Comp. Stat., as covering this ques- 
tion.. It. providés in paragraph 2 that 
life policiés (except industrial or where 
premiums ‘are payable monthly or oft- 
ener) must contain a provision that they 
shall ‘be incontestable after two years 
from its date of issue except for non- 
payment of premiums and except for 
violation of the ‘conditions of the policy 
relating to military or naval service in 
time of war. 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Mar. 7. 
_ Although Clarence C. Wysong, State 
imsurance commissioner, has ruled that 
aviation riders providing for a modifica- 
tion in the amount of life insurance bene- 
fits after the contestable period of the 
policy will not be approved by him, he 
stated orally Mar. 4 he personally felt 
that the law should be changed. His 
ruling, announced_ several. months Ago, 
was based upon section 166 of the 1927 
Indiana insur&mce laws, which prohibits 
policies providing in the event of ma- 
turity after the contestable period for 
any mode of settlement of less value than 
the amount of the policy plus dividend 
@r8ditions, less indebtedness to the com- 

pany, or unpaid premiums. 
District. of Columbia: 


: Washingten, Mar. ‘7. 
“Thomas M. Rolie IF superintendent 
of-insurance of the \District of Columbia, 
stated orally, Mar. 6, that the use of.a 
rider on. life insurance policies to restrict 
liability for deaths caused by airplane 
accidents to the reserve value of the poli- 
cies is permissible in the District.” 
“There is nothing in the insurance 
laws of the District which would prevent 
the use of such a rider,” Mr. Baldwin 
said. 
“It is.my personal belief that-the pro- 
‘rider: will serve a useful purpose 
in that it will permit professional avia- 
tors, who now must either forego insur- 
ance protection or else pay considerably 
higher than normal rates, to obtain full 
coverage at regular premium charges for 
the ordinary hazards of life. If they are 
, accidentally killed in airplane accidents, 
the full reserve valye of the policy is re- 
turned, so their interests are fully pro- 
tected. I feel that the recent decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals in up- 
holding this rider was correct.” 


Compensation Measure 


Is Signed in New York | 


,State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 7. 

Governor Roosevelt has \ signed the 
Cornaire bill (A. Int: 424, Pr. 1110) as 
chapter 60 of the Laws of 1930, amend- 
ing the workmen’s compensation act in 
relation to occupational diseases, Com- 
noe the bill in signing it, Gov- 
ernor sevelt said: 

“This bill adds-to the list of compensa- 

qe occupational diseases four items, to 
Wit: Blisters or abrasions, bursitis or 
synovitis, dermatitis, and disability when 
sustained in any process involving the 
use or contact with radioactive sub- 
stance. 

_“The report of the industrial commis- 
sioner to me, relative to this bill, states: 

“The bill is meritorious in that it defi- 
nitely makes these ailments compensable 
as occopational diseases, and to this ex- 
tent adds to the list that still falls short 
of completeness.’ 

“I, therefore, approve this bill; but 
hope that my recommendationg to the 
matelatere to extend the: provisions of 
the workmen’s compensation law to all 
occupational. diseases will soon be 
adopted by them, instead of this piece- 
meal’ method of adding a few diseases 
each year.” 


Wyoming Insurance Forms 
Placed Under New Ruling 


State of Wyoming: 

Cheyenne, Mar. 7. 
Theodore Thulemeyer, State insurance 
commissioner, just has announced that 
Wyoming would join other States in re- 
fusing to. approve any health or accident 
insurance policy forms which provide for 
hospital benefits that are contingent upon 
whether the hospital expense was paid 
some person or organization other 
t the insured. A number of the far 
western States are expected to join in 

this ruling, Mr. Thulemeyer stated, 
RN 


Compensation Paid Texas 
Watehman Shot on Duty 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Mar. 7. 


The right of a watchman to recover 


benefits under the State workmen’s .com- | 


nsation act for injuries sustained .when 
shot by robbers was upheld by the Texas 
Supreme Court, Mar. 5, in awarding com- 
pensation to G. M. Maledon, of Dallas. 


‘The sale of corporate stock is one kind 
of business, the writing of insurance is 
another, and the statute prohibits com- 
bining the two in one transaction, with 
two exceptions: First, a domestic. cor- 
poration may sell, its corporate stock in 
connection with the writing of an insur- 
ance policy, in which event\ property in 
the shares passes at once, and the po!- 


a domestic company may provide for a 
sale of its stock with the writing or sell- 
ing of a policy. The purpose of this 
provision evidently was to allow for ar- 
ranging time when and terms upon 
which the policyholder would become a 
stockholder. The term “sale” has a fixed 
and definite meaning in the law. A sale 
effectively transfers property in chattels 
from one person t@ another, for a price. 
To provide for a sale is to make an 
agreement whereby transfer of property 
in goods to the buyer will be effectuated. 
As applied to this. case the statute means 
| that the company may make an -agree- 
ment with the policyholder that on the 
stated. terms the policyholder shall be- 
come a stockholder, and unless the agree- 
ment does that no sale is provided for. 


Power Limit Nullifies 
Endowment Coupon 


The endowment coupon does not pro- 
vide for a sale. Plaintiff’s capital stock 
was paid up in cash before it received 
permission to do insurance business, and 
plaintiff has no shares of its capital 
stock for sale. Plaintiff may not deal 
in shares of its own capital stock. It 
may not create new shares without an 
amendment of its charter by a two-thirds 
vote of its stockholders. It may not sell 
newly created shares. without license 
from the insurance. commissioner. If 
new shares should be created the stock- 
holders voting the increase in capital 
would have preemptive right to the 
shares. It may be that some shares of 
outstanding stock may legitimately drib- 
ble in, but the court will not assume the 
number will be sufficient to sustain a 
stock-with-policy sale campaign. What 
plaintiff, through the endowment cou- 
pon, offers to a prospective policyholder 
is this: I have no existing shares for 
you; I canont. get —e shares for 
you; I cannot create new shares to give 
you; if those having power to create new 
shares should ever see fit to do so, they 
may take them all; I may go out of busi- 
ness, and my successor is to be under no 
obligation to lef you have any shares; so 
I am powerless to sell you any shares, 








or to provide for a sale whereby you will | 


get shares; but on or before six years 
from now I will do what I can to make 
some available to you. 
the endowment coupon is an empty ges- 


is concerned. . 
Plaintiff contends the duty of the su- 


isterial; it is not for him to determine 


secured by proper pledge, and his func- 
tion is then the same as that of a reg- 
ister of deeds under section 40-408; and 
in this instance pledge of approved secu- 
rities is admitted. 

The superintendent of insurance is not 
required to certify the company’s adver- 
tising matter, or its stock-sale contracts. 
His legal duty extends no further than 
certification of policies. In this instance 
he is asked to certify a multifarious 
document, in part policy and in part 
something else. Besides that, the impli- 


conform to the law; and the commis- 
sioner may not be compelled to do even 
a clerical act with respect to any other 
kind of instrument 


No Question as to 
Conflict of Laws 


| ‘The insurance commissioner is charged 
|with administration of the insurance 
laws of the State, has general supervi- 
sién, control and regulation of insur- 


réasonable regulations necessary to en- 
force the insurance laws. (Insurance 
code, 1927, 40-102, 40-103.) The extent 
of this general authority and the limi- 
tations upon its exercise need not be 
defined here. In the discharge of his 
duty the commissioner must exercise 
judgment. When a paper is presented 
to him for certification he may exercise 
his judgment with respect to the char- 
acter of the paper, whether itis within 
or without the class to which the cer- 
tification statute applies; and in no 
event will the superintendent be com- 
pelled to do any act which will promote 
breach of statute or of public policy. 
(National Bank v..Heflebower, 58 Kans. 
792, 51 Pac. 225; State, ex rel., v. Youn- 
kin, 108 Kans., 634, 196 Pac. 620.) 

The State auditor is required to reg- 
ister municipal bonds. 
pervisory power over the issuance of 
municipal bonds; but for many years this 
court has sanctioned the practice of de- 
termining the validity of bond issues in 
actions of mandamus to compel the audi- 
tor to register bonds which he refuses 
to register because he thinks they are 
illegal. (Railroad Co. v. Nation, 83 
Kans., 237, 109 Pac. 772.) 

Plaintiff contends that its form of pol- 
icy does not need approval by the su- 
perintendent of insurance, because it is 


1927, 40-216); that the policy complies 


with Texas law; that the insurance laws 
of Kansas have no extraterritorial ef- 


Bills Intr 





State of New York 
A. 1821, Mr. McKay. To amend section 
560, stock corporation \law, so that provi- 
sion for voting trust agreements ‘shall not 
apply to an insurance corporation; Judi- 


ciary. 
(Change in Status) 

A. 424, To amend the workmen’s com- 
pensation law by adding radium poisoning 
and certain other diseases to occupational 
diseases for which compensation is payable. 
Signed by governor, chapter 60 

State of South Carolina 
\. (Change in Status) 

H. 1305, To require an additional license 
fee to be paid by insurance companies do- 
ing business in the State, Passed to third 
vending in house. 


The result iis, | 


ture, so far<as provision for sale of stock | 


perintendent. of insurance is purely min- | 


whether a policy is legal or illegal; all | 
he has to do is to see that the policy is | 


cation of the law is that the cerificate is | 
to be placed on the face of policies which | 


ance companies, and has power to make | 


He has no su-! 


to be used in Texas (Insurance code, | 
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State Official Not Required to Certify 
Policy Containing Special Inducements| Valuation Basis May 


r Kansas Law Excuses Super- 


intendent Though Contract Is Valid Elsewhere 
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fect; and that plaintiff will leave the 
on of Kansas behind it at the State 
ine. 

There is no question of conflict of 
laws in this case, Plaintiff is a domestic 
insurance company, suing a public officer 
of this State, in a court of this State, to 
require the officer to do an official act in 
this State with respect to an insurance 
policy in this State. The question arises 
virtually between creature and creator, 
and the question is not what standing or 
effect the policy might have in Texas, 
but what the law of this State requires. 

In this connection it may be observed 
that the statutes of this State may have 
certain effects in a foreign State. A 
corporation’s capacities and powers are 
determined by the law of the State which 
creates it. If a certain power be denied 
to a corporation by the law of the State 
creating it, the corporation cannot get 
that power anywhere else. It is com- 
monly said the powers of a corporation 
are defined by its charter. In this State 
corporations are organized under general 
laws. Plaintiff’s charter does not con- 
| sist simply of the certificate of its in- 
corporators which was filed ‘with the sec- 
retary of state. Its charter consists as 
well of the provisions of the statutes 
granting and defining corporate power, 
and it is quite likely that if plaintiff's 
charter, considered as indicated, author- 
j ized it to engage im one class of insur- 
ance business only, ‘the courts of Texas 
would give effect to Kansas law, and 
would hold the corporation could not en- 
gage in any other class of insurance 
business in Texas. 

Regulations of manner of exercise of 
granted power may cease when the law 
ceases—that is, outside the creating 
State. The question in such cases is one 
of interpretation, whether power or mére 
regulation of exercise of power is in- 
volved. But when a question concern- 
ing authority of a corporation arises in 
' the incorporating State between the cor- 

poration and an officer of the State, the 
courts: of the State may apply and en- 
force its own law. (Beale on Foreign 
Corporations, ch. 1.) 

The sections of the insurance code re- 
lating to special inducements and cer- 
| tification of policies make no distinc- 
| tion, as some other section do, between 
policies to be issued by domestic com- 
panies in this State and in other States. 
Texas may, if it desires, permit ‘special 
inducements if they are written in.con- 
tracts of insurance; but the effects of 
special inducements in policies of plain- 
| tiff to be delivered in Texas will not be 
confined to Texas. Special inducements 
there will not only be unfair to policy- 
holders of the same class here, but they 
will affect the finances of the company, 
a subject in which all stockholders and 
the State itself are interested. 

Disposition of. its capital stock by a 
domestic company is something ‘which 
relates to organization préliminary” to 
doing insurance business, and to reor- 
ganization by charter amendment in- 
creasing capital stock. It is something 
in which the State is peculiarly inter- 
ested; and as between the State and a 
corporation which it creates, the State 
may regulate stock sales. The statute 
relating to stock-with-policy sales does 
not authorize use of capital stock asthe 
pot of gold at the rainbow’s end. 

The writ is denied. 

JOHNSTON, C. J., 
dissenting. 


Mr. Walker Asks House 
To Cut Taxes on Tobacco 





and JocHEeMs, J., 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
luxury to those who use it, but it is 
surely not to those who produce it. It 
is not a luxury to the landowner, but a 
necessity when we realize the fact that 
his farm becomes-a liability instead of 
/an asset, when the price of his tobacco 
crop is destroyed by taxation, or other- 
wise. . Unless he received a fair price 
he has no money with which to feed and 
clothe his wife and children,” 

Relief Asked for Grower 

Mr. Walker said that there are thou- 
sands of tobacco tenants in this country 
who, with all their efforts, as well as 
their families’, make less than $500 per 
year and many less than $200. 

“We do not concede, however,” Mr. 
Walker continued, “that tobacco is en- 
tirely a luxury to the consumer. It is 
used by the poor and unfortunate as 
well as by the rich and powerful.” 

He said that the Government now re- 
ceives nearly one-half billion dollars a 
year from its tobacco levy, which is far 
more than the producers receive for the 
entire crop. The tobacco grower, he 
said, is entitled to relief, and one of the 
greatest reliefs that can be given him is 
to reduce this tax, as the tobacco grower 
is constantly reminded that he. cannot 
get a higher price for his commodity 
because of the high taxes. 

Reduction Urged ; 

“Some who have given this matter 
study,” the speaker told the House, “and 
whose opinions are worthy of consider- 
ation, maintain that the tax could be 
reduced one-half and the Government 
would receive more money’ in taxes at 
the lower rate than it now receives at 
the higher rate. 

“It is my opinion that the tax on 
chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 
and cigarette tobacco should be reduced 
from one-third to one-half, and then we 
could wait and watch and see whether 
this reduction will result in an increased 
| price to the grower, as well as the ef- 
fect that it will have on the amount of 
| taxes collected.” 





oduced in 


State Legislatures 


| taining of licenses by authorized‘insurance 
agents, etc. Passed to third reading in 


house. 
State of Texas 

S. 82. Mr. Beck. To provide for work- 
men’s compensation insurance for employes 
of the State highway department. Re- 
| ported favorably by Civil Jurisprudence 

Committee. 

H. 56. Mr. Johnson,’ Dimmitt. To pro- 
vide for workmen’s compensation insurance 
for employes of the State highway depart- 
ment. Reported favorably by Insurance 
Committee. 

H. 63. Mr. Savage. To better define fra- 
| ternal benefit secieties and providing and 

| defining a lodge system, etc.; Insurance. 

S. 28. Mr. Love. To provide that public 


. 1307, To amend ‘section 4069, Code | school apreperty be insured against fire; 
rs, 


of Laws, 1922, vol. III, relating to’ the ob- 


aide 


State 
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Workmen’s: Compensation 


Change in Annuities 


Be Made in New York 


State Superintendent of In- 
surance Conway Recom- 
mends Amendment to 
Present Provisions of Law 


State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 7. 


Albert Conway, State superintendent 
of insurance, in a letter to all authorized 
life insurance ‘companies doing business 
in the State, Mar. 5, stated he has recom- 
mended to the legislature an amendment 


to section 84, subsection 5, of the New 
York insurance law, relative to the val- 
uation of annuities. His letter follows 
in full text: 

As a result of the conference on Jan. 
28, 1930, at the New York City office 
of this department, I have decided to 
recommend to the legislature the follow- 
| ing amendment to section 84, subdivision 
| 5, of the New York insurance law: 
| “The legal minimum standard for the 

valuation of annuities issued after Jan. 
1, 1907, and before Jan. 1, 1931, shall 
be McClintock’s ‘Tables of Mortality 
Among Annuitants’ with interest at 4 
per centum per annum, and for annuities 
issued on or after Jan. 1, 1931, shall be 
the Combined Annuity Tables with ‘in- 
terest at 4 per centum per annum, but 
annuities deferred 10 or more years and 
written in connection with life or term 
insurances may be = on the 
same mortality table from which the 
consideration or premiums were com- 
puted, with interest not higher than 3% 
per centum. per annum; however, other 
valuation standards for annuities may 
be accepted by the superintendent of 
insurance, provided that the reserve pro- 
duced thereby shall not be less in the 
aggregate than the reserve computed in 





accordance with the prescribed minimum | 


valuation standard.” 

It will be noted that the provision 
relating to annuities deferred 10 or more 
years has been made permissive rather 
than mandatory. On account of the wide 
variety of deferred annuity forms, some 
chosen by the insured and some by_the 
beneficiary, either with or without’ op- 
tional benefits, and where the chance of 
selection against the company may or 
may. not be present, it seems advisable 
|to allow companies a certain freedom 
in. the choice of the valuation standard. 
The proposed amendment merely gives 
companies the choice of valuing such 
deferréd «annuities by the same mortal- 
ity table from which the consideration, 
or premiums, were computed or by the 
regular annuity” standard, whichever 
| that may. be, 

A provision permitting any valuation 
standard (mortality table and interest 
combined) producing a reserve in the 
aggregate at least as great as the re- 
serve obtained in accordance with the 


and proper. In the past companies have 
been prevented from adopting without 
modification other valuation standards, 
for the reason that the values might be 
deficient at certain ages. This provision, 
of course, places the. burden on this de- 
partment of determining whether the 
new table is satisfactory as to the aggre- 
gate reserve. This may require tests 
or double valuations at intervals, on the 
proposed and prescribed standards. 

It is understood that a paper or ac- 
tuarial note will be presented at the next 
meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America, setting forth the facts of the 
“Combined Annuity Pables” and with the 
necessary. commutation columns and de- 
rived values for both male and female 
ae and for joint as well as single 
Ives. 


\Cornell University Installs 


Ultraviolet-Ray: Solarium | 


An ultraviolet-ray solarium has been 
installed at Cornell University, accord- 
ing to a statement made public by the 
New York State department of health in 
a recent issue,of ‘“‘Health News.” 

The solarium, said to be the first es- 
tablished in’ an American. university, 
marks the beginning of a comprehensive 
effort to make available the beneficial 
effects of the sun’s rays to the ‘students. 
The full: text. of the statement follows: 

The installation of an ultraviolet-ray 
solarium, said to be the first established 
in an American university, has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Dean F. Smiley, medical 
adviser of Cornell University. 

As a result of experiments carried on 
over a long period of years, Dr. Smiley, 
together with Dr. George H. Maugham, 
of the department of physiology, has 
shown that common colds can pre- 
vented to a considerable degree by the 
use of ultraviolet rays. 

The solarium marks the beginning of 
a comprehensive effort to make available 
artificially the beneficial effects of the 
sun’s rays to students at the university. 








Surety Company Shows 
Assets of $10,282,784 


State of New York: 
New York, Mar. 7. 

The report of the General Surety Com- 
pany, just filed with the State insurance 
department, as of Dec. 31, 1929, shows 
total admitted assets of $10,282,784 and 
liabilities of $282,764, which includes vol- 
untary ‘contingent. reserve of $194,886, 
according to Albert Conway, superin- 
tendent of insurance. 

Ledger assets were placed at $10,562,- 
831; nonledger assets $39,311, and gross 
assets $10,602,143, which with non- 
admitted assets of $319,378 deducted 
brings total admitted assets to $10,- 
282,784. It was shown that the com- 
pany’s capital was reduced from $4,000,- 
000 on Dec. 31, 1928, to $2,500,000 in 
1929. Surplus wag reported at $7;500,- 
000, on Dec. 31, 1929. 


Surety Firm Stricken 
From-Treasury List 


W. Irving Glover, Acting Postmaster 
General, has recently instructed the 
heads of all bureaus and bond-approving 
officers of the Post Office Department 
that the Capital City Surety Co. has been 
removed from the Treasury list of ap- 
proved surety companies and that new 
bonds should: be secured at once to. re- 
place those executed or reinsured by the 
company. Full information rding 
claims on any of its bonds is also re- 
quested. ‘A 


+ 
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Reasons for Poor Health and Poverty ~ | Decline Is Reported 
Among Children Sought by Conference 


Agencies Seek to Get at Source of Conditions, Dr. Barnard 
States in Address Before Chicago Welfare League, 


Chicago, Ill., ‘Mar. 7.—The White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection seeks to find out the cause of 
ill health, proverty, and other handicaps 
prevalent among the children of the 
Nation so that the evil may be eliminated 
at its source, the Director of the Con- 
ference, H. E. Barnard, explained in an 
address today before the Child Welfare 
League of America here. 


Pointing’ out tliat although the people 
are just as willing to help the needy, 
Dr. Barnard stated that they are not 
satisfied to hand out alms, but want to 
remove the causes of these conditions. 

The Child Welfare League of America 
was organized in 1915 to serve as a 
private. bureau in the exchange of in- 
formation and publications regarding the 
work of child-helping agencies for the 
profit of all through cooperative effort. 
Cheney C. Jones, of Boston, is its presi- 
dent, and C. C. Carstens, the executive 
secretary. 


An authorized summary of the address 
of Dr. Barnard follows in full text: 

Aside from the studies which have 
been made through the Children’s Bu- 
reau, the Public Health Service, and the 
State organizations, the only research 
work which has been made of our chil- 
dren which is at all comparable with the 
splendid studies State experiment sta- 
tions have developed and directed for 
more than 50 years in the improvement 
of livestock and agricultural methods, 
has been carried on under the auspices 
of the organizations gathered in this 
conference. 

The attitude of the public toward re- 
lief measures, charity, care of the de- 
pendent and delinquent, is changed in re- 
cent years. We are doing our charity 
work better than ever before, but it is 
being intelligently done through ‘the 
community chest and similar agencies. 

The public is just as willing as it ever 
has been to’help the needy, to care for 
the children who are homeless, hungry, 
crippled and diseased, but it is not sat- 
isfied to hand out alms. It wants to re- 
move the causes of these conditions which 
call for relief, and so-the White House 


Conferenee on Child Health and Protec- 
tion was called by the President to study 
the status of our children, the methods 
by which they are born and nourished, 
trained and educated, in the thought that 
when we know better what the best 
methods are for developing superior 
children it will be possible to raise the 
level of the health and well-being of our 
children. 


It means much more to society to pre- 
vent delinquency in children than to care 
for the children through the best meth- 
ods set up by courts and guardian homes 
and reformatories. 

It is infinitely better for the child and 
for society to prevent accidents which 
make cripples, to take children out of the 
ranks of labor, to which, in the absence 
of protective legislation, they have been 
driven, to devise systems of education 
which will restore impaired eyesight to 
full vision and partial deafness to.normal 
hearing, than to wait until our children 
become the objects of special care. 


Rehearing Is Requested 


In Mlinois Rate Case | 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Mar. 7. 

A petition for rehearing has been filed 
with the office of the clerk of the Illinois 
Supreme Court in the case of Jenkins 
et al. v. Talbot et al., involving ‘rate 
changés made by the Modern Woodmen 
of America in 1929. 

In December the court reversed a de- 
cree of the lower court which had dis- 
missed the plaintiffs’ bill to enjoin the 
defendant officers of the society from 
putti into effect a new schedule of 
rates (IV. U. S. Daily 2926). On re- 
hearing the supreme court reversed and 
set aside this opinion, Feb. 21, affirming 


jthe decree of the lower court and up- 


holding the new rates. (IV U. S. Daily 
3645). 

The petition for rehearing was pre- 
sented by Pefferle & Johnson, of Spring- 
field, attorneys for some of those who 
are objecting to the new rates. 





For Diphtheria and 
Scarlet Fever Cases 


a 


Public Health Service Fi 
Increase in All Oth 
Communicable © Disea: 
for Week, However 


The number of cases of diphtheria a 
scarlet fever showed.a decrease for tl 
week ended Feb. 15, compared 
responding week of last year, 
to the weekly health statement m 
available by the Public Health Sei 
Mar. 7, There was an increase in 
number of all other communi 
eases for the week, it was stated. 

No deaths were. reported for the 
from smallpox, while there was a sli 
decline in the number of, deaths fre 
influenza and pneumonia, it was 
The statement follows in full text; 

The United States Public Health Se: 
ice has issued the following staten 
regarding “the prevalence of commu a 
cable diseases in the United States, 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in” 3 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti-” 
mated aggregate population of more as 
31,360,000, The estimated population of ~ 
the 89 cities reporting deaths is 
than 30,035,000. Weeks ended Feb. 16 
1930, and Feb. 16, 1929: 

Cases reported 
Diphtheria: 

46 States 

96 cities 
Measles: . 

43 States .......0. covinpepee Cee 

OB CithOd iis cia vs oucs dane o«. 2,556 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

47 States ....... weveee 

96 cities ....... 
Poliomyelitis: 

47 States ... cecaccosccccecpe 23 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States ..cciccsoccccdesecs ON 

96 cities .......6.. ecodiveces 1,891 
Smallpox: 


ea. 


1930 
seoes 1,394 1 
587 


46 States’... , 2... cone. eeeepe 
OG OEGEOS binge scten coves ece 
Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
89 cities 


IMPERISHABLE 
RECORDS 


FOR executive offices ‘of large corporations, railroads 
and public utilities, public and private libraries, and law 
offices, a permanent record of Government action, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Rulings, Court Decisions— 
in short, all Federal and State Government activities— 
is of incalculable value. 


Bound volumes of the Rag Paper Edition of 


The United States Daily, printed on a,special all-rag 


paper, afford a time-proof, everlasting record of the day- 
by-day activities of the Federal Government and each of 
the Governments of the 48 States. 


_ The Rag Paper Bound Edition begins each 
year with the issue of March 4 and ends with the issue of 


March 3 the following year. 





This Bound Volume Edition is issued in six 
books, each book containing issues of The United States 
Daily for a period of two months. Bound books are sent 
to subscribers by prepaid express at the end of each two- 
month period. 


Each book in the Bound Volume Edition ig 
bound in one-half tan canvas with grained black cloth 
sides, and title bands in red and black Russia leather with 
gold-leaf lettering. 


Price for One Year 


March 4, 1929, to March 3, 1930 


$100. 


Regular Newsprint Edition 


Bound Volumes 
Six Books a Year, $75.00 | 


Advertising Department 


Che United States Daily 


22nd and M Streets N. W. 


Express 
Prepaid 
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Railroads — | Inland Waterways _ 
On Hocking Valley for Rate-making| Rapidly Throughout * 


America Since War Relation Between American Gas & Electric and Subsidiary 
rt Seer | Units Is Covered by Transcript 
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SATURDAY; MARCH 8, 1930 Puauisnen Without COMMENT 

) Accounting Public Utilities . 

| Directorates of Operating Companies ~ \Municipal Utility he 

_. InUtility System Shown at Hearing| Held to Be Liable — 
To Washington Tax 

State - Constitation : Permits 
Excise’ Levy -but » Denies: 


Property Taxation, Assist 
ant Attorney General Says 


(CRAY 68) 


A 
ia 


4 
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zen. Brown Favors 
Deeper Channels in 

i 0 ‘Virginia Owned and Used Properties of Ohio Railroad Are’, 
Rivers of vn Appraised at $33,460,000 as of June 30, 1917 eons 


controlled by. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company, and forms a part of 
that carrier’s system in reaching Co}. 
lumbus, Toledo and the coal. fields of 
central Ohio. 

e. carrier wholly owns 319.962 miles 
of road, all: of which it uses. . It ‘also 
| wholly uses 20.909 miles of toad owned 
| by lessors,: whose entite common-carrier | 


Commercial. Lines Carried | 
..150,000 Passengers With 
‘Speed and Safety During) . 
Last Year, Mr. Young Says| 


[Continued from Page 3.1. 
automobile and_he can not help but smile, 


Chief of Army Engineers| 

' Says Industrial. Growth 

justifies $4,500,000 Pro- 
gram for Shipping 


both 1928 and 1929, more than 27 per 
cent. of the voting stock of the Améri- 
can Gas & ‘Electric Company was held 
by the 10 largest stockholders, eight of 
these being common to both periods. 
| Q. Was the Electric Bond & Share 
Company included in these lists of! the 
10. largest stockholders?) A. Yes, it 
was the largest in each instance. holding |: 


. 

The. Hocking .Valley Railway has been 
finally valued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for rate-making pur- 
poses, at $33,460,000 on its wholly owned 
and used properties for common-carrier 
purposes, as of June 30, 1917, the Com- 
mission announced Mar. 7 by report and 
order in Valuation ket No. 904. 


The Commission. placed a final value 


Publication/of excerpts from trans- 
seript of testimony Feb. 24 by Jud- ° 
son C. Dickerman, an examiner of 

the Federal Trade Commission, ap« 
pearing as a@ witness in the Com- 

, mission’s investigation of financial 

_ phases of. power ritility activities, 
was:begun in the issue of Mar. 6, 
and. concluded Mar. 7 Testimony 


State of Washington: _ 
Olympia, Mar, Tj 


Public utilities owned and ‘operated 


~. The intensive industrial development 
“i Richmond and Hopewell, Va., and the 
wa- 


” ihcreased movements of commerce b 


eh 


! ereased channel depths, the Chief of En- | oyties of $34,488,123. 


Pa 


ter in James River, Virginia, justify in- 


rs, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, states 
in recommending modification of the ex- 
isting project so as to provide for a 
channel 25 feet deep and 300 feet wide 


. from the mouth of the river to Hopewell; 


a channel 25 feet deep and 200 feet wide 
following the cut-off route between Hope- 


, well and the Richmond deep-water ter- 


" 


minal to the Richmond lock gates, at an 


estimated cost of $4,555,000, with $100,- 


» 000 annually for maintenance. 


o 


The proposed improvements, however, | ' 
~ are subject to the imposition of certain | 


conditions. A summary of the report 


_ Was made public at the Department of 


War as follows: 


The Chief of Engineers, Major Gen- | 


eral Lytle Brown, today forwarded to 
the Secretary of War, for transmission 
to Congress, his report on Vrolinkioaty 


’ examination and survey of James River, 


. 


~ River provides for a channel 22 fect deep 
* from the mouth to Richmond, with a | 


~ harbor act 


Virginia, authorized by the river and 
approved Jan. 21, 1927. 
Terminal Planned 

The existing project for the James | 


. width of 400 feet to City Point, thence 
> 300 feet to Drewry Bluff, thence 200 feet | 


” 


Pa 


o 


to the head of navigation; with a turning | 
basin at Richmond 400 feet wide and 600 | 
feet long. ‘The project has not been fully | 
completed. The improvement now de- | 
sired is a channel 18 feet deep and 200} 
feet wide from the head of navigation to | 


on the road’s total owned properties of 
$33,460,421, and on its total used prop- 

The cost of reproduction new on the 
total owned properties of the railroad 
was placed by the Commission: at $37,- 
| 968,522, and less depreciation, $28,047,- 
| 487." : 

The cost of reproduction new on the 


| properties it leases and operates. 


| Adjustments Would Increase 
| Investment of Railroad 


perhaps in compassion; on'those who now 
appear to be constantly fighting obstacles 
in their paths of progress. 
He may also observe a fast passenger 


| 

| Investment in road and equipment.-—j ¢, 
|The investment of: the carirer in road: 
and equipment, .including land,,on date 
| of valuation, is stated in its books. as} 
$44,532,.216.20. If certain readjustments 


ain: speeding along on tracks without 
which. it could not lay: claim to suprem- 
acy in speed and comfort for strface 
transportation. Hours after the air pas- 
senger has arrived at his destination, the 


total used properties was fixed at $39,- | were made as indicat¢d by our account- 
| 213,091, and less depreciation, $28,987,- | ing examination. this amount would be 
| 969. ‘ |inereased to $45,820,260.72, of ‘which 

The valuation of the Hocking Valley | $57,546.906.82 less an undetermined por- 
was adopted by the Commission on Nov.| tion thereof assignable to offsetting 
1929. Although subsequent to the | items included in amopnts recorded at 
decision of the Supreme Gourt of the | $7,099,655.01, represents considerations 





avs 


which had been transmitted to Congress United States in the St. Louis & O’Fallon | other than money, the ‘cash value of 


| recapture case, hearings were conducted | which at the time of the transaction we 
| prior to that decision, and therefore the are not-able td report, because it has 


matter was decided along the lines fol- | been impossible to obtain the necessary,| 


train may be pulling into the same point. 
Perhaps the air passenger paid a little 
mere money. for his journey than a rail 
passenger but the time saved is worth 
the difference, whether that time is busi- 
ness time or pleasure time, ’. 

| 


| Air and Rail Travel 


I do not wish to draw comparisons be- 
tween air travel and rail travel ‘to the 
point where I would be accused of de- 


| lowed by the Commission ‘prior to the 
| court’s ruling in the O’Fallon case. 
| Commission to Bring 
| All Cases Up to Date 


The ruling of the Supreme Court re- 
quires the Commission to give due 


| weight to cost of reproduction new of 
| the railroad’s properties at current prices | stock 


as of valuation date, rather: than as of 
1914 unit prices heretofore used by the 
Commission in fixing such. values. 

The valuation of the Hocking Valley, 
as well as all other carriers valued under 
the old procedure of the Commission. will 
be brought “up .to date” under the Com- 
mission’s new valuation program, which 


{ ® point 3.8 miles downstream, where the | Will conform with the high court’s re- 


« City of Richmond: proposes to construct | 


. a deep water tetminal, a channel 25 feet 


deep and 500 feet wide thence to City 
Point, and 25 to 28 feet deep and 400 | 
feet wide between City Point and Hamp- 


ton Roads, It is. also desired that the | 


- river be rectified between Richmond and | 
_ City Point by cutting off bends. 


* 
a 


a 


The Chief of Engineers reports that | 
the intensive industrial development in| 
Richmond and Hopewell, and the increase | 
in movements of commerce by water, | 
justify increased channel depths. The 
needs of industries already established at 
Richmond and of those in prospect would | 
not be adequately accommodated by a 
channel depth of 22 feet above Hopewell. 
It appears that plans are already in the 
making for the establishment of steam-| 
ship lines between Richmond and San 


Francisco, between Richmond, Hampton} 


Roads, Savannah and Jacksonville, and 
by an established passenger and freight 


line, all of which would require a chan- | 


“nel depth of at least 25 feet. 


: 


® 


© 


Oil Movement Planned 


A number of oil companies have ac-| 


quired property on the river front, and 
the economical movement of oil will re- 
quire a depth of not less than 25 feet. 
Other developments would be retarded | 


» were lesser depths than 25 feet provided. 


~ 


- 


® 


* 


f 
2 


* 


e 


From experience with other waterways, | 
it is evident that a width of 300 feet, | 
with a greater width at the bends, is| 
sufficient below Hopewell. To provide! 
for the safe movement of ocean vessels, | 
the radius of curvature at the cut-offs 
should not be less than 3,000 feet. 

The Chief of Engineers therefore re- 
ports that modification of the existing | 
project for James River, Virginia, is 
deemed advisable, so as to provide for 
a channel 25 feet deep and 300 feet wide 
from the mouth to Hopewell, a channel 


» 25 feet deep and 200 feet wide. follow- 


monthly revenues and expenses of the | A-2047; Supplement No. 28 to Agent J. | 


ing the cut-off route between Hopewell 
and the Richmond deep-water terminal, 


and.a channel 18 feet deep and 200 feet | 


wide from the deep-water terminal to 
the Richmond lock gates, at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,555,000, with $100,000 
annually for maintenance, subject to the 


provisions that local interests shall fur-! 


nish all necessary rights of way and 


spoil disposal areas, and give assurances | 


satisfactory to the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers that they will 
provide adequate terminal facilities, and 
will hold and 
free of any and all claims for damages 
resulting from the cut-offs across Turkey 
Island, Jones Neck, Dutch Gap, and Aiken 
Swamp, and will provide such connec- 
tions as may be necessary for transpor- 
tation between the sections of land di- 


vided by these eut-offs, and that they | 
turning | 


will provide, when necessary. 
basins in the vicinity of the Richmond 
terminal and in the vicinity of Hopewell. 


South Dakota Broadcaster 
Seeks Increase in Power 
Increase in power fronr 15 to 100 watts 


and authority to move from Oldham to 
Huron, S. Dak., was requested of the 


Federal Radio Commission Mar. 7 by | 


Station KGDY, at a formal hearing. 

Representative Charles A. Christopher- 
son (Rep.), of Sioux Falls, appeared for 
the station. He said the main reason 
for the request in station location is that 
the town of Oldham has a population of 
only: 800 or 1,000, whereas Huron has 
12,000 - population and is “growing 
rapidly.” 

Andrew D. Rinr. Commission engineer, 


| Action 


save the United States | 


irements. 

Excerpts from the Commission's val- 
uation of the Hocking Valley follow: 
Location and general description of 


| properties—The railroad operated by 
| The Hocking Valley Railway Company, | 


herein called the carrier, is a standara- 
gauge, steam railroad, located in cen- 
tral Ohio. The railroad is single-track, 
with the exception of. 47.503 miles, which 
is double-tracked. 

The owned mileage consists of two 
main lines and fivé branches. One main 


| line extends southeasterly from Rockwell 


Junction. near Toledo, to Athens, a dis- 
tance of 195.792 miles. and the other 


|extends from a junction with the first- 
mentioned line at Oldtown in a general | 


southerly direction to Pomeroy, a dis- 
tance of 80.710 miles. The branch lines 
project from Logan to New Straitsville, 
Nelsonville to Monday Creek Junction, 
| Snow Fork Junction to Murray -City, 
| Brush Fork Junction to New Pittsburgh, 
and Hocking to near Poston. The com- 
pany also owns facilities in Toledo. The 
| propetties used under lease comprise 
additional branch lines. Trackage rights 
| over roads of other carriers afford access 
to owned and rented facilities at Toledo. 

The principal cities served by the car- 
|rier are Athens. Columbus, Delaware, 
Fostoria, Gallipolis, Jackson. Lancaster, 
Merion. Nelsonville, Pomeray, Toledo, 
and Wellston, Ohio. . The company is 


Suspension Orders 


Announced by I. C. C 


on Proposed 
Schedules Made Public 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just issued’ suspension orders (from 
Mar. 1 to Oct. 1) as follows: 

Docket No. 5428.. Schedules published 
in Supplements Nos. 11 and 12 to New 
Orleans Terminal Company’s tariff, N. O. 
T. Co.-I. C. C. No. 25, which propose +o 
increase the charge for weighing and re- 
weighing cars.at New Orleans, La., from 
225 to 315 cents per car for the same 
service. 

Docket No. 342% 
lished by Agent H. G. Toli which propose 
‘a reduce the rates_on coconut oil, car- 
loads, from Pacific coast terminals to 
eastbound transcontinental destinations. 


Rates on Sulphuric Acid 


Docket No. 3426. Schedules pub- 
lished by Agent J. E. Johanson which 


phurie acid, in tank cars, from points in 


souri River gateway and points beyond 
in defined territories. 

Docket No. 3425. Schedules published 
in Supplement No. 44 to Chicago, Mil- 


- | Capital stock and long-term debt.— 


Rate | 


Schedules as pub- | 


|information. There may be included in! bating the ‘need for the existence of one 
| the amount stated some or all of the cost | and the-extermination of the other. No 
|of the noncarrier lands and structures | one would advance the theory that ‘air 
| owned. ; travel will supplant rail travel for busi- 
ness‘or pleasure and no one should. 
| The carrier had outstanding, on date of 
| valuation, a total par value of $36,351,- | able ‘with speed. Through cooperation by 
| 393.26 in stock ‘and long-term debt, of | the Federal Government, planes ‘in flight. 
| which $10,999,500 represents common! at regular intervals receive radio mes- 
and: $25,351.893.26 unmatured| sages’ as to’ weather conditions: ahead. 
|funded debt. In addition, it has out-!No longer is it necessary for a‘ pildt 
standing $10.000 par value of preferred } to take cuff for. a destination, 200 to 400 
| stock which has been called for payment | miles. distant, which he knows from re- 
| and $11,000 par value of matured fundéd| ports to be clear ‘and then encounter 
| debt, which securities have not been. pre-| every known -type.of weather disturb- 
| sented for payment. . ance, midway between the two points. 
| The carrier also owns and holds for| The present system of weather commu- 
;noncarrier purposes $4.289,039.23 par! nication gives regular reports and shouid 
value of securities of. other companies,| an occasion arise where a disturbance 
which are recorded in its accounts of | detrimental to the forward progress of 
$2,098,139.89 book value. These securi-| the -craft. suddenly ‘becomes imminent, 
| ties, with their par and book values on | emergency messages to this, effect ate 
at of valuation, are. listed in appen- | broadcast at once. 

ix 2. 





| - For example, suppose a plane left New 


|hand and material and supplies in the; that. the course was clear throughout 
jamount of $2,127,037. We find that|and after a half hour‘ or so in the air 
$1,060,000 is necessary for its use as|@ heavy: fog shut down over Hartford 
working capital, and that sum is included | and its. vicinity. The radio communica- 
in the final value stated elsewhere in this| tion station’ at Hartford, knowing a 
report. The remainder, $1,067,037,~ is| Plane load of passengers was in the air 
owned and held for noncarrier purposes: headed for that city, immediately would 

) ; broadcast the conditions as they exist 
| with the result that the plane would 
| either alter its course, make a landing at 


Kentucky Road Evaluated 
For Rate-Making Purposes 


base. ‘ 


The I : J | Confidence Not Lacking. : 
e Interstate Commerce Commission | In the pioneering days, the pilot 


| has just issued a report and order in| would not have any means of knowing 
| Valuation Docket No. 1028, placing aj the duration or depth of the fog belt, 
| final valuation .on the. wholly owned and = ‘4 ba ge ihe. eae ge a sees 
| used properties of ‘the Sandy Valley &| gS covetee the esas a 
| Elkhorn Railway of $4,750,000, as of| the supply also governs: the demand. 
| June 30, 1918. , There are many air transport companies 
Excerpts from the report follow: in the United States carrying passengers 
|_“The railroad of The Sandy Valley &| more if the demand ak Sear wen be 
Elkhorn Railway Company, herein called| absense of a greater deol is not due 
the carrier, is a single-track, standard- to lack of public confidence—it is due to 
| gage, steam railroad. located in south-! }; 


eastern Kentucky. The main line ex-! 


: a jvantages. of air transportation, 
tends southerly from Shelby Junction to | methods: of. operation, and the constant 


Kins, distance of $0,415 miles. The ear | carne, attention that is being given to 
, ears aus oie me “is and reliability. y 
| na ase oe re eerene ves _ One of the functions of the Aeronau- 
$5.207 miles of all tracks owned and | ee ores of the Department ot -Com: 
er , merce is to import this knowledge and 
7 cis er bi sonetien to the farthest corners of the 
e carrier has outstanding, on date. $ i i 
of valuation, a total ver value of $5,- Soak eabetieet cana: Wath ite aie 
| 351,427.61 in stock and long-term debt, |-transportation ‘will grow and grow and 
of which $500,000 represents common | the most important result of this growth 
} moet Se aROeee reat be 8 - ee | wal bé a greater Nation economically 
‘ tel, n ‘0 7 
| Boltieces d aoneee iable de o } e | and commercially. 
| “The investment of the carrier in road| 
;}and equipment, including land, on date | 
| of valuation, is stated in its books as/| 
| $5,351.427.61. The cost of reproduction | 
| new of the wholly owned and used prop-| 
| erties of the road, on date of valuation,| ¥ : c . 
is $4,901.358, and less depreciation, $4,., Increased Production .Predic 


| 441,601.” ed as Result of Survey 


Michigan Is Seeking 
Greater Oil Output 


t- 


State of Michigan: 


‘Higher Rates for Bus 
Lansing, Mar. 7, 


Present geological 


Safety and reliability now are avail- | 


The carrier dwns and holds cash on | York for Boston with weather reports | 


eS . at | Electric Compan 
‘an intermediate field, or return to its, a 5 
' 


The | 


lack. of public ‘knowledge of the ad- | 
thie | 


evidence and in- | 


propose to increase the rates on sul-| 


the Southwest to Mississippi and Mis- | 


Liability Rejected 


‘Oklahoma Board Also Rejects 
New Truck Charges 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Mar. 7. 


An increase in rates for public liability, 
| property damage and collision insurance 


| vestigation by the geological survey divi- 
sion of the department of ‘conservation 
indicate that the oil and gas industry of 
Michigan is to become one of importance, 

|-according to a statement issued by the 
State, geologist, R. A. Smith. 

“Michigan may not become a Texas, 

{ Oklahoma or California,” Mr. Smith said, 
|“but the evidence indicates that she will 
| probably .reach and maintain a position 


lin oil production comparable with the 


waukee, St. Paul and Pacific R.'R. Co.'s |for motor bus and truck operators in| adjoining States of Illinoig and Ohio. 


tariff, I. C. C. No. 5273 which propose 
to increase the class rates from Duluth 
and St. Paul, Minn., and related points, 
to stations on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific R. R. in South Da- 
| kota. t. 
| Docket No. 3424 (Mar. 4 to Oct. 4). 
| Schedules published in Supplement No. 
}12 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s tariff, I. 


| Oklahoma, promulgated by the National 
|Bureau of Casualty and Surety’ Under- 
\enthane: has been rejected by the State 
| insurance board, according to announce- 
| ment by the board. Wot 


| 
| ¢perators serving two or more territories 


| The underwriters proposed to require | 


“Wildcat drilling has usually shown'the 
| presence ‘of anticlinal folds. or “oil struc- 
tures” and it is more than ‘probable that 
further exploration will disclose the pres- 
| ence of, other structures favorable for oil 
|and gas. 7 

“Since only a small portion of the State 
| has, been thoroughly tested by ‘the drill, 
| it is practically certain that the number 


C. C. No. 2086, which propose ‘to cancel | taking different rates to pay for the en-|of anticlines, domes or folds should be 


commodity rates on dry hides, pelts and | tire line the rate applicable to the most | much 


| skins, in carloads, from El. Paso,. Tex., 
jand intermediate points in New Mexico 
fon the A. T. & S. F. Ry., to St. Louis, 
|Mo., and Kansas City, Mo., and points 
|heyond, and to apply in lieu thereof 
higher class or combination rates. 


Treported that South Dakota is over its | 


quota in both local and regional sta- 
tions, but that it is entitled to one- 
twentieth time on a _ cleared channel, 
which it does not now have. 


Central of Georgia Files 
Statement for January 


The comparative statement of the 


_ Central of Georgia Railway for January, 
'1980, and January, 1929, as announced 


Freight revenue . 


‘ 


- 4 
ae 
. 

eS 


2 Wisp. expenses... 759,153 
"Tote exp. inel. other. 1,449,014 
w 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Hows in full text: 
1930 - 
. 1,849,233 
292,549 
1,839,684 
194,042 
325,380 


1929 

1,426,890 
301,877 
1,913,177 
253,417 
352.856 
767,635 
545,585 
367,592 
106,860 
267 
260,465 
291,109 
1,944.58 

80.8 


mger revenue . 
‘otal opr. rev. .... 
mtenance of way .., 
mtenance of equip. 


390,670 
119,435 
791 
270,444 
277,967 
1,944.40 
78. 


rom railroad . 


HM. ry. rev., ete. +.. 
after taxes, etc. ... 


Rates on Empty Containers 

Docket No. 3423 (Mar. 3 to Oct. 3). 
Schedules published in Supplement No. 
29 to Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
| way Compahy’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 10657; 
| Twelfth Revised page No. 49 and Thir- 
|teenth Revised page No. 71, to Missouri- 
| Kansas-Texas Railroad Company’s tariff, 
\I. C. C. No. A-5088; Supplement No. 28 


|to Agent E. B, Boyd’s tariff, I. C. C. No.| 
Cc. C. Ne, 


A-1931, also his tariff, I. 


|, Johanson’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 2072, | 


lalso his tariff I. C. C. No. 2180. The 
suspended schedules propose to cancel 
the commodity rates and to apply in lieu 
thereof higher class rates on empty re- 
turned ‘carriers, cases, bottles, barrels, 
drums, etc., from Texas and Oklahoma 
to destinations in Colorado. 

Docket No. 3429 (Mar. 3, to Oct. 3). 
| Schedules published in supplement No. 
117 to Agent E. B. Boyd’s tatiff, I. C. C. 
| No. A-1952 which schedules propose to 
|reduce the import rates on blackstrap 


molasses, carloads, from New .Orleans,| 


| La., and subports, to various points in 
| Oklahoma and Kansas on the Chicago, 
| Rock Island & Pacific Ry, 


‘ 


The board 
approve an average 


| hazardous territory touched. 
| stated that it woul! 
| rate for the State. 

| “We advised the underwriters that we 
| had no information which would justify 


/us to. order an increase on bus and truck | 


|collision and property damage,” A. L. 
Koark, secretary of the board, said. “The 


| bureau had been asked for its experience |' 


|in Oklahoma for the last several years 


/as a basis upon which to determine if | portation of dil by pipe lines and requiring | 


lan increased rate were justifiable. The 
bureau’s reply, giving its experience 
throughout, the. United States, was of 
little Solas here.” ° 


| Hearing Is Held on Plan 


Testimony opposing and favoring the 
proposed $100,000 Milton Harbor im- 
provement plan at Rye, N. Y., was heard 
| before the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors Mar. 7. Rye residents en- 


posed the plan because it would give 
center of that city. 


Rye, N. Y. said that his property would 
be most affected, but that he favored the 
plan, as the Army engineers’ plan stated 
that it would improve navigation, 


ny 





fs 
’ 


To Improve Milton Harbor | 


tered resolution déclaring that they op-' 


2 commercial aspect to the residentiz! | 


Representative Wainwright (Rep.), of | 


larger than the number already 
| found or indicated and that many of them 
| will be productive of oil and gas.” 


Bills Introduced ‘in 
State Legislatures 


State of Texas 


| H. 70. ‘Mr. Holder. To regulaté trans- 
| common purchase; Ojl, Gas and, Mining. 
H. 72. Mr. Webb. To give railroad com- 
mission power to regulate manufacture and 
sale of ice; Common Carriers. Reported 
favorably. , , 
8. 26. Mr. Hyer. To regulate pipe lines 
handling petroleum; State Affairs. Reported 
favorably. ; 


' State of New York 
S., 1079. Mr. 
additional State. debt and appropriating 
$30,000,000 for eliminating grade crossings 
| outside. New York City, of which $13,500,000 
shall be exclusively available for work ‘in 
Syracuse; Finance. ; 
A. 1332. Mr, Steingut. Amends public 
service commiesion law by creating metro- 
politan division of public service depart- 
ment in place of transit commission, au- 
| thorizing a board of transit control and, sub- 
sidiary corporation, exempting its and their 
| properties, income and securities from taxa- 
tien, making such securitics legal invest- 
ments, and authorizing acquisition and op- 
eration of railroads and other transporta- 
tion facilities; Public Service... : 
| A+ 1436, Mr. Smith. Same as S, 1079; 
Ways and Means, : 


Fearon. Authorizing an 





. 
"+ 
‘ 


A oa 


Feb, 24 by William B. Horne, an em- 

ploye of, the Commission follows: 

William B. Horne ‘was called as a 
| Witness and, having been duly sworn: by 


tified as follows: 

‘Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 

Q. Will you give us 
A. William B. Horne. 

Q. You aré.employed by the Federal 
Trade Commission in the é¢conomics divi- 
sion? A. Yes. . 

Q: You have got up tabulations for 

use in this casé, have you not?. A.’ Yes, 
| sir. 
Q. From what sources did you get your 
|information from which to take those 
tables? A. The majority of them came 
|from the specific reports made by the 
American Gas & Electric Company and 
other companies to schedules. sent out 
early in 1928 with the date—which seem 
to be as of Mar. 1, 1928, and some addi- 
tional information gotten’ from letters 
direct from the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company and from -letters from 
other companies and some little. informa- 
tion from the minutes of the other com- 
panies. , 

Q. You have presented the subject 
;matter in Various divisions, have you 
| not? } 

A. Yes. : 
Q. The first division relates to the 


your full name? 


American Gas & Electric Company, and 
their relation tO the other companies? 
A. Yes, , 

Q..This is shown by the table which 
| you_have indicated as 1-A and 1-AA? 
A. Yes, double A. 
| Q. This statement is headed “Tabula- 
| tion Showing the Relation Between the 
American Gas & Electric Company and 
Its Subsidiary Companies, Officers. and 
Directors”? A. Yes. 

Q. How does it show? A: Well. it 
shows a tabulation coming in 1-A and 
1-AA, shows the control through com- 
mon officers and directors: . 

. Q. You mean, those who are directors 
and officers of the American Gas & Elec- 


cers in subsidiary tompanies? A. We 
-have 11 officers in the American Gas & 

two of which are also 
directors—— : 

Q. I think that you had better look at 
oats ee ae the table 
right up in the left. hand .corner o: 
tabulation. A. Yes. re 

Q. I am afraid.we might get the rec- 
ord confused. You said before, with your 
exceptions, I believe, a, majority of? the 
directors of each of these companies were 
officers. of the American Gas & Electric 
Company? A. Ye 

Q. Which are 
panies in which these officers do not hold 
a majority of the members of the direc- 
torate are the Indiana and Michigan Elec- 
| tric Company, the Indiana General.Serv- 
ice Company, the Ohio Power Company, 
and.the Ohio State Power Company. 


now and just pay particular attention 


| to the record there? A.-All right. 
Q. I understand that, with the exeep- 


Mar. 1, 1928, were officers of the Ameri- 





virons of New York and were employed 
lin the New York office of the aoneas 
Gas & Electric Company? A. Yes. 


Q. Now, the four exceptions you have | 


just referred to? .A. Yes. 

Q. They are the Indiana & Michigan 
| Electric Company, the ‘Indiana General 
| Service Company, the Ohio Power Com- 


pany. A. Yes... + ” 

Q. Now, will you go on from: there? 
| A. It will be seen, however, that all of 
| the officers of the Indiana General Serv- 
| ice Company and the Ohio Power Com- 
| pany, and seven of the eight officers of 
the Indiana & Michigan: Electric .Com- 
pany, were also officers of the American 
Gas & Electric Company, while the 
fourth company, the Ohio State Power 
Company, as explained in a note, is 
ewned in equal ‘parts by. the American 
Gas & Electric Company and the Lake 
Shore Electric Railway Company. That, 
I will explain, was the condition on Mar. 
1, 1928. ; 

* In the tabulation of Dec. 31, 1929, it 
shows that 11 men, located in the New 
York office, Held all or practically all of 
the offices and the majority of the direc- 





Directors Serve in 

Various Companies 

_ Q. What is the chief point brought 
out by Table No. 22. A. That of the 15 
directors of the American Gas & Electric 
Company, seven are also directors in one 
or more of the companies usually desig- 
nated as being in the Electric Bond and 
Share group; of seven, three are 
officers and directors ef the Blectric Bond 


and Share Company and the Electric 


‘| Bond ahd Share Securities Corporation. 


Q. Are any of thése officers and. di- 
rectors of the American Gas & Electric 
| Company .connected with any other com- 
| panies outside of the Electric Bond. and 


| Share group? ‘A. Yes; two are-connec 


| with the Southeastern. Power & Light 
‘| group, one with the United Gas Improve- 


; ment group; two with the American Elec- 
tric Power group}. one: with the Gom- 
| monwealth Power group. - 

Q. Ate any of the directors: of the 
American Gas & Electric Company’s sub- 
sidiaries connected with any outside com- 
panies? A. Yes; four are each con- 
nected with one outside company. 

Q. Please turn to table No. 2. What 
does that tabulation show? A; It shows 
the stockholders of the.American Gas 
& Electric Company who held 1 per cent 
or more of its voting stock, Mar. 1,'1928, 
and Apr. 9-June 11, 1929, as well as the 
number of shares held by’ each and. the 
relation of each of these holdings to the 
outstanding voting stock. It also shows 
for the 1929 period the number of holders 
of blocks’ of stock ranging in size from 
one tenth of 1 per cent up to but not 
including those holding as much ‘as 1 
per, cent; grouped by tenths of 1 per 
cent; the number of shares held in each 





‘group; and the percentage of the total | of 


outstanding. ‘ 


| the Commissioner, was examined and tes- |: 


169,300 common shares Mar. 1. 1928, and 
280,071 shares on June 11, 1929, an in- 
crease of more than 65.per cent during) 
a period of about 15 months. ‘ 


Q: What percentage of: the outstand- 


ington may be subjected: by the State 
to an excise or privilege ‘tax, according’ 


by municipalities in the State of Wash-~ - 


.|tric Bond & Share 


1. 4 “/to an opinion given to'a member of the 

ing voting stock wi neke ae font | advisory tax commission, Arthur C, 
lied interests? A..The combined holdings | Cohen, by an assistant attorney general, 
of the Electric Bond & Share Company) John ‘A. Homer. 


| 


tabulation show? 





tric Company and also directors and offi- ' 


=" 


es. : , 
they? A. The four com- | 


can Gas & Electric Company, all. of | 
whom—10 in number—resided in the en-| 


| 
| pany, and the Ohio State Power Com-| 


number of officers and directors in the | 


|held more than 51: per cent, while a 
| bare majority of slightly more than_ 50) 
‘per cent was held by 63 of these 135 
, stockholders. 


| pany and chairman of the board of di-| 


|vecord what that shows? A. Number of 


jyears? A. Yes. 


lthe annual meetings 1924, 1925, 1926, 


| 4927, and 1928, as shown on reports of | 


4 


| Share interests? 


. |18.4 per cent held in 1924 to a little over 
Q. Will you start back a little further | 16 


| present and voting at these meetings? 


tion of four instances, a majority of the | 


directors of each of these companies on | 


} combined. 





What is the chief ‘point brought 
mm ¢ by thts tabulation? "A. That’ in 


and two other stockholders _ closely 
identified with it, namely, S. Z. Mitchell | 
and ‘the Electric Investors. Inc.| 
amounted to 14.64 per cent in 1928 and! 
16.57 in 1929. , 

°Q. How many officers and directors of | 
the American Gas & Electric: Company | 
own 1 per cent or more of its stock? A. | 
Three: S. Z. Mitchell, D, B. C. Cather-| 
wood and Frank B. Ball. 

Q. What:per cent of the voting stock 
did they hold? A. Their combined hold- 
ings amounted to about 9.8 per cent on, 
each date. . 
Ownership, of Stock 
Explained Further. 

Q.. What further information does this | 
A. It shows that, in 
1929, 135. holders of one-tenth of 1 per} 
cent or more of the voting stock of the, 
American Gas & Eelectric Company (out 
of a total of more. than 12.000 such 


shares) held in the aggregate more than) 
60 per cent of such stock and 69 of them 


- Q. And Mr. Mitchell was a Director 
of the American Gas & Electric Com- 


rectors of the Electric Bond & Shares | 
Corporation? A. Yes. © | 
Q. Table No. 3a—just' read into the 


shares’ of stock outstanding, the time of; 
s stockholders annual meetings; number 
owned and voted by officers and the di- 
rectors in person; and the number voted 
by. proxy holders; by stockholders own- | 
ing 1 per cent or more, either common | 
or preferred stock outstanding in 1924) 
tu 1928. 

Q. Those years cover the intervening | 


The State constitution, Mr. Homer 


nicipal corporations from a property 

but he distinguishes between this forw 
of taxation and the imposition of a privi- 
lege tax. The latter. he states, as ap- 
plied to municipal utilities, is very un- 
common, or at least the courts have 
rarely been called upon to pass upon the 
validity of such tax. : 

There have been but three instances, 
according te Mr. Homer, where this form 
of taxation has been taken to the courts, 
these cases being in ‘Tennessee, New 
York and Pennsylvania. In none of these 
States, however, was the State consti- 
tution with respect to the taxation of 
municipal corporations similar to that.of 
Washington, and none of the casés ex- 
pressly passes upon the question of the 
power ofthe legislature to levy the tax. 


Tax Status Questioned 


Courts usually hold, the. opinion; says, 
that a privilege or excise tax is not sub- 
jéct to constitutional limitations such as 
that of the Washington constitution ex- 
empting municipal corporations from a 
property tax. ; 

“Frequently, however,” the opinion con- 
tinues, “a tax which is designed as an 
excise or privilege tax, when based on 
.Yevenue .o¢ income, especially. gross in- 
come, is held to be a property tax. 
the tax be of that nature, and the court 
should construe the tax to be a property 
tax, it would undoubtedly also hold that 
the exemption granted by the constitu- 
tion to property of municipal corpora- 
tions would render the tax invalid. 

“In the light of court decisions at the 
present time, the question as to whether - 
an excise, privilege or income tax:is a“ 
property tax cannot be answered posi+ 
tively, yet it is our opinion that a priv- 
ilege or excise tax, as that term is or- 





Q. The tabulation is then to show the | 
stock owned. by the American Gas 
Electric Company which was voted at 


Commission’s agents; is that right? A. 
Yes, sir.: os , 

Q. What percéntage of stock was. rep- 
resented at these meetings? A. The per- 
centages ranged from about 90 per cent 
in 1925, to about 66. per cent in 1927. 

Q. What percentage of this . voting 
stock was held by the Electric. Band 
A. The percentage as 
shown. in this tabulation ranges between 


16 per cent held in 1925. 
Q. Were all.of the holders of this stock | 


A. No; only a very small part of) 
the stock voted was held by the’ stock- | 
holders, at the meeting, the percentage 
ranging from 1.2 to 3.9 of the total .vot- 
ing stock? 

Q. Who represented the absent stock- 
holders? A. ‘They were, represented by 
a proxy holder. ; 

. Q. Who was this. proxy holder? A. 
In each of the five years the president 
of the American Gas & Electric ‘Company 
held practically all of the proxies. ‘ 

Q. What does this’ tabulation show as 
to the owners whose stock was voted 
by proxy holders; does it show that? A. 
Yes? it shows the holders of each such 
stockholder-owning 1 per cent or more 
of the total voting stock. 

Q. Does the tabulation show. who was 
present and voting at the annual _meet- 
ings? A. Yes; it shows the officers and 
directofs who were present at any one 
of these.gnnual meetings and the num- 
ber of shares of stock they owned and 
voted at each of these meetings. os 

. Is all of this stock you have been 
uteuaiek cémmon stock? A. No; I 
have been discussing information shown 
in the first five colums of the table, 
which is for common and preferred stock 


porations, including municipal corpora- 
tions engaged in the operation of certain 
public utilities, would be valid. , 

“It has occurred to us that there is inh 
other theory on which municipal corpora- 
tions operating ‘public utilities might.be 
required to pay the State a- portion of 
the revenue derived from their operation. 


Legislative Powers i 
“It is thoroughly established by judi- 


cial authorities that municipal corpora- 


tions owe their existence solely to legisla-. 


& | tive authority, that they are created and 


established as agencies for: and ‘aids to 
the State government, and that they can 
exercise ‘no powers or functions except 
such as the legislature may authorize/ 
“Therefore, the legislature would un- 
doubtedly -have. power to- prohibit or 


| withhold from the municipal corporation 


power to engage i the operation of any 
particular _public utility; and such being 
the case, it would.seem that it should 
have power to permit the municipal cor- 
poration to engage in .such_ enterprise 
only upon such terms and conditions as 
it might see) fit, one of which might be 
that the municipal corporation pay the 
State certain sums or portions of the 
revenues derived from the operation of 
such utilities. Oey 

“It is reasonably certain that any at- 
tempt to tax cities for the» operation of 
; public utilities, either .by an excise or 
privilege tax, or by means of a condi- 
tion imposed for the privilege of opera- 
tion, would be challenged as an attempt 
to tax property of municipal corpora- 
tions, in violation of the constitutional 
exemption. 


Challenge Held Probable 4 
“Such a challenge would not be with- 
out someemeasure of justification, as it 
|was held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the early case of Brown 
v, Maryland, 12 Wheat. 419 (1827), that 
inasmuch as a State could not directly 
taxforeign imports, it could not 


in the sale thereof to pfocure a State 
| license; and in the recent case of Macal- 





The common and preferréd 
stock for the years 1925: to 1928, incla- 
sive, is shown separately in the columns 


tors owned by the same four companies. |! at the right hand side of the table. 


Q. Please look. at the table for just a 
minute and tel] me if this is your un- 
derstanding. I take it that first you have 
here a list of persons who voted; and the 

?. A. Yes, sir. 
— And,.then you have the names? A. 
, sir. Hi? 
“7 Turn to 4 and 4a, What do these 
tabulations show? A. They show the 
stook owned by the American Gas & 
Electric Company in its subsidiaries and 
reported for Mar. 1, 1928, and Dec. 31, 


1929. © 


Ownership of Common 


Stock Is Shown 


_ Q. What is the chief point brought out 
eens tabulations? A. ‘That the Amer. 
ican Gas & Electric Company owns all 
of the common stock of all hut three of 
the companies shown on table 4, but ‘on 
table 4a there are 10 shares of commion 
stock ‘of one other company that: it did 
then own. ; ‘ 
ne Table 4 was sent to you direct by 
the American Gas & Electric offices, Was 
it not?’ A. Before‘that re I would 
i make one correction, 
MS A right. A.J said all but three 
companies appearing on table 4; and 
there are five companies. shown on table 
4 and three appearing on 4a, they did 
not.own all of the stock in, , 
Q. Table 4 was provided by the Amer- 
ican’ Gas & Electric Company, was it 
ot? A. Yes, sir. . g 
. Q. What percentage of stock does it 
own in their three companies, that 
should’ be amended now to read 6? 


Three of the five companies; three on} 


one and five on the other. 
Q. Allright. A. 
the stock in that. 

. Publication ‘of enoorpts from Mr. 
Horne’s teatimony. will be continued 
in the issue of March 10, 


’ > 


A.|the Northern Indiana 


It owns 50 per cent) 


len Company v. Massachusetts, 279 U. 
| $629 (1929), it was held by that court 
| that inasmuch as a State: has no-power 
'to directly tax United States bonds, ‘it 
leannot do so indirectly by means of an 
excise tax placed on the income from 
such bonds in the hands of a corpora- 
tion. And. so, no doubt, it would be 
claimed that even if the levying of an 
excise or privilege tax, or the imposition 
of conditions for operation, were not 
directly*taxing the property, of musiiee! 
corporations, the effect would be to, in- 
directly tax such PEDO. against the 
spirit if not the Jetter, of -the consti- 
tution. aes: : 

“Neverthéless; we are of the opinion 
that an. excise or, privelege tax on mu- 
nicipalities operating public utilities, or 
an exaction imposed as & condition to 
the right of such operation, would 
sustained’ by the courts as: valid under 
‘our constitution.” 


New Firm Will Absorb 
Two Indiana Rail Lines 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Mar. 7, » 


has been organized as,a we utility 
corporation to take. over the: properties 
of the Chicago, South Bend & Northern 
Indiana Railway and the Southern Mich- 
igan Railway, according to information 
presented to the public service commis- 
sion ai announced by’ the chairman, 
John W. McArdle. ‘ 

The railway properties were sold by 
order of Federal Judge Thomas W. Slick, 
of the United States District Court for 
ivision, it. was 
stated. 

A petition was filed with the commis- 


issued by the new corporation, and if wa 
stated that a similar ‘application has 
been made the public ‘utilities com- 
mission of Michigan, ‘: 


‘ 
ht Me , 





bo sail hia? 
eae i 


do 
indirectly by requiring. persons engak® 


says, expressly exempts property of mu- ~ 


dinarily understood, levied against cor- ~ 


The Northern. Indiana Railways, Ine, 


sion for approval of securities to we 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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Nebraska acae 
~ Embodies Bank Plan . 
_*-Asked by Governor 


fo osys Deere : 
Bill Drawn by Attorney 
«; . General .Would Pay. Off 
«Back Claims and Provide 
«Future. Safeguards. .-: 


a 


a4. 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Mar. 7. _ 
A. bjll. CH. 5), introduced by Mr. Davis 
into.the Nebraska legislature on Mar. 4, 
embodies the plan suggested by Governor 
Weaver as a just, fair and workable 
solution of the banking problems of the 
* Staté. It was prepared by ©: A; Soren- 
4 sen, attorney general at the request of 
the governor, and has been recommended 
by him to the legislature for passage at 
_ this special session. 
* An auithorized ‘synopsis of the bill fol- 
lows in full text: . 
This bill is threefold in, its .purpose 
and provisions: : 
First: The first 14 sections and section 
0 of the bill provide for a complete and 
omprehensive plan of liquidating the as- 
sets and the accumulated assessments 
heretofore levied against the banks urider 
the guarantee fund system, and the eq- 
" uitable distribution of the funds derived 
therefrom among the depositors and 
_others holding claims entitled to priority 
‘against failed banks. Further assess- 
ments against the banks under the old 
guarantee fund plan ‘are discontinued. 


New Assessment Plan 


In the place of such assessments, and 
to aid:in the accumulation of. a liquidation 
»- or settlement fund, the bill continues, for 
~a 10-year period; ‘an annual assessment 
“of two-tenths of 1 per cent upon average 
sdeposits of each State bank. To provide. 
for orderly administration and a definite 
means of making a final settlement upon 
the accumulated claims of depositors 
— the old guarantee fund and like 
‘claims ‘accumulating within, approxi- 
Ymately, the next two years, a néw fund 
is: established which is aptly’ called in 
this bill the ‘depositors’ final settlement 

* furid.””: , 
* ‘Phis:fand will consist of: *(a) All the 
assets of ‘the guaraiitee fund which, as 
such, is discontinued under the new plan 
submitted: (b) The three special and the 
“two regular assessments levied’ against 
the banks to date under the old’ guarantee 
‘fund law; (c) The accumulation of "the 
‘arinual two-tenths of 1 per cent assess- 
sments levied during the next 40 years; 
and {d) All monéy which may be law- 
fully appropriated from the State treas- 
ury to meet what is’referred to in the 
roposed constitutional amendment as a 
‘deficit in the depositors’ guaranty fund.” 


Priority Established 


Only, depositors and others entitled to 
priority, under former laws carried for- 
ward in the new plan, whose claims are 
against banks.now closed or: which shall 

he closed prior to, Dec. 31, 1931, will be 

mentitled to participate in the benefit of 

, the depositors’ final settlement fund. 

, >To. provide. a more just and equitable 

“system ‘of distribution of ‘this-fund.than 
“has prevailed in the past, depositors who 
have received ‘the ‘feast percentage of 
payments. on their original claims will 
first be entitled to receive “dividends” on 
their claims. This:system of payment, 


which has been referred to as. the “step-- 


up” system, will‘equalize the benefits of 
-the fund, and remedy some of the abuses 

- which. crept into the old system. 
Second; As an integral and insep- 
arable part of. the new plan. proposed, 
.all State banks will be required to de- 
posit. annually securities with the State 
treasurer. equal, at least, to three-tenths 
_ of 1 per cent of their average deposits, 
> respectively, until each bank accumulates 
a fund, referred to in the act as “invest- 
- ment account,” equal to-its capital stock. 


Security Account Created 


‘Each banik’s investment’ account with 
‘the State treasurer will stand as se- 
“curity first for its depositors and second 
for its’ other creditors in the event of 
its insolvency. No other use can be 
made of the bank’s investment account. 
The depositing bank will be allowed to 
réceive all interest paid upon. the se- 
curities in its investment account. 
Third: Separate and apart from the 
first two features of this bill as above 
noted, and entirely independent ‘thereof, 
eertain sound and practical measures 
are provided which will serve as safe- 
guards both :to the banks and to the 
banking public, to say nothing of their 
salutary influence in building up public 
trust and confidence in the State bank- 
ing system. These provisions appear 
in sections 15 to 19, inclusive of this 
bill. Without going into detail, these 
provisions: : 
(a) Assure the collection of stock- 
holders’ “double liability”. by deposit 
“ With’ the department of trade and com- 


merce of surety bonds, or of securities, | 


or of satisfactory financial statements. 
Crimes Are Defined 
(b)* Define crime of stockholders’ falsi- 
fication of. such financial statements, and 
“fix penalty. ; 
(c) Require each state bank to main- 
tain its* capital stock and surplus at an 
“amount equal, at'least, to one-fifteenth 
‘of its average ‘deposits. } 
‘. (ad) Require State bank officers to fur- 
nish adequate surety bonds. 
») (e)<Define the crime Of publishing or 
circulating false statements or reports 
*“eoncerning the financial condition of 
solvent State banks or the officers of 
solvent State banks. 

This bill incorporates the plan already 
suggested by the governor as a just, fair, 
and workable solution of the banking 
pevelevta: The bill has been prepared 
y the attorney general at the governor’s 
‘request, It is submitted by the gov- 
ernor to the legislature and recommended 
for passage at this special session. 


_Alabama Bank Failures 
: Will Be Investigated 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Mar. 7. 
An investigation of the various bank 
“failures that have occurred in Alabama 
in recent months will be Seibrittin at 
‘once by the ‘attorney genefal’s office, 
following a request from the State bank- 
ing wr ghee it wa§ announced orally 
‘Mar. 4, by Charles C. McCall, attorney 
general. 
~ Mr. McCall stated that he had detailed 
' Assistant Attorney General J. W, Bras- 
sell to take charge of the work, which 
“will be earried out in cooperation with 
D. F. Green, superintendent, of banks. 
Sixteen. State banks have closed their 
Goors in Alabama since last Summer it 
#28 stated, 


™, 


Of ‘Kansas C 
Bill Giving 


_— 


Farm Loan Board Power to Assess Share- 
_ holders Opposed at. Hearing . 


#% ar 


\ [Continued from’ Page 1.1 


man of the Committee, Representative 
McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., to 
statements that had appeared in the 
press to the effect that testimony had 
been given during the ‘hearings on the 
bill under discussion seeming to cast 
doubt’ on the solvency of the joint stock 
land banks that are operating as going 
concerns. He read a telegram which had 
been received from the president of the 
Denver Joint Stock Land Bank, protest- 
ing against any such statement, if made. 

At that point Mr. Bestor made the 
statement: that there was no substance 
to any such report.. He stated that the 
-fact that some of..the banks did not pay 
dividends last year was of no signifi- 
cance, because some of the strongest of 
the banks did .not. pay dividends. as a 
matter of policy, preferring to strengthen 
their position by. plowing earnings back 
into the bank, 

At the outset of the hearings Mar. 7 
on the Letts bill (H. R. 9433) which 
would. give to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and, receivers appointed by_ it, 
power to collect from the,shareholders 
of joint stock land banks, a doube liabil- 
ity assessment, Representative McFad- 
de. (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
before which the hearings are being: con- 
ducted; suggested that the interested 
parties get together and arrange a re- 
organization of the Kansas City Joint 
Stock Land Bank, which is now in the 
hands of a receiver. 

He proposed that the chairman of the 
bondholders protective committee, Walter 
S. McLueas, chairman of the board of the 
Commerce Trust Company, in Kansas 
City; the chairman of. the stockholders 
protective committee, David W. Sowers, 
of the Sowers Manufacturing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the receiver of the 
bank, Mr. H. M. Langworthy, constituie 
themselves a committee for that pur- 
pose. : . 

Mr. McFadden stated that the testi- 
mony which had already been offered to 
the effect that the receiver of the bank 
held United States Government securi- 





ties: to, the amount of $11,000,000 and an| W. 


additional amount of mortgage bonds 
not in default to the sum of some $29,- 
000,000, made it appear to the chairman 
of the Committee and to several of. its 
members whom he had consulted that the 
bank should be reorganized if possible. 
Mr. Paul Bestor, Chairman of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board supported the sugges- 
tion of Mr, McFadden. 


Proposal Classed as 
Retroactive Legislation 


The principal witness heard on Mar. 7 
was Mr. Lyman M. Bass,.of the law firm 
of Kenefick,.Cook, Mitchell, Bass, and 
Letchworth, of Buffalo, counsel for the 
stockholders protective committee of, the 
Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank. . He 


stated that the stockholders which he’ 


represents are opposed to the Letts, bill 
for the reason that so far as it would 
be applicable to: thé present. receiver- 
ships, including that,of the Kansas City 
bank, it would be an interference with 
vested rights, that it would be retroactive 
legislation, and~unconstitutional in char- 
acter. The adoption of the bill, he stated, 
would mean ruin for thé present plan 
which has been Cuggested by the stock- 
holders protective committee for a reor- 
ganization of the Kansas City Joint Stock 
Land Bank, if it could be made operative 
and effective. -. 

Mr. Bass stated that the holders of 
stock in the Kansas City Joint Stock 
Land Bank had made their investment 
relying on the fact. that under the law 
the Government’ had a responsibility for 
supervising the affairs of the Joint Stock 
Land Banks. The banks were devised 
by Congress, he stated, as a means 
whereby farmers might secure credit ac- 
commodation, and the publications of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, issued un- 
der authority of the farm loan act, had 

| encouraged investment in their stock. 
Mr. Bass: indicated that his» group had 
received hundreds of letters from share- 
holders a’serting that the Government 
was under a moral -responsibility to do 

what it can to minimize the losses which 
they had incurred. . Some of . these let- 
ters he read and introduced into the 
Record. 

| Mr. Bass stated that even the mem- 

ders of the present Farm Loan Board 
would not deny that there had been care- 
lessness in the administration of the act 

;and in the supervision of the bank by 

| former members éf the Board and by its 

| subordinates. Audits and appraisals 

| were not properly made; he stated, and 
some of those in charge of the operation 
of the banks, had been derelict in their 
duty. 

| 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Mar, 7.—The. Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff’ act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buyigg rates 
in the New York market at noon™today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies aré as shown bélow: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) } 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 
Denmark (krone) ......se00. 
England (pound) . 

Finland (markka) . 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) ... 
Hungary | (pengo) 

Italy (lira). ....... ye 
Netherlands (guilder) 

| Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) .,....++. 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (péseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland ¢franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) .... 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) . 
China (Yuan dollar) ... 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ...) 
Singapore (doilar 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14.0652 
13.9301 
7217 
2.9613 
26,7526 


PRATHER Rew en ene 











The witness referred to the case of 
Green v. Wheeler, recently decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
as having held that the double liability 
assessments which have been already 
collected by the receiver of the Kansas 
City ‘bank were illegally assessed and 
collected. The repayment of some o 
thesé amounts has been demanded from 
the receiver, but because of other claims 
upon them, he is unable to make return. 
Mr. Bass said it might be developed in 
a court action that there never should 
have been a receivership, and certainly 
it was not proper for a receivership to 
be instituted without a hearing for the 
benefit of the stockholders. 


Supreme Court Holds 
Assessments Iliegal 


Under the law as it is at present, 
Mr, Bass stated, the-stockholders have a 
right to-sue in a court of equity to. have 
the matter of their liability determined. 
There is substantial authority, he stated, 
for the view that in such a case, they 
have no liability until the assets of the 
bank are liquidated, and that then their 
liability may be less than 100: per cent. 
This bill, he stated, would: change all 


that, and make their liability: subject | 


to. determination by the Farm Loan 
Board, at once, and to the ful 100 per 
cent. 
right, he stated, to have adjudicated in 
an equitable manner the necessity for 
the enforcément of their legal liability 
and the extent to which it may be en- 
forced, and the time when it began to 
run. 


Mr. Bass introduced into the "record 
the correspondence embodying the pian 
of the stockholders’ protective commit- 
tee for the reorganization of the bank. 
The letter to Mr. Paul Bestor, Chairman 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, out- 
lining the plan contemplated, was car- 
ried in full text in The United States 
Daily for Feb. 28. IV: 3663. A letter 
supplementing that | communicaticn, 
dated Feb. 26, 1930, signed by David 
. Sowers, and addressed to Paul Bes- 
tor, Chairman, Federal Farm Loan 
Board, follows in full text: 

“Dear Sir: Referring to letter of our 
chairman submitted to you this morning, 
dated Feb. 26, 1930, and various ques- 


tions propounded by yourself and mem- 
bers of your Board at the hearing, in con- 


nection with this letter, I desire to make 
more, specific the plan contemplated by 
myself and associates in the event of its 
becoming operative. 

“In the first place, as stated in my said 
letter, bonds which are not purchased 
pursuant to our proposal) ‘shall be se- 
cured by pledged assets ofa reorganized 
solvent bank, properly capitalized, and 
with first mortgages pledged with the 
registrar, all in conformity with the law 
and with:the approval of the Farm Loan 
Board and-in conformity with its rules 
and regulations.’ 


Security Considered 
Part of Surplus 


“Second. The security which is 
pledged with the registrar for the $20,- 
000,000 or more bonds which may be pur- 
chased under the plan will be considered 
as part of the surplus of the reinstated 
bank and subject to withdrawal only in 
the manner permitted by law for the han- 
dling of surplus assets of such corpora- 


! tions. 
“Third. All of the assets in the hands 


of the receiver will become the property 
of the reinstated bank and any equity 
therein will therefore belong to the bank, 
which will deal with the same only in the 
manner permitted by law. 

“Fourth. Broadly speaking and to re- 
peat, it is the intention of myself and 
associates to ‘reinstate a going, strong, 
solvent land bank whose bonds shall be 
fully protected and supplied with ade- 
quate working capital to carry on its 
business, to the end that its stockholders 
— receive such benefits as the law per- 
mits.” 


Court Relief Possible 
Only in Case of Fraud 


Joseph D, Quarles, Milwaukee, Wis., 
attorney, identified with the Green v. 


Wheeler case tried before the Supreme; 


Court of the United States, said there is 
objection to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board assessing the amount for which 
a stockholder of a land bank is to be held 
responsible. He said he preferred: a 
court to- decide this question, but that 
under the proposed law court xelief can 
only be given in case of fraud. He said 
that in order to give the stockholder 
@ voice in the determination of his lia- 
bility the law must be left as it is. 


Representative Allen (Rep.), of Mon-|B 


mouth, Ill., read a letter from one of his 
constituents opposing the Letts bill. 

. A. Cole, Chicago, Ill., also con- 
nected with the Green v. Wheeler case, 
opposed the bill. He said he did not wish 
the Federal Farm Loan Board to be con- 
Sidered responsible for any loss, but he 
did not think the, Board should have the 
power to levy the assessment on the 
stockholders. He declared that he 
thought a third party should decide this 
and that this third party should pref- 
erably be a court of equity. 

E. C. Ackerman, .of Kansas City, Mo., 
submitted a brief in which he set out his 
belief that the bill is unconstitutional. 


The Committee adjourned until 10:30) 


a. m., Mar. 8. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Nebraska 


S.6. Mr. Easton, To prohibit any business 
except banking business to be‘transa in 
offices of banks, and to require bank officers 
and employes to give surety bond-for loss by 
larceny, embezzlement or conversion; Bank- 


ing. 

fi. 10. Mr. Cushing. To repeal and termi- 
nate present State bank investigation now 
nearing completion; Banking. 

H. 11. r. Peterson. A general grain 
warehouse bill; Agriculture. 

H. 12. .Mr. Peterson; A farm 
warehouse bill; Agriculture. 

(Change. in. Status) 

H, 3. Mr. MeKay. Authorizing governor 
to fill seven wieancies in the legislature. Re- 
ported with amendment which prevents it 
from applying to the present special session. 

H. 1, Mr. Essam. Appropriating $16,000 
Passed senate. 
Essam. Appropriating $17,500 
Passed 


storage 


for pay of legislators. 
H, 2. Mr. 

for incidental expense of legislature. 

senate. 


The stockholders have a vested | 


Of Deduction in Tax 


Exemption of Interest Paid 


On Debt Incurred to Pur- 


chase Municipal Bonds Is 
Claimed 


The Department of -Justice contends 
in a petition for a writ of certiorari, filed 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States that Congress has the constitu- 
tional power to withhold from taxpayers, 
in the computation of taxable net in- 
come, the right to.deduct interest paid 
}on indebtedness incurred to purchase or 
carry obligations of a municipality, while 
permitting the deduction of other inter- 
est paid. 

In taking this position the Government 
asks the court to review. and reverse the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit in the case. of 
Nauts, Collector; v. Slayton, No, 719. 

The petition states that during the 
year 1922, Mr. S'ayton was engaged in 
the business of buying, selling and deal- 
ing in bonds. in that year he received 
as interest.from municipal bonds owned 
by him $65,720.06, the petition points 
out, and in addition he received other 
income, which, less all deductions allowed 
by the statute, amounted to $106,704.78. 


Paid Interest Deducted 


During the year he paid as interest on 
money borrowed to buy and carry the 
municipal bonds the sum of $78,153.84. 
|Mr. Slayton, in making his tax return 
for the year 1922, excluded the amount 
of the interest received by him from the 
municipal bonds, and included the re- 
mainder of the income, but he deducted 
the interest paid on the money borrowed 
to bify and carty the municipal bonds, 
the brief discloses. 

Upon a review of Mr. Slayton’s return, 
the petition asserts, the commissioner 
disallowed the deduction on the interest 
paid on the money borrowed to buy and 
carry the municipal bonds. Upon the 
rejection of his claim for refund, it is 
stated, Mr. Slayton filed his petition 
in the District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio to recover the alleged 
excess tax. 

The Government’s remurrer was over- 
ruled and upon its failure to answer, 
judgment was entered for the taxpayer 
which judgment was affirmed by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit. ' 

It is the contention of the Government 
that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
1921 act expressly excludes from the def- 
inition of gross income interest from ob- 
ligations or securities of a State or one 
of its political subdivisions, yet a tax 
on the interest paid on money borrowed 
to buy and carry such bonds is not a 
tax directly on the income from the ob- 
ligations. 

“Clearly the effect-of the limitation in 
this case on the borrowing power of the 
municipalities is neither obvious nor ap- 
preciable,” the brief urges. “The. only 
‘disadvantage’ that a holder of tax-ex- 
empt ‘securities may suffer under this re- 
striction, as against a holder of taxable 
securities, is in a case like the present 
where the taxpayer places himself in the 
situation that he is: paying more interest 











ties than he receives upon them,” the 
petition asserts. 

The petition points out that another 
phase of the question of the constitu- 


gress, as affecting the obligations of 
States, will come before the court in the 
j; case of Wilcutts v. Bunn, No. 535. This 
case presents the question of whether 
the Government may tax the profits de- 
rived from the sale of municipal bonds. 


Brief Filed in Bank 
Suit in South Dakota 


Further Levy Against Financial 
Institutions Opposed 


State of South Dakota: 

si Pierre, Mar. 7. 
The brief of the defense was filed Feb. 
25 in the mandamus action started last 
|November by Attorney General M. Q. 
|Sharpe to compel distribution of money 
in the fund for guarantee of deposits in 
State banks. The officials charged with 
administration of the fund are resisting 
the action, alleging that the fur.d is 
hopelessly insolvent, and that levying of 
assessments against operating State 
banks \to pay approximately $50,000,000 
in claims of depositors in closed: banks 
would lead to a destruction of the State 
banking system 

The defense hawyers gave notice. of 
desire for oral argument in the case. T, 
Thorson, special counsel for the 
State banking department; O’Keeffe & 
Steptens, Pierre; Herbert Hitchcock, 
Mitchell; Churchill & Benson, Huron, 
and Roy E. Willy, Sioux Falls, comprise 
the defense. legal staff. 

With filing of the defense brief, only 
presentation of the plaintiff's answer, 
within 15 days, remains to complete evi- 
dence before the court in the bank gwar- 
anty case. .A date is then expected to 
be set for oral argument. 


German Income Increased 
30 Per Cent in Five Years 


The German national income has in- 
creased by, approximately 30 per cent 
during ‘the last five’ years, since the 
stabilization of the currency, according 
to a survey by the German Federal In- 
stitute for the Research of Business 
Cycles, it wag announced Mar. 6 by the 
finance in investment division of the De- 
partment of Commerce upon the receipt 
of a report from the commercial. at- 
tache’s office at Berlin. 

The institute estimates the 1929 in- 
come of the German people at from 69,- 
000,000,000 to 71,000,000,000 marks ($16,- 
422,000,000 to $16,898,000,000) and points 
out that this was an increase of only 
1,500,000,000. marks over the previous 
year, although the number of working 
persons gained by about 250,000, aecord- 
|ing to the information. 

The increase of 15,000,000,000 marks 
from 1925. to 1929 is attributed to three 
factors: A gain in the population, par- 
ticularly in the number of persons of 
working age; the increase in the pro- 
Cuctivity of both industry and agricul- 
ture achieved by the rationalization 
movement; afd technical progress dur- 
ing recent years, the report states, 





to purchase or carry non-taxable securi- | 


tional limits of the taxing poweof Con- | 
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ity Joint Stock Land Bank Sought on Validity 


_By Parent 


Payments for Construction Engineering Services by Utili- Same’ 
ties Units Are Explained 


testimony that the subsidiaries paid two 
to three times the cost of the engineering 
services. Mr. English said the cost of 
the service from other sources would 
have been higher. 


Mr. Healy referred to testimony that 
the eésts of this service are capitalized 
by the subsidiaries, and inquired if this 
did not have an effect on rates. Mr. Eng- 
lish replied that it did. 

Mr. English said the company had the 
| support of. thé municipalities wherein it 
operated, and that there were 4,000 hold- 
ers of preferred stock of the company in 
these towns, 


Rates Are Affected 
By Costs of Service 


Herbert Markle, manager of the Blue- 
field, W. Va., division of the Appalachian 
Electric Power. +» Was recalled to 
testify at the morning session. 

He was questioned on the so-called 
“Tariff I. P.,” avhich certain of the 
American. Gas. & Electric companies 
charge certain large consumers of power. 
Part of the charge, it had been brought 
out, is based on investment in plant and 
equipment and the remainder on cost of 
producing and transmitting the power. 

Mr. Markle said the “I. P.” tariff is not 
in force in his division. He was ques- 
tioned briefly on publicity material for 
which his company paid, dealing with 
municipal power plants. 

He told of interstate transmission of 
power by his company, some of the cur- 
rent going from Virginia into West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. 

Carlton E. Torrey, general manager of 
the Ohio Power Co., then was called, 
He also was questioned gn application 
of the “I, P.” tariff, or of rates on simi- 
lar bases. He said his company has 
some consumers of power in West Vir- 
ginia who pay the “I. P.” rate. 

Asked if the portion of the rate based 
on investment were based on the invest- 
ment in the Windsor plant, Mr. Torrey 
said it is‘ based on the general average 


Trade Commission 
Sets Five Hearings 


Calendar for Week of Mar. | 
‘10 Includes Resumption! 
Of Utilities Inquiry 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- | 
endar of public hearings and conferences 
_| for the week of Mar. 10, announced Mar. 
7, was as follows: 

Final argument, before Commissioners: 
Val Blatz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, 
manufacturers of malt syrup; final argu- 
nient before members of the Federal 
| Trade Commission, Wednesday, Mar. 12, 
Washington, 2 p. m., hearing room of the | 
Commission, The case involves alleged | 
| misrepresentation. Docket 1608. 

Trade Practice Conference: 4 





cotton converters industry, Thursday, 
Mar. 13, New York City, 10 a. m., Hote 
Martinique; Commissioner Edgar A 
McCulloch, presiding. 

Trial Examiners’ hearings (Subject to | 
changes in time): Artloom Corporation, 
trading as Artloom Rug Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Monday, Mar. 10, Philadelphia, 2 
p. m., room 425, United States post office 
and courthouse building; alleged mis- 
representation in sale of rugs; Elias C. 
Alvord, trial examiner; P. B. Morehouse, 
Commission’s attorney.. Docket 1675. 

Arnold Stone Company, Inc., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Wednesday, Mar. 12, Jackson- 
ville, 10 a. m., board of governors’ room, 
chamber of commerce building; alleged 
| misrepresentation in sale of stane; Ed- 
ward M. Averill, trial examiner; Robert 
ry Comz:nission’s attorney. Docket 
1732, 

Power Utilities Hearings: Examination ' 
of the financial structure of the American 
Gas and Electric Company will be con- 
tinued Tuesday, Mar. 11, at 10 o’clock, 
in the Commission’s hearing room, 2000 
D Street, N. W.,: George N. Tidd, presi- | 
dent of the company, will testify. 


Extension of Branch 
Banking Considered 


Bill Would Permit Establish- 


ment in Counties 


State of New York: 
Albany, Mar, 7. 

The Sargent bill, sponsored by the 
State banking department (A. 1449), 
amending the banking law to permit sav- 
ings banks, on approval of the superin- 
tendent of banks, to establish one or 
more deposit and withdrawal stations in 
the same county or borough in which 
the principal office of the bank is located, | 
was the principal subject of hearings | 
before the assembly committee on banks, | 
Mar. 5. 

Jacob C, Klinck, president of the Kings 
County Savings Bank of Brooklyn, was 
the only opponent of the bill.| He ex- 
pressed the fear that the establishmen: 
of numerous stations for the receipt of 
deposits and for withdrawals might lead 
to undue competition. 

David A. Richards, president of the 
East New York Savings Bank,. declared 
that savings banks sought equal rights 
with commercial banks, that they did 
not wish to enter into a branch compe- 
tition with them or with each other, 
but merely to afford a greater service to 
the public. He pointed out that while 
there are 122 commercial banks in New 
York City with 587 branches, the 67 
savings banks have but 24 branches. 

Henry Bruere, vice president of the 
Bowery. Savings Bank, also suported the 
bill, as did Roy Vandenberg, vice presi- 
dent of thesSavings Bank of Utica; who 
declared that the up-State savings banks 
were vitally interested in the increased 
facilities afforded in giving service to 
outlying sections of cities. 

r. Vandenberg said that the savings 
banks would establish modest service sta- 
tions which would save their patrons | 
many miles of travel for deposits. 

The superintendent of banks declared 
that the purpose of the bill was greater 
convenience to the public and that he 
had no idea of permitting the establish- 
; ment of branch banks where loans would 
be made, 








| Customs receipts 


Staté Finance _ 


Firm Defended at Hearing Indictment 


[Continued from Page 1:1 


investment in the system, which would 
include in part the investment in the 
Windsor plant of the company. 

He said the Appalachian company. de- 
livers power to the Kingsport Utilities 
Co., in Tennessee, from plants’ outside 
that State. 


Thomas F, English, vice president and 
general manager of the Indiana & 
Michigan Electric Co., then testified on 
the operations of his company. He said 
the Indiana & Michigan receives power 
from the Ohio Power Co: to supply cer- 
tain towns in northern Indiana. His 
company also receives and sends back 
power through the main power line of 
the American Gas & Electric system, 
these interchanges about equalizing over 
30-day periods, he said. 

Some payments have been made for 
excess receipts of power over that re- 
turned, he said. 

His company has one customer in 
Michigan which receives power from out- 
side that State and pays a rate similar 
to the “I. P.” rate, he said: 

Mr. Ball then was called. He said 
he had a list which might give some of 
the information desired on the disposi- 
tion of the $1,300,000 of common stock 
of American Gas & Electric which had 
been discussed at previous sessions. 

The list showed that all the 26,000 
shares were first issued-to A. E, Smith. 
The next day the certificates were reis- 
sued to A. C. Dickson, and shortly there- 
after a voting trust was set up, thé 
stock being held by the trustee and five 
voting truts certificates issued against it. 

Two of the voting trust certificates, 
totaling 8,009 shares, went to R. 
Breed; one for 6,000 shares went to Har- 
rison Williams, described as a financier; 
one for 7,500 shares went to E. B. Bulk- 
ley; and one for 4,500. shares went to 
the Electric Bond & Share Co, 


Pamphlet Distributed 
At Cost of $11,000 


Harold M. Sawyer, vice president of 
American Gas & Electric, then was 
called to tell of certain publicity ex- 
penses of the company. He was ques- 
tioned about a pamphlet entitled “Gov- 
ernment Fails in Industry” which was 
distributed over the company’s system 
at a cost of more than $11,000. 

Other expenditures for advertising 
also were outlined. 

The hearing then recessed to Mar. 11, 
when, Mr. Healy said, George N. Tidd, 
president of American Gas & Electric, 
will testify. 


| French Credit Is Said 


To Show Improvement 


Increase in Security Issues Re- 
flects Prosperity 


Improved credit.,conditions and gen- 
eral increased prosperity were reflected 
in an. increase of 42 per cent in total cor- 
porate security issues in France during 
1929 which reached approximately $600,- 
000,000, it was stated orally Mar. 7 in 
behalf of the finance and investment di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 

The increase was more pronounced in 
the case of bond issugs which accounted 
for 44 per cent of the total than in stock 
offerings, the former increasing by 62 
per cent while the lafter gained 29 per 
cent, it was pointed out. The statement 
of the division follows in full text: 

Total corporate security issues in 
France during 1929 reached 15,285,900,- 
000 francs, an increase of 42 per cent 
over the 1928 total of .10,756,600,000 
francs, according to official French sta- 
tistics. 

Bond issues increased 62 per cent (6,- 
796,100,000 francs in 1929 against 4,198,- 
700,000 francs in 1928), while stock’ is- 
sues increased only 29 per cent (8,489,- 
800,000 francs as compared to 6,557,900,- 
000 francs). Bond issues were 44 per 
cent of the 1929 total as compared to 39 
per cent in 1928; stock issues were 56 
per cent in 1929 against 61 per cent in 
1928. 


Of the total of 8,489,800,000 francs of | 
| shares issued in 1929, the formation of 


new companies accounted for 1,01},500,- 
000 francs. The issuance of shares for 
the formation of new companies in 1929 
was 5 per cent less than in 1928. 

The average yield basis of the bond is- 
sues in 1929 was 5.34 per cent, against 
6.08 per cent in 1928.. The statistique 
Generale de la France is now quoting 
these yields “tax deducted.” 

During the past three years a remark- 
able improvement in credit in France has 
occurred. For instance, in July, 1926, 
114,000,000 francs of bonds were issued 
at an average yield of 10 per cent, 
whereas in October, 1929, bond issues 
reached 1,622,000,000 francs, with an 
average yield of 4.80 per cent. The Octo- 
ber, 1929 bond issues exceeded all records 
in France, due principally to the loan is- 


| sued by the Credit Foncier. 


U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


March 5 
Made Public March 7 


Reeeipts 
$1,095,00031 


849,970.69 
1,475,534,00 
788,596.77 


4,209,101.77 
87,447.50 
39,450,544.67 


43,747,093.94 
$8,253,446.49 
55,902.56 


160,642.48 
9,585.99 
266,432.58 
126,421.54 
244,517.35 

, 694,183.61 


7,983,780.68 
468,859.00 
35,344,454.26 


43,747,093.94 

The accumulative figures, together 

with the comparative analysis of receipts 

and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Misc. internal rev 
Miscellaneous receipts ... 


Total ordinary receipts. 
Public debt receipts. ...: . 
Balance previous day.... 


Expenditures 
Gerieral expenditures .... 
Interest on publicedebt... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal . 
Operations in special accts, 
Civil Serv. ret. fund 
Adjusted serv. certif. fund. 
nv. of trust funds 


Total ordinary expend. . 
Other public debt expend. 
Balance today 


[Legality of Second 
Offense Arg 


Charges Against | Form 
Banker Grew Out of E 
tries in Two Ledgers Cor 
cerning One Draft 


The question whether a person can be 
tried for making false entries in th 
books of a bank when he has been ac~ 
quitted of a prior charge of making 
similar entry growing out of the same 
transaction in another book of the bank” 
was. considered by the Supreme Court” 
of the United States on Mar. 7. The 
court heard oral arguments in two cases 
bearing the titles of United- States ve ~ 
Adams, Nos. 281 and 282. ly * 

Assistant Attorney General Char! 
P. Sisson appeared for the Governi ; 
and explained that Mr. Adams was an 
officer of the Union Bank & Trust Co. 
of Batesville, Ark., a member bank: of 
the Federal reserve system. He was in- 
dicted in the district court upon the 
charge of making a false entry. in the 
“individual ledger” ‘of his bank, pu , 
ing to show that 6n June 30, 1926, the 
firm of which he apparently was a m 
ber had madea -deposit of $75,000 in 
the bank’ when in truth no such de 
had been made. 


Previously Acquitted hs 

Mr. Adams filed a plea of “former 
acquittal and former jeopardy,” all ‘ 
that he had previously been tried anc 
acquitted under an indictment charging 
him with making. on. the same day a 
further false entry in a different book of 


E.| the bank, “the journal ledger and daily 


balance book,” purporting to show that 
on June 30, 1926, his bank* had made a 
remittance of $75,000 to a bank in ~~ ; 
Orleans, Mr. Sisson declared, when 
truth no such remittance was 5 
Both entries were based on the ‘same ~ 
draft. "hy 3 
The lower court sustained his plea on 
the theory that “there can be but one — 
prosecution for false entries based upon 
a single draft or check passing®thron 
a bank, even though several different 
‘entries are made in the different books — 
|of the bank, provided all relate to the 
same check or draft.” Mr. Sisson recited. — 
Under section 5209 of the Revised 
Statutes, the Assistant. Attorney Gen- 
eral argued, any false-entry in any 3 
report or statement is prohibited and 
penalized. Under’ this section, he con- 
tinued, one false entry may be success- 
fully used to cover up another’ culminat- 
ing in a fraudulent transaction: but the 
act does not punish false entries“by — 
groups or series, one false entry being 
sufficient. : 


False Entry Charged 


Senator T..H. Caraway appeared for 
Mr. Adams and-argued that an intent — 
on. the part of the bank officer to ch iee 
defraud or deceive is an_essential.4n 
gredient common tothe offense-charged 
in both..indictments..and rests upon the 

me, evidence. Having been acquitted 
on the ;former trial, Senator Caraway 
continued, he can not -successfully be 
tried on the later indictment. : ; 

The second of these cases involved the — 
validity of. another count in the same in- 
dictment charging Mr. Adams h 
making a false entry in the books of 
bank purporting to show that a certéin — 
deposit of funds’ had been made when im -— 
fact no such deposit had been 
Mr. Sisson contended that this off f 
was not the same as the one upon w . 
the respondent had been acquitted. 

The evidence required to establish the 
offenses described in the counts in the 
indictment under which defendant > 
acquitted would by no- means estab 
the offense. described in. the 
count of the present indictment,, Mr. Sise — 
son declared. 


Entered in Two Books 

In insisting that the offense charged 
in the second count of the indictment 
the same as that upon which the Te= 
spondent had been acquitted, Senator 
Caraway argued that the lower court 
found that “the only difference. between 
this charge and the charges in the for 
mer indictment is that entries were mi 
of the same items in different books 
reports.” No exceptions were taken 
that finding of fact, the’ Senator con’ 
ued, so that the correctness of that | 
ing is not before this court for review. .- 

Solicitor General Charles-E. Hugh 
Jr., O. R. Luhring, Harry S. Ridgely and 
George C. Butte were on the briefs ¥ 
Mr. Sisson. Coleman and Reeder were — 
on the briefs with Senator Caraway. © 


Business Conditions Good 
In Richmond Dis 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
months are at least equal to those 
last year. “5 

Tobacco markets sold comparati 
large amounts of tobacco in January 
prices somewhat above the January, 1 
prices for most types. The f 
ufacturing industry in the Fifth di 
grew more in 1929 than the average 
the Nation. Retail trade in January wa 
better than in the same month last year ~ 
in Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and in. West Virginia. Wholesale tr 
reported seasonal gains in January busi 
ness over December, but was a lit 
lower than the volume of trade in J 


ary, 1929. 7 
Fi the construcs ©, 





nally, the situation i 
tion ‘field improved in January in 
parison with the past several 
Permits issued in January e d im 
valuation those of December, and alsa — 
were larger than the figures for January ~ 
last year, and figures for contracts 
ally awarded last month were at app 
mately the a ee 

The outsta g unfavorable elem 
in the situation in the Fifth district 
the very low cotton prices and rt. 
yields of cotton in certain of the 
Carolinas, the poor demand for cot 
textile products, an inerease in com 
cial failures, and a marked decline in 
tail and wholesale trade in the Carolin 

These weak spots in the business 
have been reflected to other | of 
course; and the effects have been. felt im= 
other sections which pn oe ; 
ings with the affected areas. , 
ern counties in South, Carolina are # 
most seriously affected by the disastrous 
decline in cotton prices, the yield of cot. 
ton in those counties having been smalt 
last year, but some cotton-growing v 
ties in North 
hard hit. . 
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by Irrigation 


S Story of Desert | Reclamation 


A “ * 


Federal Publications Recite Success of Agricul- 
ture and also Record Recreation Facilities 
Created and Other Developments 
By DR. HUGH A. BROWN 


Director of Rectamation Economics, Federal Reclamation Bureau 


AST YEAR, of the more than 9,000 
letters handled by only one divi- 
“ sion of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
3,000 were from school teachers and 
school children inquiring about the 
Bureau and its work in reclaiming arid 
and semiarid land by irrigation, and 
about the same number from prospéc- 
tive settlers. inquiring about opportu- 
nities to obtain a farm on one of the 
irrigated oases under the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


To meet these requests adequately 
various booklets have been prepared, 
one or more of which are usually en- 
closed with the Commissioner’s reply to 
the inquirers. Probably the booklet 
which is used most frequently is one 
entitled “Federal Irrigation Projects,” 
an illustrated publication of 50 pages, 
a special edition of which with attrac- 
tive covers in colors was prepared for 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition. in 
Philadephia. This booklet contains a 
concise but comprehensive description 
of the 24 operating projects of the Bu- 
reau, including an introduction outlin- 
ing the methods of repayment of the 
Government charges and the cost of 
bringing raw: land into a producing 
state, and a statement\concerning some 
of the larger and more important dams. 
More than 7,000 copies of this booklet 
were distributed last year and they are 
in ever-increasing demand by teachers 
and pupils. 

a A 


“The Bureau of Reclamation, Its 
Functions and -Accomplishments,”. is 
thetitle of another illustrated booklet 
of 25 pages, prepared primarily for the 
pan-Pacific conference on education, 
rehabilitation, reclamation and recre- 
ation, held in Hawaii in 1927.’ It is 
especially valuable for the use of high 
school students desiring a more com- 
prehensive view of the history and 


progress of Federal reclamation. - } 


Vitamin Content 


of Green Tea 


Negligible 


By 
Ruth Van Deman 
Associate in Publica- 
tions and Information 
Federal Bureau of 
Home Economics 


BOUT vitamins in tea, especially 

green tea: Is it true that green 
tea is a rich source. of the so-called 
vitamin C, which helps to keep the body 
in good health? 


This. we can answer from our own 
research. In the nutrition laboratory, 
in the Bureau of Home Economics, tea 
was brewed from three different sam- 
ples of green tea, and fed to guinea 
pigs, 


They had other foods, too, at the 
same time, but this “basal diet,” as it 
is called, was absolutely devoid of vita- 
min C. This is the method followed in 
all these vitamin-feeding experiments. 

The animals have a general diet that 
supplies. everything but one vitamin. 
Then,. when the food under test is 
added to their ration, it soon becomes 
apparent, by the way the animals look 
and act, whether that particular food 
is a good or a worthless source of a 
certain vitamin. 


Knowing. that the young, ‘tender 
leaves of the tea plant are usually gath- 
ered for market, many people have 
readily believed that green tea might 
be a good source of vitamins. How- 
ever, laboratory tests carried out in 
the Federal Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, do not substantiate the claims made 
by distributors of certain kinds of 
Japan green tea that their product is 
“rich in vitamin C.” 

The first series of experiments in 
feeding the tea infusion to guinea pigs, 
conducted by the Bureau last year, has 
been repeated in order to be sure that 
the tannin in tea in no way ‘nfluenced 
the results on vitamins. The recent 
experiments not only remove any doubt 
as to the effect of tannin, but give addi- 
tional proof that no one of the three 
samples of green tea tested contains 
an appreciable amount of vitamin C. 


The tests were repeated again and 
again, under’the direction of Dr. Hazel 
E. Munsell, until it was certain that 
tea did not contain enough vitamin C 
to keep a guinea pig alive, drink as 
much as he could. 


This does not mean though that we 
cannot drink tea for pleasure, even if 
not for vitamins. There are plenty of 
everyday foods, such as the citrus 
fruits and green leafy vegetables, that 


are rich in vitamin C, and A and B’ 


as well. 


_ So there need be no lack of vitamins, 
even if green tea is worthless in this 
respect. 


For: a number of projects on which 
there are, or will be in the near future, 
settlement .oportunities, the Bureau of 
Reclamation has prepared illustrated 
booklets, usually of 10 to 12 pages each, 
describing opportunities for farm own- 
ership and giving more or less detailed 
information concerning the projects. 
These booklets were issued primarily 
to furnish information to prospective 
settlers, but contain economic and so- 
cial data of interest to students of 
reclamation economics. Those so far 
issued relate to the Belle Fourche proj- 
ect, South. Dakota; the lower Yellow- 
stone project, Montana-North Dakota; 
the Orland project, California; the Vale 
project, Oregon; the Owyhee project, 
Orégon-Idaho; the Tule Lake di- 
vision of the Klamath project, Ore- 
gon-California; the Kittitas division 
of the Yakima project, Washington; the 
Willwood division of the Shoshone proj« 
ect, Wyoming; and the Pavillion di- 
vision of the Riverton project, Wyo- 
ming. 
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"Tree Planting on the Reclamation 
Projects” is the <itle of an illustrated 
booklet of 42 pages which -vas prepared 
in tollaboration with the Forest Serv- 
ice to answer inquiries about the vari- 
eties of trees which may be grown to 
the best advantage on each of the Fed- 
eral irrigation projects in. wood lots, 
as wind breaks, and for ornamentation. 
This booklet is also of considerable 
value to students of arboriculture. 


The storage reservoirs constructed 
by the Bureau often furnish unparal- 
leled. opportunities for recreation. A 
booklet of 50 pages describes the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Federal ‘stor- 
age reservoirs for boating, swimming, 
fishing, hunting and other outdoor 
sports and recreations. 


A discussion of the economic prob- 
lems on the Federal irrigation projects 
most difficult of settlement and the de- 
velopment of a sound agriculture is 
contained in a booklet prepared by Dr. 
Alvin Johnson, of New York. Last 
Summer an economic survey was ‘made 
of certain Federal and private projects, 
the- results of which are e:nbodied in 
a report of 84 pages. The investigation 
on which this report is based was made 
because economic conditions showed the 
need for modification of the present 
reclamation law. Both these booklets 
are of interest chiefly to advanced stu- 
dents of economics. 


+ 


“Dams and Control Works,” an illus- 
trated booklet of 164 pages which is 
sold for 30 cents a copy, gives more 
or less technical descriptions of typical 
storage and diversion dams and high 
pressure reservoir outlet control works 
constructed by.the Bureau, including 
drawings showing the plans. and ele- 
vations of these structures, photographs 
of completed dams, typical specifica- 
tions, and a brief bibliography of sim- 
ilar books and articles. This publica- 
tion is of interest chiefly: to engineers 
and students .of engineering. 


The New Reclamation Era, published 
monthly, is one of the representative 
publications of the Bureau and con- 
tains current economic, legal, engineer- 
ing, and accounting data about the 
projects. A feature of each issue is 
a department devoted to women on the 
projects and their interests. The sub- 
scription price of this. publication is 
75 cents a year. 
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The annual report contains a formal 
discussion of the operations of the Bu- 
reau during the fiscal year to which it 
relates, including financial,- engineer- 
ing, settlement, crop and _ livestock 
tables. 


Motion pictures and sets of colored 
lantern slides tell the story of Federal 
reclamation’ from the @esert ‘o the 
completed home, describe the 4iffi- 
culties confronting the settler in de- 
veloping, raw land and_ illustrative 
reclamation development on individual 
projects. These are available for loan, 
the borrower agreeing to pay the trans- 
portation charges both ways and return 
the reels and slides promptly. Title 
lists of reels and sets of slides are 
obtainable on request. 
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The Bufeau also has 40,000 photo- 
graphic negatives showing scenes on 
the projects,. including dams, canals, 
and other irrigation structures, irriga- 
tion ‘practice, crops, livestock, indus- 
tries, schools, and homes. Most of 
these are 61% by 8% inches in size and 
prints are sold at 20 cents each. 


Through these various methods, the 
public is becoming each year more 
familiar with what the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation is doing to fulfill its primary 
function of affording opportunities to 
worthy settlers to become home owners 
on the Federal irrigation projects un- 
der such economic ‘conditions as will 
insure a reasonable chance of success. 
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Agriculture—Page 1 (Col, 2, 6); Page 
3 (Col. 2); Page 12 (Col. 1). 
Aviation—Page 1 (Col. 3); Page 3 

(Col. 1); Page 9 (Col. 1). 


Banking—Page 1 (Col. 2); Page 11. 


Books-Publication—Page 1 (Col. 5); 
Page 8 (Col. 5, 7). . 

Congress—Page 1 (Col. 1, 5. 6); Page 
2 (Col. 2, 4); Page 3 (Col. 2, 4); 
Page 8 (Col. 4).° 

Conservation—Page 1 (Col. 3). 

Construction—Page 1. (Col. 2, 4, 7); 
Page 5. 

Customs—Page 6 (Col. 5). 

Distribution—Page 1 (Col. 2, 4, 6, 7); 
Page 5. : 

Federal Court Decisions and Digest— 
Page 7. 

Federal Finance—Page 11 (Col. 4, 6). 

Federal Tax Decisions and Digest— 
Page 4. 

Foreign Affairs—Page 6 (Col. 2). 

Foreign Trade—Page 1 (Col. 4, 5); 
Page 2 (Col. 7); Page 5. 

Highways—Page 1 (Col. 6); Page 8 
(Col. 1). ’ 

Inland Waterways—Page 3 (Col. 4); 
Page 10 (Col. 1); Page 12 
(Col. 1). 

Insurance—Page 6 (Col. 6); Page 9. 

Labor—Page 1 (Col. 4, 7); Page 2 
(Col. 7); Page 5 (Col. 7). 

Law Enforcement—Page 1 (Col. 3); 
Page 2 (Col. 2, 6). 


Annual Sunmiative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
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> Treatment of Insane 
in State Hospitals of Minnesota 


&. 7% > > 


Admittance, Examination, and Medical 


Care of Mentally Disordered Described by Superintendent 
By DR. GEORGE H. FREEMAN 


Superintendent, St. Peter Hospital for Insane, State of Minnesota 


HE STATE hospital system ade- 

quately performs .its function. 

But the standards and the science 

of the care and treatment of the insane 

are constantly advancing. The hos- 

pitals must have adequate support if 
they are to keep abreast. ‘ 

Recognizing the benefit of central- 
ized authority, the hospitals are under 
the direction of the State board of con- 
trol, rather than under that of a sepa- 
uae governing body for each. institu- 
ion. 

That the problem was a medical one 
has always been recognized in Minne- 
sota. The first hospital superintend- 
ent was a physician, and physicians 
have ever since been in charge of the 
hospitals, aa 

Training schools for nurses were es- 
tablished at the State hospitals in 1889 
and have been constantly in operation 
since. For years a two-yéar course in 
nursing was offered. 

With the rising standards. of nursing 
education and its general recognition 
as a profession, there has been a reor- 
ganization of the State hospital train- 
ing schools conforming to these modern 
requirement, and there is now offered a 
three-year course, with the third year 
spent in affiliated special and general 
hospitals. Graduates of our school are 


. how eligible for registration, just as 


if they had spent their three years of 
training in a general hospital. 

Indeed, the tables are turning. With- 
in a comparatively short time, I believe, 
the general hospitals will require their 
student nurses to spehd a certain 
amount of time in hospitals for mental 
disorder. 


A State hospital, to the uninformed, 
is a vast collection of buildings housing 
the mentally incompetent. ‘To the in- 
formed it is as truly a hospital as is 
the most exclusively surgical hospital. 

There are the reception wards. Here 
all who enter are received. One who 
believes he requires care because of his 
mental condition is able to enter by 
simply presenting himself and signing 
in the presence of witnesses, a state- 
ment that he believes himself mentally 
re and requests treatment. 

All entering patients are treated in 
bed and a careful study made of them 
as human beings in. difficulty. The 
study includes not only that of the men- 
tal functions, but of the entire physical 
condition, including laboratory exami- 
nations of the blood, spinal fluid and 
urine as a routine. , 

Because of the important role played 
by focal infections in mental as.well 
as physical health, a resident dentist 
devotes all his time to the care of the 
teeth. All entering patients are care- 
fully examined, X-rays being taken if 
necessary, and all teeth with infected 
roots are removed and cavities attended 
to. Improvement in physical and men- 
tal health following is often remark- 
able. 

The details of their life are carefully 
checked, histories obtained from rela- 
tives as well as from the patient him- 
self. If deemed necessary, a_ social 
worker is sent to the home commanity 
to obtain all facts of value concerning 
the individual. 

‘ There is careful observation by 
trained nurses as well as by experi- 


enced physicians; but it is usually only 
after a considerable period of time that 
a definite statement can be made as to 
what form of mental disorder the pa- 
tient is suffering from and the pros- 
pects for his future. 


As soon as allowed out of. bed, if the 
physical- and mental condition war- 
rants, he is urged to occupy himself, 
and is transferred to that department 
of the hospital where it is felt he will 
do best. Certain excited patients re- 
quire treatment in prolonged baths or 
warm packs. 


Occupation has always been recog- 
nized as one of the most valuable forms 
of therapy. For that reason occupa- 
tional therapy centers are developed, 
where patients go for training in man- 
ual arts just as children go to school. 
These departments are more fully de- 
veloped for women, as it has always 
been more of a problem to provide the 
gentle sex with suitable occupation. 


Then there is the personal hygiene 
department, where all women patients 
are retaught to care for themselves 
properly. Often one of the first evi- 
dences of mental improvement is a 
renewed interest in personal appear- 
ance and environment. 


There is the special department for 
those ill physically and those requiring 
certain special treatments. Some re- 
ceive fever therapy, others courses of 
intravenous treatment. There is a sep- 
arate ward for the tuberculous. 


All’ that is done in the hospital is 
with the, patient in mind. The moving 
picture show each week, the dance, the 
party on the lawn, the hike or picnic— 
possibly any one of these may be the 


starting point of the patient’s recovery * 


or improvement, as truly as any defi- 
nite medical procedure conducted by 
a physician. 

Patients who recover are discharged 
by the superintendent. When improve- 
ment justifies, arrangements are made 
for parole. In suitable cases this is 
simple. 

Parole is an authorized absence from 
the hospital, permitting the patient to 
demonstrate his ability to make a satis- 
factory adjustment to community life. 
If this is successful the patient is dis- 
charged; if not, he returns for further 
treatment. 

There are no set rules. Each patient 
is judged individually. Parole agents 
representing the hospitals assist for- 
mer patients in their rehabilitation and 
their friendly and sympathetic interest 
helps many. 

There must be a further develop- 
ment of this extra mural work. This 
lies in the nature of an out-patient 
clinie, where those who arg in need 
of advice beeause of mental’ ill health 
can go and receive it just as they go 
in physical ill ‘health. Such work will 
extend the usefulness of the hospitals 
beyond its walls and oftentimes makes 
unnecessary treatment at the hospital. 

The State hospital system, then, con- 
sists of the three hospitals, located at 
St. Peter, Rochester and Fergus Falls, 
and the three asylums or colonies at 
Willmar, Anoka and Hastings. The 
total number of patients under treat- 
ment is 7,800 with an admission rate 
of 1,600 and a total of 1,200 on parole. 


By CHARLES 6. SMITH 


Manager, Insurance Fund, State of New York 


N FORTY-FOUR of the 48 States 

of the Union, society as a whole. has 

accepted. the responsibility | of 
guarding workers against accidental in- 
jury or death; of providing medical 
care and financial compensation for 
those who do become accident victims; 
of extending financial benefits to the 
dependents of those killed. 

The day when an injured worker had 
to. fight for justice single-handed is 
gone. 

Workmen’s compensation has been 
tried and found good. It has spread 
and enlarged its benefits in the last 
two decades far beyond the expecta- 
tions of its original proponents. 


Today many persons are asking when 


this continuous development wjil end. 
I believe the answer is “never”—unless 
the time comes when civilization itself 
ceases to progress. 


& 


As long as industry and industrial 
methods continue to advance, as long 
as our living conditions and standards 
continue to improve, as long as our 
spirit of humanity broadens and inten- 
sifies, just so long the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws will change to fulfill 
their new obligations. Their principle 
will remain constant, but their prac- 
tices and provisions will develop con- 
tinuously. 

In all the unceasing adaptations of 
the compensation laws to meet new con- 
ditions, there is one outstanding trend 
—the trend toward liberality, toward 
awarding greater benefits to the unfor- 
tunate. History and present tendencies 
alike forecast this trend’s continuance. 

Compensation laws in the individual 
States became effective first in 1911, 
when they went into operation in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, New Jersey, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. In’the next five 
years 27 other States wrote compensa-. 
tion acts into their statutes, together 
with Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

Year after year other States came 
into the compensation fold, North Caro- 
lina being the most recent, in 1929. The 
year before an act had gone into opera- 
tion in the District of Columbia. 


a 


Today only Arxansas, Florida, Mis- 
sissippf and South Carolina are with- 
out compensation laws. But agitation 
for them is strong in all four States, 
and it is considered almost certain that 
compensation measures will be adopted 
shortly in South Carolina and Florida 
at least. 

In practically all States that .have 
accepted the compensation principle, 
the records show a continuous liberal- 
ization of benefit provisions. Maxi- 
mum and minimum payments to in- 
jured workers have been increased in 
many cases; rates of payments have 
been raised; the periods over which 
payments are made have been length- 
ened; the number of days or weeks an 
injured man must wait before his com- 
pensation starts has been cut down; 
medical services have been augmented; 
rehabilitation systems have been added; 
many occupational diseases have been 
made compensable; disfigurement. of 
face or head has been made a basis for 
benefits. 

\ A 

California recently put into effect 
many liberalizations, Kentucky is con- 
sidering a whole series of added bene- 
fits recommended by a legislative com- 
mission. Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah 
—it is difficult.to name a State where 
liberalization of the law is not under 
consideration. 

The workmen’s compensation act 
went into effect in New York in July, 
1914. The maximum compensation an 
injured worker could receive was $15, 
while the minimum was set at $5; com- 
pensation did not start until after a 
waiting period of 14 days, and there 
was no retroactive clause by which 
compensation could be paid covering 
that period; no compensation was pro- 
vided for disabilities, due to occupa- 
tional disease of any kind; medical aid 
extended only for 60 days, and the law 
granted no authority to. extend this 
time; no provision was made for com- 
pensation in cases of disfigurement; 
there was no system of vocational re- 
habilitation. 


Movements toward liberalization of 
the act began immediately, and as early 
as 1916 the list of hazardous '‘employ- 
ments had been increased, the list of 
injuries for which compensation was 
paid under a fixed schedule was en- 
larged, and compensation was allowed 
up to $3,500 for serious facial or head 
disfigurements. ! 

The following year compensation was 
made retroactive for the 14-day wait- 
ing period, provided the disability ex- 
ceeded 49 days, and the list of hazard- 
ous employments was further extended. 
It was extended again. in 1918, and in 
that year authority was granted to pro- 
vide medical aid beyond the 60-day 
limit.’ In 1920 a specified list of occu- 
pational diseases was made compen- 
sable, and the maximum weekly com- 


pensation in injury cases was increased 
from 215 to $20, and the minimum from 
$5 to $8. : 

Year after year the liberalization 
trend continued. Today the law al- 
lows a maximum weekly compensation 
payment of $25 in total disability cases, 
and a maximum of $20 a week in par- 
tial disability cases; 27 occupational . 
diseases are compensable; there is no 
limit to the duration of medical aid or 
to the amount payable for this purpose; 
the waiting period is seven days, and 
compensation for that period is paid if 
the disability exceeds 49°days; there is 
no limit to the amount payable to de- 
pendents in death cases, this being 
governed mainly by the number and 
relationship of dependents; a fund for 
vocational rehabilitation has been es- 
tablished. 

These are only a few of the high 
lights of the law as it stands today. 
Many other liberalizations could be 
named. 

Today the New York Legislature has 
before it, among other proposals, one 
to make all occupational diseases com- 
pensable, and a bill has been introduced 
that would raise the maximum weekly 
compensation to $25 for any class of 
disability. 

Although it. is true that in general 
the compensation law in-New York pro- 
vides greater benefits than that of any 
other State, fhe liberalizing trend 
shown is evident everywhere. And 
while it is not to be expected that all 
of the proposals before the various leg- 
islatures will be approved, it is re- 
garded as certain that on the whole the 
trend will continue. 


A 


Each liberalization, other conditions 
remaining constant, means an increase 
in the cost of workmen’s compensation 
insurance. It is this effect that indus- 
try is watching closely, for industry in 
the first place must bear the expense. 
The public eventually pays the bill after 
this cost has been merged with the costs 
of production that establish the retail 
price of the product. ; 

Usually the solution of the mounting- 
expense problem in industry lies in 
more efficient. production, and the same . 
principle would hold true in the case 
of increased compensation insurance 
cost. But there is a better method, both 
from the strictly business standpoint, 
and from the standpoint of humani- 
tarianism. a 

The industrialist can offset, ; often- 
times more than offset, a rise in com- 
pensation insurance cost by reducing 
the number and severity of accidents 
to workers in his plants. By doing this 
he will not only lower his insurance - 
rate, probably enough to equalize any 
rise due to liberalization of the law, 
but he will also reduce the large in- 
direct costs of accidents. 


Minnesota Center 
of Fur Trade in 
Colonial Days 


y 
Robert. B. Forrest 
Assistant. Commissioner 
Game and Fish 
Bepartment, State of 
Minnesota 


WO HUNDRED YEARS before: a 

grain of wheat was threshed, a 
hill of corn planted, a shovelful of ore 
dug, years before the sound of the lum- 
berman’s axe was heard or the whir 
of the newspaper press, the northern 
part of Minnesota was the head of the 
raw fur industry of the world. 

At one time, Grand Portage, now a 
decaying Indian village just north of 
Grand Marais, was the real center of 
the industry. Here came Duluth, Rad- 
isson and the rest of the early French 
explorers. 

Here for years reigned supreme the 
famous Hudson Bay Fur. Company. 
Here the old ‘style factor with his ret- 
inue ruled over-a vast territory stretch- 
ing almost to the Pacific Ocean. 

To the village of Grand Portage came 
the furs of an empire. From far off 
Slave Lake, Winnipeg Lake, Lake of 


Costh dime 


_the Woods and countless other lakes, 


came the Indians in their birch’ bark 
canoes, through the Athabasea, the 
Winnipeg, Lake of the. Woods, Rainy 
River, and then down the Pigeon. 
You can have some idea of the im- 
mensity. of the business transacted 
there from an account which tells of 
800 Indian women being employed one 
Summer preparing the pelts for ship- 
ment, across the Great Lakes to Mon- 
treal in birch bark canoes. « 
Naturally these pioneers and traders 
were beset with many trials and tribu- 
lations in their early endeavors to pro- 
mote the fur industry. That is one 
feature of the business that has de- 
scended from the early fur trader to 
the fur breeder’in Minnesota today. 





